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Solid Reel Plates, and each Rod put up on a grooved wood 
form (except the heavy two-joint Sea Rods). 
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BEYOND THE METROPOLIS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 








THE CREST OF THE CONTINENT. 


HE memory of even the middle-aged 
man goes back easily to the time 
when the Rocky Mountains were 
almost as inaccessible from the 

Eastern centres of civilization in the 
United States as the Alps; and the per- 
son who had seen them was regarded 
as traveler indeed. How all that has 
been changed! The man has only just 
died — John C, Frémont — who won his 
popular title, the “ Pathfinder,” by his 
exploration of their passes. 

It is not yet half a century since Brig- 
ham Young led his fanatics out of the 
range of civilization into the Valley of 
Salt Lake, and even less since the power- 
ful commonwealth of California came un- 
der the dominion of the United States. 
Denver, a city of 150,000, is only forty 
years old; and with the rapidity of a 
vanishing cloud shadow the red men have 
been swept away from the parks and val- 
leys of the great mountains, where, like 
the following sunlight, civilization and 
industry have spread. 


Along with this has come ease and 
comfort for the casual traveler and sight- 
seer. Fifteen years ago the railway 
trains spent thirty-six hours between the 
Missouri River ang Denver. Now an ex- 
press train will carry you uninterrupted- 
ly from the Mississippi to the Rockies in 
twenty-four hours. By the Burlington 
route, for instance, you may leave Chi- 
cago at noon and alight in Denver early 
in the evening of the next day. 

A dozen years ago the only hotels and 
abiding places in the far West were miser- 
able taverns, and in many choice places, 
since celebrated among tourists, one’s 
only means of enjoyment lay in an equip- 
ment for camping. 

The travelers of that day could cry with 
the melancholy Spenser— 

So wander we all carefull comfortless, 
Yet none doth care to comfort us at all. 

But the excitement and vigor of the 
pushing new civilization, the glory of 
the struggle by the conquest of hu- 
man skill and energy over Nature hid- 
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ing and guarding her resources with 
marvelous cunning and_ strength, the 


grandeur and novelty of the scenery, the 
invigoration derived from the climate, 
and the opportunities for gain—all these 
attracted thousands of men and women 
in constantly growing numbers who quick- 
ly and steadily prepared for those whom 
they saw would hasten after. 

Now Colorado has come next door to 
us. Thousands go to live and work there, 
and other thousands make it the object 
of travel, the scene of vacation rambling 
and an asylum for impaired health. You 
may find these people all over the coun- 
try. All are eager to talk of their ex- 
periences, but no one has a bad report. 
Men have failed to gain the expected for- 
tune sometimes, and have returned to the 
East disappointed in business; but few 
who went out to feast their eyes upon the 
grandeur of the vast white hills, to woo 
the adventurous spirit of the wilderness 
or to renew the vigor lost in overwork 
and unhealthful influences at home, ever 
speak of disappointment or failure. 

There are as many different ways of 
taking pleasure in the Rockies as there 
are persons who go there, or, at least, as 
there are different types of temperament 
among them. Some insist that they can 
only enjoy the beauties of nature when 
they are quite as comfortable as they 
know how to be; others that they go to 
the mountains for the express purpose of 
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READY FOR THE TRAIL, 



























escaping their customary life of luxury ; 
a third kind—the Lord have mercy on 
them !—go only because others do, and 
are quite content so long as they can 
touch elbows with plenty of other people 
of good form. But this kind is few, and 
it usually becomes enthusiastic in spite of 
its intentions. 

Denver is the natural centre and start- 
ing point for the sojourner in Colorado. 
There the Burlington’s highway from the 
East terminates, and thence diverge, like 
the fingers of a hand, the many mountain 
lines which carry the tourist to the lofty 
peaks and profound cafons, the stirring 
mining regions and quiet fishing vales ; 
the parks where he may camp and shoot 
and live amid the primitive wildness of 
nature, and to the watering places where 
crowds of fashionable pleasure seekers 
carry on the social whirl of a Saratoga or 
White Sulphur. 

Denver itself is a most interesting city. 


-It stands just at the right distance from 


the mountains to view the long profile of 
their front range to best advantage. 
Stand upon Capitol Hill, in the best resi- 
dential part of the town, and 100 miles of 
purple and snowy peaks are spread like 
a panorama before the eye, from Long’s 
in the north to Pike’s Peak in the south. 
Every hour of the day, every change in 
the atmosphere, produces some new and 
strangely beautiful effect. ‘The eye pene- 
trates far into the gaps filled with opal- 
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THE NARROWS—WILLIAMS CANON, 


escent haze that blends together the mys- 
terious outlines of half -hidden heights 
behind, and catches sight of snowy pin- 
nacles far behind the front range. No- 
where do the Rockies as a range appear 
to such advantage as from Denver. 

The city is interesting within itself. It 
possesses many fine business blocks, im- 
posing public buildings and tasteful and 
costly residences, which are surrounded 
by ornamental grounds and filled with 
the appliances of luxury. Few Western 


cities are so civilized in the fullest sense 
of the word, have such churches, schools, 
clubs and evidences of intellectual and 
esthetic culture as has this ‘“ metrop- 
olis of the mountains.” In winter it 
is the scene of a brilliant social life. ‘Two 
or three of the most elegant opera houses 
in the Union induce the very best of 
players and singers to perform before 
audiences that are behind none in appre- 
ciation of merit. 

An academy of art and schools of music 
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foster this spirit and make the nuclei of 
artistic coteries. ‘The wealth and profes- 
sional training of a large class of its citi- 
zens encourage these agencies that make 
for culture, and form a fashionable so- 
ciety which falls behind that of larger 
cities only in numbers and scope, and 
contains really better material than is 
gathered in many another community of 
larger proportions and older growth. 
Denver, as a city, is even more attractive 
in winter than in summer. 

This introduces the query whether all 
of Colorado is not worthy of more atten- 
tion as a place to go to for rest and re- 
freshment in wintér than it has hitherto 
received. This aspect of the case has 
been too little regarded hitherto, mainly, 
no doubt, from lack of information. The 
notion that, because snow lies deep and 
storms howl upon the high plateaus, the 
winter weather of all Colorado is tempest- 
uous and severe is a very erroneous one. 
No one is afraid to go to Montreal or Ot- 
tawa in winter ; it is the most enjoyable 
season of the Canadian year and the most 
healthful. Yet in Montreal the snowfall 
is far deeper, the cold on the average 
more rigorous thanin Denver or Colorado 
Springs. 

Autumn is a charming season almost 
everywhere in America, but nowhere does 
it linger with so delicious a grace, coquet- 
ting long with Winter before accepting his 
mastery, as here. Day by day the white 
capes of the peaks are draped lower and 
lower down upon their shoulders, until 
even the foothills are covered with snow, 
and yet upon the plains only a little flurry 
now and then sprinkles the ground, and 
the sun shines past the masses of clouds 
that form along the range and day by 
day deliver there their fleecy freight. 

The air is cool, but the winds subside 
as the temperatures of the plains and the 
hills approach an equilibrium. Af the 
shade trees and hardwood groves along 
the creeks and in the gulches are masses 
of golden yellow or copper red, richly 
contrasting with the prevalent evergreens, 
and the dried grass of the prairie ridges 
gleams like a billowy sheet of brass, 
while the sky, intensified by the yellow 
of foliage and foreground, takes on such 
a depth and limpidity of blue as never 
arched over Naple’s far-famed bay. 

This golden season—for that adjective 
fits it best—lasts on to the holidays be- 
fore Winter comes down from the cordil- 
lera, and then he leaves his fierceness 
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behind him. It snows some, but the 
snow never lasts long—a sleigh ride at 
Colorado Springs is a treat—nor is it 
deep. Sometimes there comes a “cold 
snap” and the mercury drops below zero ; 
but then the air is sure to be quiet, the 




















FAST TO A GOOD ONE! 


sun shines and the hotels and houses are 
warmly built. The climate at Denver is 
decidedly colder than south of the Platte 
divide, but at Colorado Springs or Mani- 
tou (the latter is better protected from 
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gales) you can go out riding three days 
out of every four all winter long and stay 
out as long as you please without finding 
the cold too severe. The tonic of sunshine 
and ozone is inhaled with every breath, 


ure than a person unfamiliar with Ameri- 
can “winter resorts” would conceive to 
be possible. 

The meteorological records kept at Colo- 
rado Springs by Professor Loud show that 

















CAMERON'S CONE, FROM UTE PASS. 


and you can feel vigor and buoyancy ris- 
ing with each passing hour. 

This sharp, tenuous air, dry and spark- 
ling like wine, is the very thing an over- 
worked Eastern man, fleeing from clouds 
and snow and moisture-laden winds, needs 
to “set him up,” and one day of it will do 
him more good and yield him more pleas- 





on the average only forty days of the year 
there are cloudy, and that half of those 
remaining are “ fair,” while over one hun- 
dred and fifty days are absolutely clear. 
The coldest months are December and 
January, when the average is about freez- 
ing point. Spring comes early and by 
April is fully at hand. 
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“Colorado Springs,” remarks Dr. S. 
E. Solly, who has had long experience in 
that locality, “stands at the head of the 
line of health resorts for its number of 
clear days, as the tables show, and in 
this respect is markedly the superior of 
even the far-famed Davos, the most fre- 
quented of Alpine mountain sanitaria. 
As a result of such conditions of weather 
and climate we havea very dry, pure, rare- 
fied air, brilliant and almost constant 
sunshine, especially in the winter; cold 
nights and shade in winter, cool nights 
and cool shade insummer. . . . The aver- 
age days are warm the year round. The 
extremes of both heat and cold are so 
modified in their effects by the dryness of 
the air that practically there is a differ- 
ence of ten degrees or more in the ther- 
mometer as compared with sea level.” 

But enough of this. Let us return to 
summer, and “flee away to the moun- 
tains.” It is an easy thing to do and 
many different places present their at- 
tractions. The most prominent are Col- 
orado Springs and Manitou, seventy-five 
miles south of Denver, which have al- 
ready been referred to. They are only 
half a dozen miles apart, and together 
constitute the best known and most pop- 
ulous resort for health and pleasure in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In spite of the name Colorado Springs 
has no springs, this name referring to 
those at Manitou, but it is a city of ten 
or fifteen thousand people gathered from 
all parts of the country and including 
many of large wealth and cultivated taste. 
Hence you will find there long, densely- 
shaded streets of pretty houses and door 
yards, with many among them of large 
cost and considerable architectural pre- 
tensions. Two great hotels are open all 
the year round, and many lesser hotels 
and boarding houses. This implies a 
large contingent of visitors, and in truth 
Colorado Springs in summer presents a 
constant holiday appearance. So many 
persons in gay attire are obviously doing 
nothing but rest and amuse themselves ; 
so much riding and driving and “ excur- 
sionizing ” are constantly going on; so 
many shops are filled with pictures and 
curios, travelers’ goods and knick-knacks, 
that one soon comes to think nobody has 
any occupation there, except to indulge or 
provide recreation of mind or body. 

Standing just where the plain breaks 
into rocky surf against the base of Pike's 
Peak, Colorado Springs is an admirable 
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centre for sightseeing. A carriage drive 
in almost any direction is well rewarded 
and the roads are naturally graveled to 
perfection. It is toward the mountains, 
however, that the principal drives tend. In 
half an hour’s time you may pass between 
those wonderful red and white portals 
and find yourself—the plains completely 
shut out—among those strange remnants 
of by-gone strata which fill the Garden 
of the Gods. These towers and pinnacles 
and architectural ruins of rocks, each 
upon a colossal scale, isolated, erect and 
silent, impress him who first beholds 
them, and is perhaps introduced to the 
mountains through their aisles, as the 
most wonderful of phenomena. 

This awe of the marvelous diminishes 
as he travels further and sees other ex- 
amples of Nature’s colossal rock carv- 
ings ; and he finds after a while, too, that 
his first impulsive adjectives were some- 
what misapplied ; but in theatrical glare 
of color, in extravagance of form and 
amplitude of stage setting, so to speak, 
the Garden of the Gods, together with 
Glen Eyrie and the more distant Monu- 
ment Park, form a scene of peculiar in- 
terest and significance. It is better, in 
the opinion of the present writer, to visit 
the Garden by driving from Colorado 
Springs than from Manitou, since there 
the introduction from the plains is sud- 
den and dramatic, as befits the genius of 
the place. 

Another regular excursion from the 
Springs is to the cafions around the foot 
of Cheyenne Mountain, one of the fore- 
most and loftiest of the foothill peaks 
that confront old Pike. These are huge 
ravines reaching up through the rocks and 
woods — great rifts in the side of the 
range that lead the melting snow down 
through numberless cascades to swell the 
Fontaine qui Bouille. The two principal 
ones are the North and South Cheyenne 
cafions, but there are others wilder and 
more remote. The South Cheyenne 
Cafion, whose upper part leads to a 
beautiful flowery forest where you can 
look out upon the plains between the 
yellow trunks of the pines as you would 
gaze upon the sea from some lofty cliff, 
was a favorite resort of the gentle poet 
H. H., whose latter years were pass- 
ed at Colorado Springs and whose grave 
is beneath a cairn of stones under these 
mountain trees. Here, too, is the pretty 


series of cataracts called the Seven Falls. 
These are only examples of how easily 
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the secrets of the mountains may be read 
from Colorado Springs. 

Manitou is six miles away and within 
the gates of the hills. It isa town of hotels 
and cottages surrounding a varied group 
of medicinal springs, to which the Indians 
used to resort, where miners and settlers 
used to go and stay in tents in the days 
of the early settlement and where has 
gradually grown up a large and enter- 
prising village devoted to the entertain- 
ment of the thousands of visitors who 
gather there to nourish their health, enjoy 
an out-of-doors vacation or mingle in the 
pleasures of a fashionable watering place. 

These waters differ from one another 
greatly in chemical constituents, some 
rich in soda, others in iron, others in sul- 
phur, and so on, and therefore they are 
adapted to relieve a great variety of ail- 
ments ; but perhaps the pure and brisk 
air, full of ozone and the odor of the pine 
woods, the never-failing sunshine, the out- 


door life, the long tramping and the glo-. 


rious sense of freedom and rest really do 
the patients more good than their stipu- 
lated draughts. More people, in fact, 
now go to Manitou (as well as to Colora- 
do Springs) for the climate and social life 
than for the sake of the waters. 

There are boarding houses and “cot- 
tages” and small hotels along both sides 
of a long street, and many handsome 
private summer houses, but the gayest 
life centres about the great hotel at the 
Iron Springs, with its casino and bath 
houses of the most modern style, and 
about the Cliff House, the Mansions, 
Barker’s and the Manitou. These are 
large and splendid hotels which in the 
warm weather are crowded with guests 
from every State in the Union. Several 
of them remain open during the winter 
also. 

There is plenty to do with one’s time 
around Manitou. The interesting walks 
and climbing trips one may make are in- 
numerable. The surrounding hills are 
gashed with cafions where streams come 
cascading down through ferns and foliage, 
and in the walls of some of them are 
caves that rival in their extent, and re- 
semble in the form and profusion of their 
stalactites, the caverns of the valley of 
Virginia. 

The pass itself is a very pretty place. 
A stage road passes through from Colo- 
rado Springs to South Park and the val- 
ley of the Arkansas, and the pass is also 
traversed by the Colorado Midland Rail- 
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road on its way westward. Several little 
villages, with hotels and cottages, are 
strung along the line, and many streams 
and lakes within a short distance of Mani- 
tou afford good fishing. 

But the foremost of all the excursions 
from Manitou is that one to the summit 
of Pike’s Peak. Like most granite moun- 
tains this huge uplift, though nearly 14,- 
200 feet in height, presents no great ob- 
stacles to an ascent. There are no chasms 
which may not be circumvented, no cliffs 
which it is not feasible to avoid. For 
many years a trail and wagon road has 
existed between Manitou Springs and the 
summit, where the United States Signal 
Service has long maintained a weather 
station. 

Every year several hundred persons 
have ridden or walked to the top, some- 
times hurrying through the trip in a sin- 
gle day, sometimes halting for the night 
at a stopping place half way up and 
“making the peak” in the early morning 
of the next day. This is still done by 
those who are hardy and love the adven- 
tures and leisure of the trail, and horses 
and guides are furnished for the purpose 
daily during the season. A short time 
ago, however, a railway having a centre 
cog rail and locomotives similar to those 
in use on Mount Washington was com- 
pleted, which zigzags from the northern 
base of the mountain, in Ute Pass, up a 
huge spur, and curves around the crest to 
the highest point of the peak. 

This is an excursion of only a few 
hours, made as safely and easily as any 
other railway journey and thousands now 
go where scores were formerly able to 
make the climb. The experience, never- 
theless, remains a most novel and delight- 
ful one, and it should by no means be 
missed. Pike’s is one of the highest 
peaks in Colorado, and it overlooks not 
only a vast breadth of plains, but hun- 
dreds of miles, south, west and north, of 
country filled with a mass of mountains 
—gigantic ridges, crests and pyramids of 
rock, flecked with snow, gleaming with 
crystals, and lifted into the azure sky far 
above the clouds that swirl about their 
shoulders and alternately hide and reveal 
the gray parks, the forested spurs and 
valleys, and the black cafions which lie 
about their mighty foundations. 

But Colorado Springs, Manitou and 
Pike’s Peak form only one of the locali- 
ties which invite the excursionist from 
Denver. ‘Two deep and picturesque cafi- 














ons nearer the city, that of the South 
Platte and that of the Clear Creek, should 
be seen. Through both of them lines of 
railway run, and they differ so much that 
each demands attention. The South 
Platte Cafion can be seen in the course 
of a journey to and from Leadville over 
the Denver and South Park Railroad or, 
if the traveler chooses, he may go in the 
morning as far as Kokomo, the summit 
station, dine and rest an hour or two in 
the high, clear atmosphere of the park, 
and then return. 

The cafion of Clear Creek is a deep, 
winding and exceedingly interesting rift 
through the foothills which conducts the 
railway to the old silver mining district 
in the main range at the foot of Gray’s 
Peak, one of the tallest of a long line of 
lofty summits. Here, within a narrow 
circle, are Georgetown, Central City and 
other mining towns in the very midst of 
the snowy range and commanding superb 
scenery. Some of the largest mines and 
most picturesque methods of obtaining 
and reducing the precious ores can be 
observed, and if one is willing to take the 
time the ascent of Gray’s and some other 
peaks may be made on foot or on horse- 
back over well-defined trails. 

Such an ascent would be well worth 
the trouble, too, and the landscape 
viewed from the summit is even more im- 
posing than that from Pike’s Peak, be- 
cause Gray’s is more deeply within the 
ranges and a little higher. It should not 
be forgotten, too, that at its base is the 
watering place Idaho Hot Springs, where 
there are large hotels and bath houses, 
and in summera crowd of people. These 
springs are a great favorite with Denver 
citizens, and the centre of more genuine 
mountaineering than is customary at 
Manitou, 

Those, however, who wish to really be- 
hold the wild beauty of the inner Rock- 
ies and live an outdoor life amid the 
grand heights and under the clear sky, 
usually make their way into Estes Park. 
This is a broad, elevated park-like space 
at the northeastern base of Long’s Peak 
and the adjacent peaks of the northern 
part of the snowy range in this State. It 
is not yet penetrated by the locomotive, 
but the Burlington line operates a branch 
road which passes by a circuitous and most 
interesting route through the foothills 
and cafions northwest of Denver until it 
reaches the eastern foot of the main 
range at Lyons. Here, in summer, stages 
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regularly connect with the trains and carry 
passengers by an easy route over the di- 
vide into Estes Park, a distance of eigh- 
teen miles. 

This “park” is a comparatively low 
and in parts level place, completely en- 
circled by mountains of the wildest de- 
scription. Scattered through the park, 
here rising into knolls and castellated 
masses, there stretching in long lines, like 
the splintered ruins of some huge and an- 
cient wall, are exposures of rocks that 
give to the scenery a picturesque indi- 
viduality quite distinct from any other of 
the mountain valleys. Though for the 
most part open and grassy groves of 
spruces and aspens fill all the nooks 
among the hills and border the many 
streams that come down from the range 
on either side. 

One small but comfortable hotel is open 
to visitors who think more of the health 
and recreation at hand than of the luxu- 
ries of entertainment, and several ranches 
offer limited accommodations. Fishing is 
always to be had in Estes Park, and 
plenty of good shooting in the proper 
season. It is one of the most favorable 
places for camping trips in all Colorado, 
and if mountain climbing is your ambition 
here is the place to gratify it by the 
ascent of Ypsilon, Long’s and other huge 
peaks, which will test your skill and en- 
durance and reward you with Alpine pleas- 
ures of the highest order. 

But the taste of the mountains and 
mountain life obtained by short trips from 
Denver is sure to generate a desire to see 
more—to go deeper into the heart of the 
ranges. This is edsily accomplished by 
anyone. The flourishing city of Lead- 
ville, the centre of a mining district which 
has become world famous, can be reached 
in two or three ways, or be made a part 
of a round trip excursion. Beyond Lead- 
ville is the wild region about Mount Lin- 
coln (which, by the way, may be ascended 
in a carriage almost to the very apex), and 
a pass where the railway reaches timber 
line at the height of 11,000 feet; or, in 
another direction, you can follow the main 
line to Salt Lake City over the forested 
defiles of Tennessee Pass, down past the 
Mount of the Holy Cross and through 
the wonderful red rock cafions of 
Eagle and Grand rivers to Glenwood 
Springs and Grand Junction. Another 
exceedingly interesting route to Glen- 
wood is by the Colorado Midland, which 
goes almost straight through and over the 
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very midst of the Front, Snowy and Elk 
ranges. A trip over one way and back 
the other gives an excellent idea of Colo- 
rado scenery. 

Glenwood Springs is itself remarkable. 
There, in the valley of Grand River, 
hot sulphurous water gushes out of the 
ground so copiously as to supply not only 
all the extensive bathing arrangements 
but a swimming pool, walled in and 
floored with cement, which is over 600 
feet long and 150 feet wide. In volume 
this spring has no equal in the country, 
and fine hotels and sanitaria have been 
erected there to meet the demand of tour- 
ists and invalids. The region around 
Glenwood, where a flourishing little city 
has grown up, is an especially interesting 
one to explore ; all the streams are full of 
trout, and in the great wild country north- 
ward big game is still abundant, and 
camping parties would find themselves in 
a region undisturbed by civilization. 

Another round trip full of pleasure and 
instruction is that called “around the cir- 
cle.” Leaving Denver at night in a 
southward-bound sleeping car on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, the 


passenger finds himself in the morning 


beneath the Spanish Peaks and at the en- 
trance to Veta Pass, with its famous mule- 
shoe curve. The western descent of this 
pass leads around the foot of Sierra 
Blanca, the highest peak in Colorado, into 
San Luis Park and the valley of the Rio 
Grande. 

Here one meets the old Mexican settle- 
ments which had extended northward into 
this broad valley before the coming of 
any Eastern man, and he will be amused 
at the sight of their adobe ranches and 
methods of farming and herding. 

Thence the railroad makes its way, by 
wonderful engineering experiments, along 
the sides of a series of wild, rocky hills, 
until at last the train fairly overhangs the 
cliff of Toltec gorge in a position which 
stirs the heart of the oldest campaigner. 
All the afternoon is passed amid such 
wild and thrilling surroundings, and even- 
ing finds one in Durango, at the gateway 
of the San Juan Mountains, whose jagged 
peaks have long been in view northward. 

This group of lofty and slender peaks, 
divided by profound chasms and built up, 
terrace upon terrace of precipices, is as 
grand as anything the whole system has 
to show, and in its peculiar Switzerland- 
like type of scenery it stands alone. If 
the entrance to “Silver San Juan” next 


morning by the cafion of the Las Animas 
River excites both wonder and admira- 
tion, what will the traveler say of his 
exit? He is carried up and up a winding 
stair of railway around and through the 
mountain tops — some silver gray, some 
green with forest, others glaring red or 
capped and mantled with snow. He is 
bewildered by their number and lost in, 
admiration at their grandeur. Finally he 
discovers himself slowly and cautiously 
descending, and presently sees grouped 
behind him the gray and green and crim- 
son summits among which his daring 
track had found its invisible way. 

If the weather is fine, leave the train 
and take the stage which runs over what 
is known as the Mears road from Mineral 
City to Ouray. It is only twelve miles, 
but a more wonderful twelve miles of 
staging does not exist in the world. The 
road is cut along the side of a fearful 
gorge whose walls buttress the clouds ; 
and the finest waterfall in Colorado (that 
of Bear Creek) is one of the incidents of 
the way. 

Ouray, where the night is spent, is a 
mining town of much interest, set in a 
circle of richly-colored cliffs that yield 
ores both of gold and silver. 

Through the cafion of the Uncompah- 
gre the railway passes from this town 
down to the valley of the Gunnison and 
up that stream to the foot of Marshall 
Pass, by which the main range is crossed 
from west to east. This pass, one of the 
loftiest and most famous in the world, is 
remarkable for the wide outlook it gives 
and for the circuitous track by which the 
train is able to surmount the mountain 
ridge on each side. When in the dusk of 
the evening the tourist reaches Salida at 
its eastern foot and stops for the night, 
he knows not which was the better, his 
morning’s climb through the rugged San 
Juan or his afternoon over Marshall Pass. 

At Salida he is in the valley of the 
Arkansas, which lies between the Main 
or Snowy range and the Front range in 
which Pike’s Peak is the supreme sum- 
mit. ‘The Arkansas, during ages unnum- 
bered, has worn for itself a channel so 
deep and narrow through this Front 
range that there is left only room _be- 
tween the current and the vertical wall 
for a single line of rails. Here, seated in 
an open observation car, he travels next 
morning mile after mile between the tower- 
ing precipices, sometimes 2,000 feet high, 
that shut in the Royal Gorge. There is 
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perhaps no more impressive sight in the 
whole West than these few miles afford. 
In the evening he is back in Denver and 
has been “around the circle.” 

One might write almost indefinitely upon 
places to go to and things to see in Colo- 
rado ; upon its glorious, health-inspiring 
climate, its fishing and shooting, and its 
.invitations to the artist, the naturalist and 
the man and woman who love the wilder- 
ness and love to live next to nature’s heart. 

Nor is Colorado the only part of the 
West which extends such an invitation. 
Since the Burlington line has been com- 
pleted to the Black Hills and Pullman cars 
are run even into Deadwood, it is possible 
for the admirers of nature to visit these un- 
frequented mountains, which add to their 
natural romantic beauty a peculiar interest 


ROWING 


BY CHASE 


T is not very many years since active 
out-of-door exercise was a most un- 
common thing for American women. 
True that in some parts of the 

country there were such curiosities as 
women who were not afraid of a five or 
ten mile walk, and others who could ride 
as straight as an arrow for many a mile 
without being used up. But I think I am 
not far wrong in saying that with the in- 
troduction of lawn tennis began the phy- 
sical development of American women 
that has been steadily improving their 
vigor and appearance. The young dam- 
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for the sportsman. Comparatively little 
settlement has invaded their outlying por- 
tions ; the streams still abound in trout and 
the hills and valleys in game. 

Even the earth ministers to man’s re- 
juvenescence, and already at the Hot 
Springs, nine miles by stage from Minne- 
kahta, on their eastern flank, suitable es- 
tablishments have been erected for en- 
joying and profiting by the waters, whose 
high medicinal value is continually at- 
tested by the cures that follow their use. 

Never so rugged, lofty and inaccessible 
as the main range of the Rockies, the 
Black Hills have a wild, beautiful attrac- 
tiveness of their own, and the time will 
come when they will be as popular as any 
part of the Western mountains. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


AS A RECREATION FOR WOMEN. 


MELLEN. 


sel who minced across a lawn and lan- 
guidly played a “game” of croquet, 
sinking into a chair at the conclusion of 
each stroke, has given place to a healthy, 
rosy -cheeked girl, full of life, strength 
and activity, who laughs as though she 
meant it, and who takes pleasure in every 
breath of fresh air there is to be had. 

On the tennis lawn, on horseback, in the 
woods with gun on shoulder, along coun- 
try lanes, now you may see this type of 
gir] and even staid matrons out for pleas- 
ure- giving exercise, sharing with their 
male friends the healthy fresh air which 
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until lately seemed to be considered the 
property of the latter exclusively. Now 
our women enjoy the excitement of active 
existence, they feel the thrill of pleasure 
that comes from physical exertion and en- 
ter into many of what used to be exclu- 
sively men’s sports with the same keen- 
ness and interest as the men themselves. 
There is one form of out-of-door exercise 
that it is my present purpose to submit to 
the attention of those fair women who 
have not already pursued it. I mean row- 
ing. May I take my women readers into 
my confidence for a little and tell them 
what I have seen and heard about this 
subject of interest to them? It is no new 
thing for women. 

On the Thames, in England, on any 
pleasant afternoon in spring or summer, 
you may see dozens of happy women, 
each pulling an oar or handling a pair of 
sculls with the dexterity of an expert. 
And no prettier sight can be found any- 


where than the river at Henley during’ 


the regatta, when it iscrowded with boats 
of all kinds, a very large number of them 
managed by women. A pretty face looks 
prettier, a plain one loses its plainness, 
when the glow of pleasure that comes 
And 


from active exercise lights it up. 
how becoming are those blouses of all the 


colors of the rainbow! If to look your 
best is your chief wish you can choose 
no better way to do so than to be at the 
handle end of an oar in a gliding boat. 
River parties on the Thames are as com- 
mon as can be. Women play an im- 
portant part in them, and many become 
really good “oarswomen.” One young 
lady who lives along the upper part of 
the Thames added to her laurels as an 
oarswoman by acting as coxswain to the 
Oxford University crew one day during 
training, and was given her “blue,” or 
the colors of the ’varsity boat club, for 
this feat. Englishwomen will speak with 
enthusiasm of their performances on the 
water. Every available piece of river in 
England is used by men and women 
alike in the pursuit of this glorious ex- 
ercise. 

Well, and what is the experience of 
American women? The number who row 
or who have rowed is astonishingly large. 
On lake and river and at the seashore many 
a boat will you see “ manned” by women 
who take the same pleasure in this form 
of exercise as do their British cousins, and 
many could give points to the latter in the 
science of rowing. ‘To those of my fair 
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readers who have not tried this sport I 
would say: Would you be behind your 
sisters? What is possible for them is 
equally so for you. 

There are beautiful bits of water in the 
United States that wait for you to come 
with your merry laugh to brighten up 
their sleepy reaches and wake the echoes 
among their bordering woods; in return 
they offer you happy days and healthy 
minds and bodies. Blistered hands may 
be your lot for a day or so. Your gowns 
may occasionally get splashed with water. 
You may get out of breath and weary, 
but a gallant companion will relieve you 
then. Your appetite will be one not to be 
satisfied with Huyler’s productions, soda 
water or ice cream. It will grow prodig- 
iously common. Your muscles may ache 
after the first effort or so, but soon you 
will gain increased vigor; you will love 
to feel the boat gliding along, propelled 
by oars held in your hands; you will 
love the gentle music of the dipping oars 
and learn the pleasure of muscular effort 
and its excitement. Your color will be 
heightened, your strength will increase 
many times. Nature will seem fairer to 
you; the song of the birds in the woods 
and fields along the banks will sound 
gayer and sweeter; the ever - changing 
panorama of field and wood and moun- 
tain will enchant you each day with new 
beauties and features; the land will look 
all the lovelier from the water and you 
will learn to love the recreation that 
brings you into such pleasant relations 
with nature, and rejoice to feel that to 
your own efforts are all these new pleas- 
ures due. Health will be your reward 
as well. 

You would do wisely to select the 
smaller streams where the currents are 
less swift and where there is not so much 
river traffic. The upper reaches of many 
of our great rivers are admirably adapted 
to this amusement. Where the rivers are 
very broad there is too great liability to 
sudden squalls, which make rowing de- 
cidedly unpleasant. Choose, then, the 
smaller navigable streams. Select large 
boats which do not require careful oars- 
womanship to manage. Light boats are 
not suitable for pleasure rowing, even for 
men. 

Besides the rivers, our country is dot- 
ted with lakes, and the seashore in sum- 
mer offers unlimited opportunities for 
most enjoyable rowing. 

There are many women who can give 
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their experiences on river, lake or at the 
seashore, and a little inquiry will prove 
that rowing is rapidly growing to be a 
favorite pastime with women generally. 
For the benefit of those who may doubt 
their ability to become oarswomen, or 
who may fear baneful effects of rowing to 
arms, and so on, let me give the opinions 
of a few women who have for years been 
devotees of the oar. In no instance was 
any strongmindedness or loss of woman- 
liness—the things which many women 
who do not indulge in out-of-door sports 
fear as the necessary result of such in- 
dulgence—apparent from the demeanor or 
conversation of these women. Strength 
of limb and body properly trained should 
add grace, and do in most instances, to 
man or woman. 

One young woman spoke with enthusi- 
asm of her rowing experiences on many 
different streams in many different parts of 
the world. It was the ambition of herself 
and sister to row on some piece of water 
in every country which they visited. 
Erect, strong, well developed, with mus- 
cles that many a man might envy, she 
was a picture of health, and attributed 
much of her vigor to her rowing. An- 
other fair countrywoman declared herself 
a devotee of rowing, and, while disclaiming 
any great expertness with the oar, said 
that she rowed wherever opportunity of- 
fered. She knew of a woman who had 
gained four inches in chest measurement 
from having rowed regularly. She was 
most enthusiastic over rowing as a pleas- 
urable and beneficial form of exercise. 

Still another young woman assured me 
that she had rowed for years, sometimes by 
herself, at other times in a “four.” This 
“four” had a regular name and became 
famous at one of our summer resorts, 
owing to the expertness of the oarswomen 
in it. 

The position of coxswain was eagerly 
striven for by men who felt it an honor, 
as it undoubtedly was a great pleasure, to 
steer four such charming experts. One 
day the stroke fell in love with the cox- 
swain, and as the latter insisted upon mar- 
rying her, the four was broken up. My 
informant assured me that although her 
arms had been wonderfully developed, yet 
she did not consider them spoilt as regards 
shape—and perhaps I may state that they 
most certainly were not. She thought 
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rowing much better for the general devel- 
opment of the body than lawn tennis, and 
much less severe. Next to walking or 
riding, she thought it quite the best form 
of exercise for women. It developed the 
shoulders, chest and lungs, and brought 
every part of the body into play. Many 
more women spoke to the same effect as 
to the benefits to be gained from rowing, 
and all were most enthusiastic about the 
pleasure to be derived from it. 

May I close with a few practical hints 
as regards dress, boat and so on? Let 
your body dresses and everything under 
them be loose, easy fitting and not too 
heavy. The costumes worn for lawn 
tennis or at the seashore ordinarily are 
well suited for rowing. But discard high- 
heeled shoes, wearing instead broad-toed, 
low-heeled, sensible ones. Let all your 
apparel be such that it will allow of per- 
fectly free movements of all parts of 
your body, else the good and pleasure to 
be gained from rowing may be sadly 
minimized. Do not choose too light a 
boat and avoid the flat - bottomed ones. 
Choose one that is broad and roomy, with 
a good keel and rudder. It may be built 
of light material — paper, never — but it 
should be strong and roomy. Never ven- 
ture out without a male companion who 
understands how to manage a boat until 
you have mastered the art and overcome 
the clumsiness of the beginner in handling 
the oar, and even then it will be best to 
have a man in the boat. It is hardly 
necessary to warn you not to venture on 
rapid streams, or pieces of water liable to 
sudden squalls, or where the water is too 
choppy, or where there is much traffic. 

Hold your oar firmly and see that the 
blade is square when it enters, is in and 
leaves the water. Pull it through straight 
and do not let it go too deep — just keep 
the blade covered, no more. Use your 
arms as little as possible ; do most of the 
work with the swing back of your body 
and the push against the stretcher with 
your feet, combined. 

I predict for all who will “go in for” 
this form of recreation, and pursue it pru- 
dently and with common sense, an im- 
mense amount of improvement physically 
and an unlimited amount of pleasure. 
That at least is the unanimous verdict of 
all women of my acquaintance who have 
indulged in rowing as a recreation. 








THE LADY 


BY W. E. 
“<PRETTY WO- 
man!’ That’s just 
like a man. Pret- 
ty chromo, you 
mean, Tom.” 
“Well,” ina 
hearty, pleasant 
' voice, “maybe you 
are the better 
judge; but I don't 
believe she’s ‘made 
up,’ and if I wasn’t 
the most henpeck- 

ed man on earth I'd 

say she was the 
loveliest creature I ever saw. As for her 
hair, it’s ti 

“ Blondined ! And so utterly impossible 
in color that it couldn’t for a moment 
fool anybody but a man,” interrupted the 
first speaker, with deliciously spiteful em- 
phasis on the very common noun man. 
“Eyebrows stencilled, eyelashes darkened; 
lips, ears and finger tips tinged with car- 
mine—don’t you know? Complexion 
enamel, vinegar rouge and_ brunette 
powder—pshaw ! The way the men go on 
about her makes me positively ill. If you 
fall in love with her, Harry, you are no 
brother of mine. I don’t care to be sis- 
ter-in-law to a lithograph in fas¢ colors.” 

“You make me curious to see her, Nell, 
dear. By Jove, she must be either a 
monster or a paragon! Have the spirit 
of a man, Tom, and tell me which.” 

“Don’t try to extract any more infor- 
mation from me, old man; my teeth are 
positively chattering with terror. You 
can decide for yourself this evening, if 
your ferocious sister will allow you to 
leave your room. By the way,” with an 
amused laugh, “ what do you suppose Nell 
and the rest of her charitable sex up here 
have dubbed the poor girl? ‘The lady 
in rouge !’” 

“Yes, and she ought to have a sign, 
‘Paint, don’t touch.’ I believe she is a 
divorcée or a widow, and I know she’s 
thirty in spite of her sickening affectation 
of youth.” 

“Oh, come, 
vicious. 








Nell, you are absolutely 
She is not a day over twenty, 


and she has the prettiest name I ever 
heard, Violante Solander ; accent on the 
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second syllable, Harry, not on the first, to 
rhyme with Hollander, as the bride of my 
bosom insists on pronouncing it.” 

“Sounds like a combination of Spanish 
and Scandinavian,” the younger man an- 
swers. 

“Tt is,’ returns his brother-in-law. “I 
have met her father several times at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington. He is a 
Norwegian, a wonderfully handsome man, 
of the purest blonde type, with charming 
old-time manners and a voice as deep and 
sonorous as a fine bell. Jack Kendricks, 
who knows him quite well, told me some- 
thing of his history. Asa young man he 
traveled pretty much all over the world, 
and in South America met and married 
Miss Viola’s mother. She was an Ecua- 
dorean of Spanish descent, and so beauti- 
ful that she was called, in reference to her 
name, which was the same as _ her daugh- 
ter's, ‘The Violet of Quito.’ It is really 
a case of the Arctic zone wedding the 
Equator.” 

“Or of a walrus committing matrimony 
with a llama. No wonder she is neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl,’”’ added madame, with 
a malicious emphasis that made both men 
laugh. 

This conversation floated up to me as 
I sat smoking my cigar on the forward 
edge of the hurricane deck of the little 
steamer that carried passengers from the 
railroad station at the foot of a beautiful 
and well - known lake in the Adirondacks 
to the village at the head of it, whither 
we were all bound. 

The party of three had crossed from 
the other side of the boat and were lean- 
ing against the guards immediately under 
me. Later on I came to know them all 
well. The lady was a delightful little 
bundle of inconsistencies, sharp of tongue, 
quick of temper and jealous of all that 
belonged to her, but as generous as an 
Arab, very warm hearted, perfectly fear- 
less and honest and a loyal friend when 
won. She was born Miss Eleanor Van 
Zandt, a family with a tree and traditions, 
pride, possessions and position; but the 
fact that she belonged in the top layer of 
the Four Hundred did not prevent her, some 
ten years before, refusing a scion of the 
English nobility (a very wealthy one, too, 
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“HE WAS SPURRING FIERCELY, AND THE GRAY WAS DOING HIS BEST”—P. 277. 
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if you'll believe me), to her mother’s in- 
finite disgust, and giving her dimpled lit- 
tle hand, where she had already given 
her heart, to big, kindly, genial Thomas 
Northrup, who was every inch a man and 
a gentleman, but who was third in direct 
descent (and gloried in it, too) from old 
John Northrup, saddle and harness maker, 
of whom I have heard. it told by one that 
saw it that he died on his sixtieth birth- 
day in the battle of Gettysburg, from 
some twenty bullet wounds received while 
carrying the colors of his regiment, and 
that his last words were: “ Don’t let the 
Johnnies get the flag!” 

I feel it to be my painful duty to re- 
late that Madame Nell, when remon- 
strated with by her family upon the 
plebeian nature of the match she was 
about to make, flew into a violent rage 
and said she would gladly trade a baker's 
dozen of her eminently high and well- 
born Knickerbocker ancestors for “that 
grand old saddler.’ The Van Zandt 
crest is a lion rampant gardant, and 
shortly after the wedding an aunt, who 
had declined to be present, received a 
spirited sketch of the family beast, leaning 
upon a musket in the position of parade 
rest, carrying a flag in his mouth and 
bearing upon his lordly back a monstrous 
saddle, the motto in the surrounding 
heraldic belt being, “ Don’t let the John- 
nies get the flag!’’ This cheerful device 
was accompanied by a very deferential 
and affectionate note from the bride, ask- 
ing her aunt if she did not think it a 
pretty way of combining the Northrup 
family (saddle) tree with the crest of the 
Van Zandts, or if she thought the “ dear 
old lion” would appear to better advan- 
tage under a saddle that would conceal 
him entirely from the gaze of the vulgar 
herd. , 

The old lady declined to receive Mrs. 
Northrup from that time until the day of 
her death, about four years later, but 
when her will was opened it was found 
that she had left $200,000 to her niece, 
Eleanor Van Zandt, “as a mark of respect 
for her truth, courage and artistic ability,” 
and $10,000 for a monument “to that gal- 
lant soldier and true gentleman, John 
Northrup, who died on the field of Gettys- 
burg in the defense of his country’s flag.” 
Nell designed the monument, and every 
Decoration Day she puts a saddle made 
of flowers on the old lady’s grave. But 
to my tale, 

Harry Van Zandt, at the time of which 
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I write, was about twenty-six, tall, broad 
shouldered, athletic, brown as to eyes, 
hair, skin and pointed beard, an engineer 
and architect by profession, an advanced 
and liberal thinker for so young a man, 
full of high spirits, though with a depth 
and earnestness of purpose very refresh- 
ing in these days when selfish indifference 
is the rule, and altogether a manly, hon- 
orable, self reliant and energetic young 
fellow. He had charming manners, rev- 
erenced all women, rich or poor, proud or 
humble, and treated old people with an 
affectionate deference that won him many 
friends. 

The steamer had changed her course to 
the left rather sharply, heading for her 
wharf, when a Long Lake boat, with a 
woman at the sculls and a young man 
holding the tiller ropes, crossed our bow 
and floated by within fifteen feet of us. 
I did not need the quick, ‘There she is! 
Look, Harry!” from Mr. Northrup to 
know that it was Miss Solander. She 
had turned her head slightly toward them 
to bow, and the setting sun shone squarely 
in her face, making the wonderful amber 
hair seem a nimbus of golden light against 
the dark background of her huge Gains- 
borough hat. 

A more perfectly, harmoniously, ra- 
diantly beautiful girl I have never seen. 
Her coloring was simply marvelous, and I 
inclined to Mrs. Northrup’s opinion that 
it must be artificial. It is impossible to 
give an adequate description of her — 
the wonderful child-woman. A face of 
rounded and exquisite contours, the skin 
of that warmest, richest, brunette type 
that is almost dusky ; cheeks that had the 
soft, tender, velvety bloom of asun-kissed 
peach ; a charming mouth, scarlet as a 
flower, ripe, luscious, sensitive, ready to 
curve with sweet, swift laughter or to 
droop with grief. Her eyes, in the glimpse 
I had of her, I took to be black or a very 
dark brown, but later I found they were 
of that rare deep blue that becomes violet 
by an artificial light, and, indeed, owing to 
the length and thickness of the dark 
lashes, it was not easy at any time to de- 
termine their exact color, much less shade. 
Well, she was more nearly perfect than 
any other human thing I ever hope to 
see. 

From her gold-flax curls’ most marvelous shine, 

Down to her lithe and delicate feet, 


There was not a curve nor a waving line 
But moved in a harmony firm and sweet. 


_ As she passed from view I looked down 
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at the trio below me. Mrs. Northrup was 
regarding her brother curiously, and I 
don’t think either she or I was at all sur- 
prised when he turned, his face aglow 
with enthusiasm, and said: “What a 
lovely girl!” Then, with quick change of 
tone, “ Who is that man with her?” 

“Lovely as a Prang,” remarked my 
lady, dryly. “The man is your hated 
rival, of whom you are already madly 
jealous. He is young, beautiful and rich, 
dances divinely, speaks rea/ English and 
has very nearly a tablespoonful of brains 
—not that he needs such a preponderance 
of brain, for he has enough money to 
make a social success of a jibbering idiot. 
His name is Francis Floyd-Jones, but we 
speak of him affectionately as ‘ Fluggeon,’ 
and those that know him best sometimes 
lovingly refer to him as ‘ Balaam’'s Ass’— 
but you'd like him, Harry.” 

Van Zandt’s reply I did not hear, as I 
discreetly moved away ; but I heard both 
men laugh, and I joined them heartily 
when at a safe distance. 

When we landed I found we were all 
bound for the same hotel, a capital one, 
named for and kept by one of a famous 
hotel-keeping family. The Northrups’ 
little girl, a madcap child of six, was on 
the lawn waiting the return of her parents 
and the arrival of her uncle, of whom she 
was evidently very fond, although she 
abandoned him speedily in order to hug 
and kiss his superb Irish setter, Blarney, 
who licked the small imp’s face calmly 
and appeared in his grave dog’s way 
genuinely glad to see her. 

Ethel, as I found out in a day or two, 
had taken one of those intense fancies 
that children do occasionally to almost 
entire strangers to “the lady in rouge,” 
and would escape to her whenever chance 
permitted. Poor Mrs. Northrup! Her 
ranks were deserters to the enemy. Her 
husband openly admired the gorgeously- 
tinted girl, her child simply worshipped 
her, her brother had palpably fallen in 
love at first sight, and, when we came out 
from dinner, it was found that Blarney 
had dumbly sworn allegiance to the violet 
of two zones and could with difficulty be 
induced to leave her. The dog’s infatua- 
tion was put to practical service by his 
master during the next few weeks, for 
that astute young gentleman, when un- 
able to discover the whereabouts of his 
idol by peering and prowling, would take 
one of Blarney’s silky ears in his hand 
and whisper, “Go, find her, boy,” which 
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the clever animal promptly proceeded to 
do, usually successfully, though often the 
search would receive a check on the edge 
of the lake and be resumed after a run 
of a mile on the island. 

Madame Nell and I soon discovered 
that we had a host of common friends in 
New York and Washington, and that an 
uncle on her mother’s side (poor Dick 
Whitney, who was lost on the Ville de 
Havre) had been a classmate of mine at 
Harvard forty odd years before. These 
kindly young people were as good and 
affectionate to me as though I had been 
a relative, and the heart of a lonely old 
man went out to them gratefully and lov- 
ingly. 

By the way, I am tempted to re- 
peat a compliment that I overheard to- 
ward the end of the summer, because it 
was the pleasantest and heartiest I ever had 
paid to me, or rather about me. Charge 
it to the garrulity of age or simple con- 
ceit, but here it is: 

I came up behind them one dark night 
on the piazza, just. as Mrs. Northrop 
turned to her husband and said : “ Do you 
know, Tom, dear, I think Dr. Zobel is 
the very nicest old man I ever knew; he 
has the head of a sage and the fresh, pure 
heart of a little child.” 

There was a hop that first evening in 
the large drawing room of the hotel, and 
a little while before the music began I 
wandered into find three or four small 
groups talking and laughing, among them 
Van Zandt and his sister. She made room 
for me on the sofa, and said I should be 
her attendant cavalier, as she did not in- 
tend to dance. We chatted a bit and 
then madame began a running comment- 
ary on the people as they entered. 

“The Robinsons — papa, mamma and 
daughter. Papa looketh upon the wine 
when it is red. Mamma is a devout 
Catholic. Daughter openly defies both 
parents and, I am convinced, hath a devil. 
I have ventured to rename them ‘ Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion.’ ” 

“What De Quincy would call ‘an overt 
act of alliteration,’ Nell,” said Van Zandt, 
and added: “ Who is the imposing-look- 
ing old girl leading the small, meek 
man?” 

“Where? Oh! of course. The lion 
and the lamb. Mrs. Colter is literary, 
writes things, reads Browning understand- 
ingly (happy woman !), quotes Greek to 
people that never harmed her, and herds 
the lamb, who never has any capers in his 
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sauce, and who is, [ am told, her third 
matrimonial venture.” 

“A fulfillness of prophecy,” murmured 
Harry, “*‘ And the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together.’ ”’ 

“Harry, you are incorrigible. The 
young man of peculiarly unwholesome 
appearance who has just sneaked in 1s, 
I am morally certain, Uriah Heep, though 
he says his name is Penrose. That [as a 
handsome old lady of large proportions 
came into the room] is Miss Eldridge. 
She is very nice, but is omnipresent, 
so we call her ‘The Almighty.’ Her es- 
cort is Mr. Hinton; he is the biggest, 
jolliest and — except my Tom — the best- 
natured man here. Everyone calls him 
‘Jumbo’ or ‘Billy’ Look out for him, 
Buz; he is another rival and deter- 
mined to have the chromo at any price. 
There she is with ‘ Buttons’ in tow, and 
the disconsolate ‘ Wafer’ vainly endeavor- 
ing to console himself with his divinity’s 
aunt.” 

The young gentlemen were aptly named. 
The first, a handsome young West Pointer 
on furlough, in all the glory of cadet gray 
and amultitude of bell buttons ; the other, 
a pleasant-faced fellow, surprisingly tall 
and thin. Nell had introduced Van Zandt 
and me to Miss Solander and her aunt 
shortly after dinner, and I had had a very 
pleasant chat with the stately, white- 
haired old lady, who was so proud and 
fond of her exquisite niece. She was Mr. 
Solander’s sister and the widow of Captain 
Dupont of the French Navy. 

Several friends of Mrs. Northrup joined 
her, and Van Zandt excused himself and 
went to make one of the little group of 
men around Miss Solander, followed by a 
parting injunction from his sister to re- 
member that benzine would remove paint 
spots if applied while they were fresh. 

Beautiful as this flower-faced girl was 
at all times, by lamp light and in evening 
dress she was lovely beyond all power of 
words to express, and as I came to know 
her I found that her beauty was not alone 
in her superb coloring, in the perfect lines 
of her face and figure or in her exuberant 
health, but was in her life; for she was— 
and is—that rare, sweet thing, a womanly 
woman, brave, strong, gentle, generous, 
pure of heart and clean of thought, a 
lover of truth, a hater of meanness, with 
a mind broadened by travel and burnished 
by attrition ; and she carried, moreover, a 
cloak of charity of such wide and ample 
fold that it fell lovingly over even the 
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follies and frailties of those weaker ones 
of her own sex and was proof against the 
arrows of envy. 

With old people and children she was 
a great favorite; the men were her en- 
thusiastic admirers, and a good half dozen 
of them were helplessly, hopelessly, over 
head and ears in love with her; but a 
number of the young married women and 
girls professed strong disapproval of her, 
on similar grounds to those outlined by 
Mrs. Northrup on the steamer, though I 
had my private suspicions that, in some 
cases at least, they were a trifle jealous 
of the attention she received from the 
men, who, as is generally the case at sum- 
mer resorts, were not overabundant. Mrs. 
Northrup’s dislike was an honest one, 
for she firmly believed the girl was arti- 
ficial, and having carefully avoided an 
intimacy knew but little of the lovely 
nature and bright mind that no one was 
better fitted to appreciated than she. 

. Besides, Madame Nell was a_ born 
matchmaker and wanted her adored 
brother to marry her particular friend and 
crony, Miss Carrie Belmont, a_ bright- 
eyed, keen-witted, merry little soul, who 
took nothing seriously except medicine 
and had about as much fixedness of pur- 
pose as a month-old kitten. To a man 
like Van Zandt, who needed both the 
curb and spur of a mentality as strong 
and earnest as his own, she would have 
been about as valuable a helpmeet as was 
poor little Dora to David Copperfield. 
But Nell was fond of the pretty, clever 
little creature, felt sure (as our mothers 
and sisters, God bless ’em! always do) 
that her brother was thoroughly incapable 
of picking out the right kind of a wife, 
and weeks before he came had perceived 
in Miss Solander’s marvelous loveliness a 
dangerous and powerful factor in the 
personal equations she wished to make 
equal to each other, so that by the trans- 
position of matrimony they should be- 
come one. 

Of course this knowledge came to me 
gradually ; but even that first evening, 
as Van Zandt and Miss Solander passed 
near us in the waltz, I could see that he 
was wonderfully taken with his fair part- 
ner. For the next few days he was more 
or less the victim of some little sisterly 
traps that were set with great tact and 
amused Northrup aid me immensely. 
Then my young gentleman escaped and 
made great running, distancing “ But- 
tons,” “ The Wafer,” ‘“ Balaam’s Ass,” and 
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the rest of what Nell called the “fry,” 
and crowding Hinton closely for what 
each felt was his life’s race fora prize 
that might be for neither of them. ‘They 
were a nice, manly, generous pair of rivals, 
and I never saw either take an unfair ad- 
vantage of the other. I remember one 
day I was fishing, when they both rushed 
down to their boats and started for the 
island at racing stroke. Just as they were 
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to me that her rich, flexible contralto, 
the liquid tingle of the banjo and the 
Spanish words of the song she loved best 
to sing, made a harmony as soft and sweet 
as the fragrant, moonlit nights of her 
Southern home. 

Until I read the generous and intelli- 
gent praise of the banjo by the gifted pen 
of America’s greatest writer of romance, | 
had been rather diffident of expressing my 
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abreast of me Van Zandt, who was lead- 
ing, broke a rowlock, and Hinton forged 
ahead ; but the moment he saw what had 
occurred he backed water, tossed Harry 
an extra rowlock, waited until he had put 
it in, and then away they went again. 
Which was the favored one it was for some 
time difficult to decide, as the girl was 
evidently used to a great deal of atten- 
tion, and accepted it gracefully and even 
gratefully ; but yet somehow as though it 
was a matter of course. She took many 
things as matters of course, by the way, 
among others her beauty, of which she 
was as little vain as a flower is of its color 
or perfume, and she labored under the 
pleasant delusion that men liked her sim- 
ply because she could dance and ride and 
row and shoot and play tennis. There 
was another thing she played beside ten- 
nis, and that was the banjo, and it seemed 
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liking for thischarming instrument, partly 
because it was rather impressed upon me 
by my parents, who were a little tinged 
with Puritanism, that it was low, and 
partly because a musical friend, whose 
opinion in matters harmonic I always 
deferred to, disliked it; but, under the 
rose, I thought it delicious, and many 
years ago I used to wander pretty often 
to a beer garden in New York, where an 
old darky named Horace touched the 
strings with a master’s hand and drew 
from them the half sad, half merry, but 
wholly sweet melodies of his child-hearted 
race, which always struck some responsive 
chord in me that no other music ever did. 

There was a good deal of musical talent 
in the three hotels that summer. Miss 
Solander, Miss Belmont, Hinton and Van 
Zandt were acapital quartet ; Mrs. Robin- 
son was an accomplished pianist and ac- 
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companist ; a young girl from Troy sang 
Irish songs to a zither delightfully ; “ But- 
tons” gave us the lays of West Point, and 


“Balaam’s Ass,” as Mrs. Northrup ex- 
pressed it, “really brayed very melodi- 
ously.” 

Van Zandt had one decided advantage 
over the other men in his wooing, for he 
had brought his own saddle horse with 
him, and as Miss Solander had hers, a 
beautiful and very fast bay mare, and was 
an enthusiastic horsewoman, riding near- 
ly every day, wet or dry, he frequently 
managed to be her escort. 

They asked me to go with them one 
morning for a long ride through the 
mountains, and as it was not impossible 
that we might see a deer or some birds 
Miss Viola took her repeating shotgun, a 
pretty and close-shooting little weapon 
with which she was very expert, and Van 
Zandt and I our Stevens rifies. 

My mount was the best to be had in 
the village, and was a strong, slow ani- 
mal, intended by nature to grace a plow. 

It was a grand day, crisp and clear, 
and the first level stretch of road we 
came to my young companions decided to 
have a race. Away they went, Blarney 
and I at an increasing interval behind 
them. At a turn in the road, about a 
quarter of a mile ahead, Harry’s big gray 
was leading the mare by a good length, 
and when they rejoined me Miss Solander 
acknowledged her defeat handsomely, but 
put in a saving clause for her pet by ad- 
ding, ‘She runs her best when frightened. 
I don’t think even your splendid gray 
could catch her if we saw a bear.” 

Harry laughed pleasantly, said he im- 
agined his horse, too, might develop un- 
expected speed under such circumstances, 
and we cantered on. A little before noon 
we left the main road and struck into a 
bridle path that led through a dense pine 
forest, utterly impassable by reason of 
fallen trees and underbush, except on the 
narrow trail. We had not gone far when 
our way seemed barred by a huge dead 
pine that had fallen slantingly across the 
path and rested on a great boulder on the 
other side. It was too high to jump near 
the roots without great danger and the 
triangular opening by the rock did not 
look high enough for a horse to go 
through. However, we dismounted and 
managed to get the animals. through, 
though there was very little room to 
spare. 

In about half a mile we came to the 
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edge of the wood, and the trail widened 
out to ten or twelve feet, bordered by a 
dense second growth of ash. Perhaps 
a thousand yards farther on Blarney be- 
came excited over some fresh tracks in 
the sandy soil, which we found were those 
of a deer that had passed only a few min- 
utes before, as was shown by aclumpof fern 
that was slowly straightening its crushed 
and bent fronds by the side of the narrow 
road. Miss Solander and I halted, while 
Harry rode quietly on ahead after Blarney, 
who was acting rather queerly, I thought, 
following the deer track for a few feet, 
then pausing, with nose in the air and 
bristling back, to snuff the air and growl. 
Van Zandt spoke to him, and the dog 
went steadily and slowly forward. He 
was a clever beast and the only setter 
I ever saw that could hunt all kinds of 
game well. Miss Solander promptly emp- 
tied the magazine of her shotgun, and re- 
filled it with wire cartridges loaded with 
“buck and ball.” 

I was watching Van Zandt, who was a 
few hundred feet away, when there was a 
crashing noise in the brush, and midway 
between him and us a good-sized black 
bear stepped out on the trail. My horse 
made a buck jump that nearly unseated 
me and backed half his length into the 


bush. Bang! Bang! went Miss Viola’s 
gun. The bear stumbled, gave a roar of 
pain and rage, and started for us. The 
mare plunged wildly, wheeled about 


sharply and flew back by the way we 
came. The brute I rode was paralyzed 
with terror and I could not budge him, 
nor did I dare to shoot for fear of hitting 
Van Zandt, and my position of course 
kept his rifle silent. But he took in the 
situation at a glance, fired in the air, gave 
a yell that a panther might have envied, 
and came toward us at a gallop. 

The bear turned to look at this new 
enemy, and rose promptly on his hind 
legs to receive him. I saw the gray 
swerve slightly, heard a savage “ Jump, 
you!” from Van Zandt, saw his 
spurs go home, and then the great horse 
rise to the leap and skim over the bear in 
a splendid arch. Blarney, who was just 
behind his master, was not so fortunate. 
He lit fairly on the bear, and was sadly 
scratched and bitten before he got away. 
Van Zandt shouted, “I must catch her 
before she gets to the fallen tree!” and 
went by me like a whirlwind. It was not 
much over a mile, she had a hundred 
yards and more the start of him, and the 


























mare was going like the wind. I fired a 
shot as soon as the gray passed me, and 
the report seemed to rouse my horse, who, 
oblivious to spur and voice, had cowered 
shivering in the brush, for he shook him- 
self, snorted, took a last look at the bear, 
which was preparing to join the proces- 
sion, turned tail and fled, developing 
speed of which I would not have believed 
him capable. 

It was a horrible ride, not on account 
of the bear, which might have been a 
mouse for all the thought I gave it, but be- 
cause there, ahead of me, in that narrow 
road, a beautiful girl, just blossoming into 
splendid womanhood, was rushing to an 
awful, ghastly death, and a few cruel 
yards behind her the man that loved her 
and would so gladly have given his life 
for hers. Oh, how my heart ached for 
him, and how 1 wished the old man that 
was third in that terrible race might die 
instead of that sweet child-woman! Could 
he overtake her? He was spurring fiercely 
and the gray was doing his best; but 
though the gap between them was clos- 
ing, it was closing slowly —and we had 
entered the wood. Yes, he was surely 
gaining now, sixty feet more and he would 
have her. But there was the tree, and he 
couldn’t reach her in time. I covered my 
eyes with my hands and turned sick and 
faint. Then came back to me in a man’s 
voice grown shrill with agony, one word, 
and following it crash! crash! in rapid 
succession, and again the sound of the 
hurrying hoof beats. 

I opened my eyes. Was I blinded by 
my tears? There were no dreadful bun- 
dles under the tree. Then that word, 
with its fierce, imperious note of com- 
mand, which had conveyed no meaning 
to me in that first awful moment, came 
through the porch of the outer ear, where 
it had lingered, into the brain, and I un- 
derstood—“ Jump!” He had taken the 
one chance left to them at the last mo- 
ment, shrieked his order at her, and she 
had obeyed, lifting her mare to a leap 
that looked impossible. He had followed 
her, and they had cleared it safely, for I 
could see their heads over the fallen 
trunk. I checked my horse, dismounted, 
led him through the opening and galloped 
on again. 


In a few moments I had the pleasure. 


of seeing the gray range up alongside of 
the mare and Van Zandt seize her bridle. 
I joined them and found they were sound 
in life and limb. Harry was standing by 
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the mare’s head, quieting her, and some- 
how he had gotten possession of a little 
gauntleted hand and was looking at the 
girl with a world of love in his fine eyes. 
She was quite pale, but her face was 
steadfast and strong, and in it as she met 
Van Zandt’s look frankly was the dawn- 
ing of something that she was unaware of 
yet, something that, if she lived would 
crown her lover’s life with happiness 
“sweet beyond compare’’—and my old 
heart was glad for them both. 

Neither Blarney nor the bear was in 
sight, and as I had hung on to my rifle 
half unconsciously I proposed going back 
to look for the dog, but they insisted on 
accompanying me, and Miss Solander 
showed her own gun in its carbine holster 
with the flap buttoned. I tell you it took 
nerve for a girl on a runaway horse to do 
that bit of work. Well, we went cau- 
tiously back, Van Zandt holding a strap 
fastened to the mare’s bridle, and I on 
ahead. Nothing in sight until we got out 
of the wood and had made a slight turn. 
Then we saw Blarney, very ragged and 
bloody, but with an air of proud own- 
ership, sniffing around the dead body 
of the bear. We had some trouble in 
bringing up the horses, but managed it 
finally. 

Everyone seemed to feel after that that 
Van Zandt would win and wear the vio- 
let. Even Mrs. Northrup was prepar- 
ing to bow gracefully to the inevitable, 
when Ethel came on the scene in the role 
of “enfante terrible” and spoke her little 
piece. 

It was a lovely summer afternoon. The 
next day, Monday, was Miss _ Viola’s 
twenty-first birthday; her father was to 
arrive by the evening boat, and several of 
the young men had planned rowing and 
sailing races in her honor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Northrup, Miss Belmont, Hinton and I 
were chatting in a little summer house 
just by the edge of the lake, and a few 
feet away, Viola, Harry and Ethel were 
skipping flat stones over the water. Ina 
pause in our talk, which had been of 
Byron, just after someone had quoted : 

She was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all, 
we were all looking at the trio outside 
and speculating probably upon the future 
of two of them, when we saw Ethel seize 
Miss Solander’s hand, look up at her ador- 
ingly, and heard her say, in her childish 
pipes: “You’re so pretty! Why does 
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mamma call you ‘the colored lady?’ 
You're not a nigger, are you?” 

The girl flushed painfully, but stooped, 
kissed the child and, looking straight at 
Mrs. Northrup, said very gently: “ No, 
dear; and if mamma knew me better she 
would not think I was colored.” Then 
she turned, bowed slightly and walked 
rapidly up the beach. Nell burst into 
tears, Var Zandt muttered something that 
didn’t sound like a prayer and tore after 
his lady love. Northrup was so startled 
and angry that, instead of comforting his 
wife, he gave her a little shake and ex- 
ploded with: “It’s too bad! A nice 
mess you and the brat have made of 
things!” Then, as the ludicrous side of 
the affair appealed to his fun-loving na- 
ture: “To save time, I’ll spank Ethel 
while you roll out the crust of a nice, big 
humble pie.” 

Hinton and Miss Belmont slunk off, 
and I was preparing to follow them, when 
the unhappy little woman sobbed out, 
“Oh, Doctor, please, please don’t go! 
Stay and tell me what todo. Tom’s so 
nasty—if you laugh, Tom dear, I'll kill 
you.” So I stayed, and while we were con- 
sulting what was best todo Van Zandt 
came quietly into the summer house, his 
face and tightly-closed lips ashen, and his 
eyes the eyes of a strong man in pain. 
Nell rushed at him, exclaiming: “ My 
poor Harry, my darling brother! I am so 
sorry ; try to forgive me!” 

He put her away from him with no 
show of anger, but very coldly, and then, 
very evenly and in an emotionless, me- 
chanical sort of way, he said: “I have 
asked Miss Solander to be my wife. She 
refused me. I hope you are satisfied. I 
give you my word of honor that I will 
never forgive you, nor speak to you, until 
she accepts your apology and my love— 
and that will be never,” he added, heavily, 
and half under his breath. ‘There was no 
doubt that he meant it and would stick 
to it, and his sister, who knew he never 
broke his word, after one appealing look 
at him, threw herself in her husband’s 
arms and sobbed miserably. I followed 
the boy and took an old man’s privilege. 
He listened patiently and thanked me 
affectionately, but it was of no use. Then 
I tried to find Miss Viola, and came across 
Nell on the same quest ; but no one saw 
her until the next afternoon. 

Monday was cloudy and windy, a real 
gray day. The races were to begin at 3 
o'clock, and the entire community was 
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gathered on the shore of the lake. Both 
Miss Solander and Van Zandt were en- 
tered, and I knew their pride would make 
them show up. The first race was for 
ladies in Long Lake boats over a half 
mile course and return, six entries, a 
handicap of one hundred yards on Miss 
Solander and fifty on Mrs. Claggett. 
Viola beat it handsomely and then rowed 
directly across to the island, where she 
would have a good view of the sailing 
race, though I think her object was more 
to escape the crowd. 

After an interval of a few minutes 
three canoes, manned by Hinton, Van 
Zandt and another man, came up to the 
starter’s boat. 

The canoes got away together, Van 
Zandt to leeward. They had gone per- 
haps a quarter of a mile when a squall 
from the opposite shore struck them, and 
the canoe with the violet pennant (Har- 
ry’s) went over like a flash, the other two, 
loose sheets, running before the 
wind. Mrs. Northrup screamed, and so 
did several other women; but Van Zandt 
was a capital swimmer, and I expected 
every moment to see him on the bottom 
of the canoe. 

Half a dozen men started in rowboats, 
but one shot out from the island and fair- 
ly flew for the capsized craft. It was 
Viola, and we saw her, when she reached 
her goal, stand up, shake off her outer 
skirts and dive. I had a powerful glass, 
and when she came up I saw she had him 
and was trying to reach her boat, which 
was drifting away. She gave that up and 
struggled toward the canoe. They went 
down, and then the rescue boats hid 
them. It seemed an eternity before two 
boats pulled swiftly toward us. In the 
first was Van Zandt, a nasty cut on his 
head and unconscious, but breathing 
faintly. In the next, held in the arms 
of poor “Buttons,” whose tears were 
dropping on her lovely white face, was 
the sweet child-woman, all the wonderful 
rose tints gone from lip and cheek and 
in its place the sad, cold hue of death. 
There was no sign of vitality, and I was 
hopeless from the first ; but we were still 
working over her when the steamer came 
in, and the next thing we knew there was 
a heart-broken cry and her father had her 
in his arms. 

Was it the bitter agony and yearning 
love in that strong man’s cry that called 
back the fleeing life, or was it the sudden 
jar of lifting her and the fierce clasp of 
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her father’s arms that started the stilled 
lungs? I do not know; but, physician 
though I am, I incline to the former solu- 
tion. Whatever may have been the cause 
there was a faint flutter in pulse and 
breast, and we renewed our efforts. In 
half an hour she was breathing softly and 
the color was coming back to her bonny 
face. Her father carried her up to the 
hotel and her aunt and Mrs. Northrup got 
her to bed. She recovered rapidly, but 
Van Zandt was pretty ill for about a 
week, and positively refused to see his 
sister. 

Well, I suppose it was officious and 
meddlesome in me, but one day when I 
knew where Violante was I took Nell’s 
hand in my arm and brought them to- 
gether. Ina few minutes they were cry- 
ing over each other in real womanly 
fashion, and I prowled off. In about ten 
minutes little Nell, her eyes shining with 
happiness, hunted me up and said, “I 
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want you to take me to Harry.” She 
showed me in her hand a beautiful and 
curious ring, which I knew was the en- 
gagement ring of Miss Viola’s mother. 
Harry was sitting in an easy chair, with 
his back to the door, when we entered, 
and, without turning his head, he asked, 
“Is that you, Doctor ?” 

I answered him, and then Nell stole up 
behind him, dropped the great ruby in his 
lap, and whispered, witha sob in her voice, 
“With my dear sister Violante’s love.” 
Harry looked at the ring stupidly for an 
instant, then Nell came around in front of 
him, and he pulled her down into his arms 
without a word. And I stole away with 
wet eyes and a glad heart, and told the 
news to Tom and Carrie and that prince 
of good fellows, “ Jumbo” Hinton. 

That is about all. Mr. Solander gave 
his consent and something more substan- 
tial, and two months later I went to the 
wedding of “ The Lady in Rouge.” 
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“Up the river” isa phrase most felici- 
tously significant to the Londoner conver- 
sant with the charm and romance of boat- 
ing life on the summer Thames. It means 
an almost idyllic phase of outdoor ex- 
istence which, in manifold fascinations and 
picturesque surroundings, is indigenous 
to England and peculiar to this river. 
What fox hunting is to Britain boating is 
in its season to the Londoners—a pastime 
for the people of the metropolis. The 
scope of the Thames includes many di- 
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verse opportunities for aquatic recrea- 
tion. There is the simple pleasure of a 
day’s punting. Sturdily poling against 
the current, thence to float idly down 
stream, with a charming companion or 
two and well-filled hamper, past the ever- 
shifting shore backgrounds which change 
the while from beautiful examples of land- 
scape gardening, with glimpses of far 
woodland reaches through the dells of 
some vast estate, to the lush, cattle-dot- 
ted meadows. Then come the well-kept 
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grounds of neat, antique - looking boat- 
ing inns, their landing stages bright with 
many-hued costumes of boating men and 
women. 

Or the sunshine glints on the “ feather- 
ings” of a two or three pair oared skiff as 
it glides—a blocking of color, variegated 
by white or striped rowing flannels, sym- 
phoniesin muslin, or the low lights of some 
girl’s terra-cotta gown in the stern sheets, 
seen against the greensward sweep of an 
upland lawn—past an ivy-grown church or 
angular-winged,‘red chimney topped villa. 
In the soft tones of the distance the indi- 
vidualities of the occupants of the boat 
melt into a merging blur of tints as it 
runs by an ochre-colored bank. Then 
there is the crowd and crush of regatta 
days at Henley or Molesey, or the furore 
of the ’Varsity races. Again, week after 
week is sometimes passed by fashion’s 
votaries and river enthusiasts on some 
luxuriously-appointed houseboat, in watch- 
ing the ever-changing panorama of river 





life, and visiting its riparian pleasances— 


the Roebuck at Tilehurst, Medmenham 
Abbey and many another historic inn, 
or creeping along the silent backwaters 
and reed-banked by-ways of the almost 
disused canals. “ Up the river” is under 
the supervising care of the Thames Con- 
servancy and its natural attractions are 
fostered and permanently enhanced by 
the beauty of the well-kept shorelands, 
which are owned for the most part, luckily 
for the preservation of their refined love- 
liness, by a few estated proprietors. Ac- 
knowledged class distinctions and pecuni- 
ary barriers enforced by the time and ex- 
pense of attainment restrain, in a measure, 
’Arry and ‘Arriet from invading the more 
exclusive portion of the stream above 
Maidenhead. 

To those unacquainted with the subur- 
ban life of West Londoners the Thames is 
only known as a broad, sluggish, muddy, 
brown flood as seen from the embank- 
ment or London Bridge, thickening as one 
nears the region of the docks, with a for- 
est of masts, yardarms and rigging of the 
craft of all nations. And not, as known 
from Twickenham to Oxford, as the jolli- 
est, “larkiest’’ and, at the same time, 
most poetically beautiful river, in its 
blending of historical association and 
rural loveliness, in the world. Here no 
boarded advertisements flaunt their em- 
pirical wording, and vulgarly-colored let- 
tering, over the sweep of the riverside 
landscape; whatever be the evils of 
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political and social influences, artistic 
harmony of detail in land and buildings 
is preserved. Nearly every example of 
wood work and masonry is in architectural 
accordance with the relation of its sur- 
roundings. The right to do and, more- 
over, the money and the taste wherewith 
to do it have kept this historic old wa- 
terpath like a cherished ribbon winding 
about and binding together pictures of 
medizeval lands whereon lived the ro- 
mances of the past, and along the shores 
of which glides the gay life of the present. 

As before mentioned the river has be- 
gotten unto itself social barriers. The 
populace of the Mile End road portion of 
the town hover on a Sunday above Vaux- 
hall Bridge, but below Richmond, with a 
predilection for the neighborhood of 
Pope’s Villa at Twickenham, the ferry 


made historical by the ballad of its 
“Jolly Young Waterman.” Hampton 


Court is the Bohemian meeting place, so to 
speak, of the Strand and Pall Mall, with a 
little of Piccadilly thrown in, It is most 
enjoyable to lounge there, at Molesey 
Lockside, of a Sunday afternoon, watching 
the multitude of boats, steam launches 
and punts with their great diversity of 
occupants passing through the lock. Its 
popularity with the masses is due to the 
broadness of the stream thereabout and 
the facility of access by railroad to 
Hampton Station. Thena short walk or 
drive in any of the many waiting traps 
through the grand old oaks of Bushey 
Park brings in sight the castellated tops 
of Hampton Court seen against the Mid- 
dlesex side of the river. 

On regatta days the river - facing bal- 
conies and wide windows of the Grey- 
hound and the Mitre are generally filled 
with people who derive much amusement 
from the antics of the mixed element on 
the bank-like street below them; or in 
watching the crowd of boats pushing up 
toward the lock through which they must 
pass before entering the sweep of water 
where the races are to be rowed. Many 
of the loungers have come down on the 
top of the regular Hampton coaches, 
which stand unhorsed before the door of 
the Greyhound. 

“ Nigger” serenadersare about in great 
force with twanging of banjos, rattling of 
bones and vocalizations of “Sister Mary 
Walked Like That” or “ The Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab.” The taproom of the 
inn is filled with men in boating flannels, 
old, middle aged and young, chaffing the 
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jolly and, in almost every instance, good- 
looking barmaids over split sodas and 
brandies or foaming half and half. A 
bank holiday at ’Appy ’Ampton is the 
most happy-go-lucky place, outside of the 
Derby, to study the singularities of man- 
ner and individualities of the outing 
masses. 

From Maidenhead—Boulter’s Lock—to 
Marlow is the portion of the river most 
affected by the best boating sets. The 
importance of this sphere of sporting di- 
version among the upper classes of Lon- 
don is shown by the prosperous mainten- 
ance of a ripplingly bright illustrated 
weekly — a veritable journal exclusively 
of the Thames—which may be purchased 
at any lockside from Teddington to Ox- 
ford and all railroad stations. Its success 
is due to its repleteness of information 
anent the doings of boating people, dress, 
fashion and “form” on the river, social 
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itself. In that case one dines and sleeps 
—unless one is habitant of a houseboat 
at the cosiest, quaintest of cottages 
and glides day after day through the 
heart of a beautiful country side where 
nature never becomes monotonous, for it 
is the constant meeting place of all sorts 
of craft and people. Yes, it is the peo- 
ple who afford much of the unique fasci- 
nation possessed by the upper Thames for 
society, Bohemia, the church and the 
stage. 

Boulter’s Lock has been happily and 
aptly named the “Ladies’ Mile of the 
Thames.” As in that world-famed stretch 
of Hyde Park roadway the best of Lon- 
don people congregate, so on the waters 
and lounging about the lockside and tow- 
path of Boulter’s they assemble likewise. 
It is here new comers are criticised and 
pronounced “ good form” before the ap- 
proval of the exclusive sets is given to 
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personalities, location and movements of 
houseboats and everything of interest to 
the river habitué. 

From Boulter’s to Marlow for luncheon 
and back is generally the length of 
course covered in a day’s outing, while 
days may be spent in drifting, sculling, 
canoeing, poling or steaming from Oxford 
down by that great, gray old pile, Windsor 
Castle, or even into the heart of London 


one’s mere presence, to say nothing—un- 
less properly vouched for—of the social 
entrée being extended to the aspirant for 
boating recognizance. Vulgarity of ac- 
tion or word, offensive clumsiness when 
in contact with other boats or horseplay 
of any kind will be indelibly marked 
against the aggressor. 

A gorgeous July morning’s sunlight is 
flooding one of the wide and well-paved 
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streets in South Kensington and stream- 
ing into a breakfast room looking out on 
the Cromwell road, with that cheery light 
only fully appreciated, on account of its 
rarity, by the resident of London. <A 
group of men are lolling over their after 
breakfast coffee and cigars. “Let us 
go up the river to-day” says Beautiful 
Jim, expectantly addressing the occupants 
of the room. “ That’s the fit thing for 
me,” says little Pasha, opening wider one 
of his suspiciously weary and heavy-lidded 
eyes by the insertion of the monocle he 
had been industriously polishing. “There'll 
be a jolly crush on a day like this. What 
say you, Sholto?"—this to a tall, fresh- 
colored lad in an Eton jacket. “ Like to 
awfully,” answers the boy, “but I just 
promised the matex I would join her, after 
service, at Hyde Park Corner, to walk her 
and the girls in the church parade.” 

“ Three of us go, then,” says Jim, mak- 
ing a simultaneous grab for watch and 
time table. “Where shall it be? to fa- 
mous old Medmenham Abbey or to Mar- 
low? Train leaves Paddington at 10:45. 
Can just make it if we look sharp. Into 
your river things, boys, and look here, 
Clements [to the footman], bring up the 
best-looking hansom you can find at the 
court! Make haste! and Pasha,” rattles 
on Jim, who is a stickler for good form 
anywhere and an especial authority on 
river matters, “I hope you have saddle- 
stained those new yellow shoes of yours ; 
they looked too awfully new for anything 
last time we went up.” And thus the 
beautiful one has us all scampering off to 
our respective dens. 

Fifteen minutes later sees us white 
flannel or serge clad, low shod in tan 
leather or white pipe-clayed buckskin, 
piling into a wide, rubber-tired “5S. T.” 
hansom, rolling off to Paddington Station 
as fast as a fair-stepping horse and the 
promise to cabby of an extra shilling if he 
will “look sharp” can carry us. Taking 
tickets to Taplow and return we are soon 
ensconced in the rather crowded precincts 
of a carriage having “ Smoking” labeled 
thereon. The compartment is filled with 
fellows in boating dress; indeed, in al- 
most all the carriages are men and women 
in river costume. ‘The girls are mostly in 
white muslin — cotton gowns they call 
them there — and men’s white Oxford 
straw hats, wide white ribbon banded. 
Some have black or dark - blue jerseys, 
and many have dainty, light - colored 
covert coats, or masculine-shaped shoot- 
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ing jackets of fluffy homespun or checked 
tweed, as an extra wrap. Luncheon 
hampers, bulldogs and fox terriers com- 
plete the grouping, for this is one of the 
specials running “through” for the ac- 
commodation of the boating people. 

At Taplow we engage a “fly” to carry 
us over the dusty mile of road to the 
Maidenhead Hotel on the Thames, and 
shortly our skiff is heading up for Boul- 
ter’s Lock. By “skiff” in England is 
not meant one of those flat-bottomed 
monstrosities which are designated by that 
name in this country, but a light bottom- 
ed, elegant craft, built on lines similar to 
what is known here as the Whitehall boat. 
It is often made of cedar and varies in 
length to accommodate from one to four 
pairs of oars, and is arranged with bottom 
carpets and cane-woven stern seats and 
back rest. The punt is another essentially 
English river boat, flat bottomed, square 
ended, veritably scow shaped. ‘The pleas- 


.ure punt of the Thames is built and fur- 


nished with more or less regard for the 
luxurious comfort of its owners or hirers, 
a long, roomy, jolly tub in which you can 
potter along the shore with the aid of the 
punting pole quite easily —if you know 
how to doit. Init one can loll along the 
cushioned bottom—the punt has no seats 
—read and eat and smoke, and under the 
willows on the Bucks side of the river 
you can always, for a consideration, get a 
pot of tea or hot water from one of the 
keepers’ cottages on the Duke of West- 
minster’s extensive place, Cliveden, the 
mansion of which rises, a beautiful pile, 
beyond the hanging woods, on one of the 
rolling hiils of the back country. 

Passing amid such craft, filled with 
people intent on doing such like things, 
we near the gates of the lock, only to find 
them shut and a jam of boats awaiting 
their opening. Getting impatient for the 
lock to empty we run our skiff over the 
rollers with the aid of one of the attend- 
ants, noticing the while in passing along 
at the towpath’s side, in pushing toward 
the reach of water above the upper gate, 
the occupants of the few boats coming 
down. It is too early yet to see the crowd 
or the river at its best. We want to get 
up to Marlow as soon as possible in order 
to insure ample time to float down, after 
luncheon, amid the crush of fashion and 
of literary and artistic lights, all under 
the golden sunshine of this rare July 
afternoon. hove C »kham we engage a 
“tow,” ¥ our line yoked about 
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his stalwart shoulders, is making his hob- 
nailed shoes do good service along the 
towpath for a half crown, with the possi- 
bility of additional beer money to refresh 
his thirsty throat after pulling us along 
four miles under the noonday sun. And 
thus for an hour, Beautiful Jim at the rud- 
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ings and cunningly tree-hidden riverside 
villas. 

On our way to luncheon we pass through 
the wide, low hall hung with rare old 
colored sporting prints, fishing pictures 
and outlined drawings of some big trout 
or pike caught in the neighboring waters. 
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der cords, we have nothing to do but 
smoke, talk and criticise the passing boat- 
loads. 

At 2 o’clock we are docked, with a mul- 
titudinous convoy, at the Complete Ang- 
ler Hotel, Marlow —a beautiful village, 
with picturesque .reets,. *>reading  be- 
tween old cottages, sco dwell- 





Groups of boating men are lounging on 
the low chairs or window side seats over- 
looking the willow-hung, quaint, cottage- 
banked river, with a little steeple or two 
rising above the massed foliages of distant 
trees on the opposite shore. From the 
crowd of “swagger” men whose looks, 
intonations and obvious breeding stamp 
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them as native to the best sets in London, 
it is evident that white flannel coats and 
trousers — not knickerbockers —are al- 
ways in good form. ‘The striped flannels 
are rather going out and although solid 
grays or pale lavender serges are worn 
by some of the ultra-fashionables it is 
doubtless but a passing fad. The blazer, 
unless one is a member of some promi- 
nent boating, college or tennis or cricket 
club, is generally left to Johnnie where- 
with to emblazon himself. Flannel shirts, 
even of white, though the most com- 
fortable and sensible, are not much worn 
by those “in the swim.” White linen 
shirts, with all the glory of stand-up col- 
lar and white four-in-hand tie in silk or 
duck, are seen, a mass of dazzling white 
along the unbuttoned coats, for the wear- 
ing of vests is tabooed on the river. 

When leaving the landing stage an 
hour hence, and dropping his pair of 
sculls into their respective notches, the 
regular river habitué is revealed ; coat- 
less, his shirt sleeves rolled up to elbow, 
his white trousers snugly held about the 
loins by a large folded bright-colored silk 
handkerchief or sash passing through the 
waist loops, and the turned-up bottoms 
showing an inch or two of black silk 
clad ankles above his pipe-clayed buck- 
skin rowing shoes, A little modest-col- 
ored cricket cap or flat-brimmed straw 
hat complete the picture of cool, immacu- 
late freshness both in dress and person, 
the boating man out for a day’s gentle 
exercise and the various distracting sights 
of the river. 

In a big recess forming the taproom, 
from whose widely-opened diamond-pane 
windows one can see the constant passing 
of the crowded boats, we stop to have 
a handsome girl behind the bar mix us 
something refreshing in the way of soda 
and Scotch whiskey. The lunch room 
has its lattices flung open to the river 
breeze and the lawn of the Angler is 
bright with many-tinted groups of boat- 
ers ; the white, cool dresses and red para- 
sols of the women, people strolling or 
lounging on chairs or benches, smoking, 
flirting or heeding as they may the ever- 
beautiful, though hackneyed, song from 
“Dorothy,” “Queen of My Heart,” as 
rendered by an itinerant Italian band. It 
is a wonderful kaleidoscope of moving 
color on the velvet greensward, backed 
by the rippling blue of the sun-brightened 
Thames, with a constant stream of pleas- 
ure craft outlined against the terraced 
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farther shore and red-tiled roofs and an- 
gular gables seen between the gaps of the 
encompassing tree tops. 

The room is noisy with the clatter of 
dishes, popping of corks and hum of con- 
versation. ‘The tables are crowded, and 
my lady and chorus girl may have to sit 
zzs-a-7ts. No one remarks, no one Cares. 
Sunburnt -looking fellows are slicing up 
beef and ham at the buffet and securing 
accompaniments—the force of waiters is 
insufficient to attend to all at once — for 
the ladies of their respective parties who 
are mixing the salad at their table places. 
Most of the men get up to help them- 
selves. It is the custom of the place. 
Three shillings pays for all one wants to 
eat of any and all the courses. This 
social atmosphere of the boating hotel is 
a peculiarly English phase of life. 

In the late afternoon, with dozens of 
accompanying crafts, we proceed leis- 
urely Londonwards. Under the Quarry 
Woods, with the lovely ancient Mar- 
low lying in the purple haze of distance, 
we pass the houseboat Viola. Many 
a punt is seen moored to the over- 
hung reaches of shore foliage, and at- 
tended by the ever-voracious, foraging 
swans. Hampers empty, and a stray bot- 
tle or two drifting away down stream, be- 
speak luncheons passed a/ fresco. Nowa 
naphtha launch glides noiselessly and 
swiftly by us, its band playing to a well- 
dressed crowd lounging about the deck 
or stern sheets indolently surveying the 
occupants of the different boats, whom in 
their passing they have crowded shore- 
ward, to nod to some one or to say “ How 
d’ye do” to a group in a near skiff. 

Some of the most charming bits of 
river scenery are to be found here, be- 
tween Marlow and Ray Mead, and their 
appreciation by the artistic world is an- 
nually attested on the walls of the Acad- 
emy and the water-color societies. 

The river on Sunday is hardly as nice 
as on other days. Yet representatives of 
the highest society are here. We have 
just passed, among the notables, Lady 
Lenox on board the houseboat Zsmer- 
alda, and Lord Deerhurst on board the 
Sportsman. There is Sir William poling 
that punt along, lolling in the end of 
which, under a red coaching parasol, is 
Lady Cull. 

Now we meet a face known to the 
Hyde Park lounger, skillfully handling 
the sculls, while her father, in white flan- 
nels and with still whiter moustache, is 
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seated in the stern, handling the rudder 
cords and puffing away at a brown- 
muzzled pipe. Golden-haired pets of the 
opera bouffe are out in full force and, 
with few exceptions, accompanied by very 
thoroughbred - looking men whose faces 
are familiar adjuncts to some of the best 
club windows. In ‘he long, soft twilight 
we round the bend by old Cookham 
church and the sweet scent of meadow 
hay steals over the river. 

In Bisham reach is moored quite a col- 
ony of houseboats; the Rudder Grange, 
Maud, Ye Marye, Queen of the Brent, and 
others. Their construction and usages 
must be in a measure familiar to many 
Americans from the perusal of Mr. 
Black’s delightful series of pen pictures : 
“The Strange Adventures of a House- 
boat.” Many of them are most magnifi- 
cently appointed, the upper deck or roof 
frequently being converted, by potted 
palms and flowering plants, into veritable 
floating gardens, and this hanging con- 
servatory, awning shaded, forms a delight- 
ful, half - concealed field for observation 
and flirtation. On many houseboats the 
elegances of shore life abound, even to 
the good old form of dressing for dinner. 
Canadian and sailing canoes abound. 

We row rapidly by beautiful Ray Mead 
in order to reach the lock before the 
crush get to the sluices. The banks are 
crowded by those who have already 


met 





gone down and disembarked at Maiden- 
head and then strolled up again along 
the towpath to watch the crowd come 
through and exchange “ How d’you dos” 
with those who are known in boat or 
launch. ‘They they stand, sit or stare and 
chat—a peer anda Johnnie sitting side by 
side, perhaps, on the lock steps. Bo- 
hemia still lives along the upper Thames. 

Maidenhead Hotel again: we will go 
in and get Mrs. Woodhouse to send us 
out some tea on the veranda. It is 
surprising to note how many men drink 
tea in England during the afternoon. 
Whether taken mostly because it is a 
capital antidote or simply for its gently 
stimulating and soothing qualities, 1 do 
not know. Perhaps both. Nevertheless 
one will hear more tea called for during 
late afternoon in any town hotel smok- 
ing room orcountry boating inn than any 
other drink, and with those dainty, thin 
slices of buttered bread, hardly known 
outside of the “tight little island,” it is 
really delicious. 

The excitement and crush of regatta 
days like the Oxford-Cambridge and 
Henley are attractions in themselves. 
They form the fascination of the river to 
many denizens of London and the neigh- 
boring cities. They are some of the 
most potent allurements, but are not nec- 
essarily included in boating life on the 
upper Thames. 
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A CHAPTER IN LACROSSE. 


BY LIONEL 


N the very nature of la- 
crosse there seems to be 
something which marks 
it as a product of the 
American continent. 
The limitless range over 
which it may be played 
suggests the boundless 
prairies as its home, and 
the foot-tireless Indian 
as its parent. True, the 
ball used in the game 
must ultimately pass be- 

tween two goal posts set closely together, 
but in its progress thitherward the con- 
testants might, if it were possible, circle 
the globegor, in zigzags, range from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic region without 
being out of bounds. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that among the Indians 
games which were begun at the first 
dawn of day were often unfinished when 
the shades of night fell. 

Nor was there then any limit to the 
numbers of contestants. It might be 
tribe against tribe, village against village, 
or selected warriors against selected war- 
riors: whichever it was there was room 
for all within the possible scope over 
which the game might be played, and of 
course the greater the number of con- 
testants the more surely would the game 
spread far and wide. Except in the num- 
ber of contestants, which is now reduced 
to twelve on a side, and the limitation 
which the exigencies of modern life have 
imposed on the space available for the 
contests, there is no practical difference 
between their game and the game as 
played to-day. 

Then, as now, the game began at a 
central point in an open expanse of greater 
or lesser extent. Equally distant from 
this central point, and directly facing 
each other, were the two goals, each 
marked by two upright poles fixed firmly 
in the ground, and extending upward an 
equal distance from the turf. The space 
between these poles and below their tops 
is, in the game as played to-day, such as 
can be conveniently covered by a player, 
the goal keeper, armed with a proper 
racquet or lacrosse stick (in the old game 
the poles were much higher), and no 
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point in it lies beyond his possible reach 
when he is standing erect squarely be- 
tween the poles. The spaces then were 
the points of attack and defense, and the 
object of each party was to force the ball 
as speedily as possible from the central 
point toward, and finally through, the 
two poles defended by the opposing side. 
The old rule for deciding the victory is 
still in force, the winners of a match be- 
ing the side that forces the ball between 
the poles defended by the opposing force 
the greater number of times. 

To the reader unacquainted with the 
game it may appear an easy matter to 
force a ball between a couple of poles as 
explained above, but a personal trial will 
speedily enlighten him as regards the diffi- 
culties in the way, and at the same time 
fill him with a lasting respect for the skill 
of trained players, together with a realiza- 
tion of his own awkwardness. It must be 
remembered that every player does his 
part with a lacrosse stick, a long-handled 
contrivance, suggesting an enormous fish 
hook of wood, with strands of rawhide, 
forming a netting within the curved por- 
tion and extending a certain distance up 
the handle proper, the net being strung 
tightly, something after the manner of an 
ordinary racquet. With this contrivance 
alone may the ball be picked up, caught, 
stopped or thrown, and if a novice will 
undertake to throw-a ball with any force 
between the poles, from, say, a distance of 
fifteen yards, he will at once discover that 
he has attempted a surprisingly difficult 
task, even with nobody defending the 
goal or interfering with his efforts in any 
way. 

The length of the crosse, combined with 
its springiness, enables skillful players 
to throw tremendous distances, and he is 
a poor hand who cannot with it send a 
ball humming through space for a hun- 
dred yards before it touches the ground. 
Only continual practice will bring or 
keep a player anywhere near first-class 
form, and enable him to make the clever 
catches, clean pick-ups, lightning dodges 
and accurate throws, long or short, seen 
in a good match. With every man check- 
ing his opponent as closely as possible, 
and playing under rules which allow the 
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free use of the lacrosse, either upon the 
lacrosse of his rival or as a means of stop- 
ping the ball or spoiling a throw, so long 
as a blow is not aimed at the person the 
difficulties and occasional dangers of the 
game can be readily guessed. 

Lacrosse means hard and frequently 
long-continued exertion, and while it is 
certainly a most desirable pastime in every 
way it offers no glory save to those of 
supple sinew and unflinching nerve. The 
history and the ancient practices of the 
game were admirably told in Outinc for 
March, 1886. There is now, therefore, 
only need for such further elucidation as 
may enable the lay reader to fix in mind 
the salient features of the modern game. 
This is played on any suitable lawn or 
field long enough to enable the two sets 
of goal posts to be placed opposite to each 
other with an intervening clear space of 
125 yards, and wide enough to allow a 
reasonably sufficient playing ground to 
the right and left of them. ‘Twelve play- 
ers, each armed with a crosse, range them- 
selves betwixt the goals in opposing cou- 
ples, somewhat in the following order : 

Goal posts X x 
Goal keeper 
Inside home 3% . #% Point 
Outside home 3% 


Third attack 2% 


#% Cover point 

#% First defense 
%% Second defense 
%% Third defense 
Centre # 4% Centre 


Second attack 3% 
First attack 3% 
Third defense % #% First attack 
Second defense 3% #% Second attack 
First defense #% %% Third attack 
# Outside home 


# Inside home 


Cover point 
Point #% 
Goal keeper 
x xX Goal posts 

The game is started by placing the ball 
between the sticks of the two centre men, 
who kneel, each on one knee opposite 
each other, with their crosses side by side, 
and at a signal from the referee the 
tussle for its possession begins. This is 
what is technically called “ facing.” 

Each of the remaining men has sepa- 
rate and distinct duties. First, the goal 
keeper, whose duty it is, as his name con- 
veys, to prevent the ball from passing be- 
tween the flags and to run back for it 
when a wild throw is made. This is one 
of the most trying positions in the game, 
necessitating that the player combine 
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great dexterity and alertness in being 
able to stop a ball thrown swiftly from 
a short distance, and the ability to return 
it by throwing it to the other end of the 
field. Unlike the others, this man should 
be specially trained for his part in the 
game. 

The next players— point, cover point, 
first and second defense, comprising what 
is known as the “ defense field ” — are in- 
tended to guard their goal and return the 
ball when it is thrown or carried within 
their territory. Just outside of them, and 
half way between the goal posts, is the 
“ field,” comprising the third defense man, 
centre and third attack, whose positions 
are undoubtedly more trying than any of 
the others, inasmuch as to them is left the 
duty of feeding the attack by getting the 
ball, by a catch or pass from the defense, 
and carrying it into their opponents’ terri- 
tory, and of stopping the long runs of the 
opposing defense, thereby compelling them 
to throw the ball, and take the &hances of 
their side losing it instead of passing it to 
one of their own side. 

Corresponding to the defense field on 
the other side of centre are the “attack 
field” and “home” men, comprising sec- 
ond and first attack and outside home 
and inside home, whose object it is to 
make the goals for their side. 

This constitutes a full team, but be- 
sides these men a field captain is allowed 
to direct the manceuvres of the players. 

The “crosse” of the present is a stick 
about five feet long, shaped somewhat like 
the letter J and strung with gut. With 
this a player is able to throw a ball very 
swiftly and to a great distance, besides be- 
ing able to carry it in the netting. 

Two three-quarter hour innings of ac- 
tual play, with fifteen minutes’ intermis- 
sion, is the usual time limit of a match; 
but the necessary delays where goals are 
made, the ball goes out of bounds, and 
disputes must be settled, often lengthen 
the time to two or even three hours. 
Whenever the ball goes out of bounds it 
is faced, as at the beginning, as near as 
possible to the point where it crosses the 
boundary. 

There is some slight resemblance be- 
tween lacrosse and football, inasmuch as 
both games are played on about the same 
size field and about the same number of 
players are engaged on each side, but one 
thing in favor of the former game is 
there are not the same tedious waits as 
in football, while the players are “lining 
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up,” and instead of the excitement going 
by fits and starts it is continuous. Be- 
sides this the ball is in plain view while 
facing, there not being the crowd of play- 
ers around as in starting the ball in a 
football game. 

One writer, in comparing the two games, 
aptly says: 

“There is that same exciting dash of 
the crowd to one side or the other, but 
the intense interest is not broken by the 
cry of ‘ Down,’ which is the signal for a 
delay of several minutes. Everything is 
in excitement on the field : the cries of the 
captain, the shifting positions of the men 
in obedience, the quick movements and 
graceful throws, the swift running and 
well-judged dodgings as the player makes 
his way toward the coveted territory, all 
tend to rouse the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators to a pitch which is seldom attained 
by watching any other game.” 

Lacrosse in the United States has not 
yet attained such popularity as have base- 
ball, football, tennis and cricket, but, on 
the contrary, has been subject to severe 
setbacks by the apparent lack of interest 
of the general public ; but now its foot- 
ing is secure, its present standard assured 
and its future surrounded with the bright- 
est prospects, thanks to the efforts of a 
few players, who, though well advanced 
in years, still cling with youthful ardor 
to this fascinating sport. 

As far back as 1863 an effort was made, 
but without marked success, to introduce 
lacrosse in the United States. A series 
of games were played between two teams 
of St. Regis Indians, though when the 
same players visited England shortly after 
the projectors of the scheme met with 
better success, teams being formed in 
several places there. The first local club 
of which there is any reliable record was 
one which was composed of Canadian 
residents of New York and Brooklyn, 
who afterward divided into the Knicker- 
bockers and Manhattans. These were in 
existence from 1869 to 1871; and when 
in the latter year the Knickerbockers vis- 
ited Canada and were defeated in several 
games both teams disbanded, and for six 
years lacrosse was in abeyance. In 1877 
the game was again started by these resi- 
dents, and from that year dates a success- 
ful series of games which have taken 
place annually. 

The name of the club formed was the 
Ravenswood, composed of Ed. Kluff, W. 
P. and A. D. Ritchey, George Wilson, J. 
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E. L. Smith, Clarence Smith, A. Journeay, 
Bob Wilson, Charles Thompson, R. J. S. 
Graham, Bob Slater and George Whit- 
taker, which existed from 1877 to 1879, 
winning each year the championship from 
clubs which had formed throughout the 
country. On July 4, 1877, they played 
two games at Newport for the Bennett 
cup against the Bostons, and defeated 
them both times with the same score, 3 to 
1, thus winning the championship for their 
first year. In 1878 the Westchester Polo 
Club offered a cup, which the Ravenswood 
team won. In 1879 they defeated the 
New York University men and a team 
from Elmira, and at the end of the season 
changed their name to New Yorks. 

In 1880 Mr. Herman Oelrichs offered a 
challenge cup to be played for each year, 
and for the first two years it remained 
with the New York team, who defeated in 
turn the Druids of Baltimore, New York 
University, Princeton and Harvard; but 
this luck could not last always, as in the 
following year, 1882, in playing with Har- 
vard, although they tied the score in the 
first game, in the play-off Harvard won. 

In 1883 the New Yorks were obliged to 
play three games in the same day to de- 
cide the championship, and they defeated 
Princeton, Harvard and Yale successively, 
with but five minutes’ intermission be- 
tween the games. The Druids soon after 
succumbed to the victors, and again the 
coveted trophy was in the possession of 
the New Yorks. 

In 1884 Mr. H. H. Balch conceived 
the idea of sending a picked team of 
players to Europe, and immediately set 
about to prepare for such a trip. Under 
the patronage of Mr. Erastus Wiman he 
succeeded in getting a team together, and 
on May 3 the same year the following 
men started for the other side: F. Wheeler, 
of the New York University team, as goal 
keeper ; Dave Brown, of the New Yorks, 
point ; H. Penniman, of the Druids, cover; 
E. P. Cottle, of Yale ; W. Davis, of Boston ; 
J. L. Gerndt, of New York University, 
first, second and third defense respec- 
tively; J. Simpson, of Boston, centre ; 
C. Nichols, of Harvard; S. J. Poe, of 
Princeton ; J. Stewart, of the Calumets of 
Chicago ; A. D. Ritchey, of New Yorks, 
and Sam Johnston, of Boston, in the 
order named, composed the attack field, 
with H. Hall, of Princeton, as substitute. 
Mr. Balch was elected captain, and ac- 
companying the club went Mr. Iddings 
as correspondent. 
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Such a series of victories as these men same club as they had played the previ- 
won deserves the highest praise, for in an ous day, and in this game they were de- 
aggregate of eleven games they lost but feated, and no wonder, the score of the 
one and tied one. They met and defeated previous day being just reversed. The tie 
the following teams: On May 20, at Rock was with the Middlesex team at Wanstead. 
Ferry, the Cheshire County Club, 3 to 1; The men were treated royally while 
May 22, Manchesters, 4 to o; May 24, abroad, and to this day they often speak 
pick of the Northof England,5 too; May of the pleasant time they had. On July 
27, Sheffields, 8 to o; May 30, Notting- 6 they returned. ‘This is the only time an 
hams, 7 too; June 4, South of England, American team has been sent abroad. In 
7 too; June g, at Cambridge, the Univer- 1886 a team from Belfast visited this 
sity team, 6 to o; June 10, at Catford country, and had quite a successful trip. 
Bridge, the pick of All England, 2 to o, The growing popularity of the game, 
and June 13, All Ireland, 5 to 3. That however, leads us to believe that the day 
night the team was tendered a banquet, is not far distant now when international 
which lasted till the small hours of morn- games will be played annually, and Euro- 
ing, and next day played against the pean and American teams will often ex- 
United Kingdom, which was virtually the change visits. 


To be continued. 





KATY-DID. 


“Katy-pip! Katy-did!” 
From right and left shout the accusers hid 
Among the leaves ; above, before, behind, 
They fling their accusations on the wind. 
While “ Katy-didn’t !”” her defenders shout. 
Pray, tell me, what is all this noise about ? 
I’ve heard defense and accusation, too. 
What in the world did this poor Katy do ? 


“ Katy-broke-the-bottle !”’ Well! 
Is this the awful tale you had to tell ? 
Were you and Kate on some carousal bent, 
And did she break the flask with wrong intent— 
Letting the precious contents run to waste 
Without so much as giving you a taste? 
If this she did, then you are surely right 
In crying her wrongdoing to the night. 


But who is Kate? Some mischief-loving elf 
Deep hidden in the darkness, like yourself ? 
A forest sprite of elfin parents born? 
Perchance even now she’s laughing you to scorn— 
Cracking her cheeks with laughter at the joke, 
When she recalls how the frail flask she broke. 
Fly ! Catch the jade ere she can steal away, 
And make her well the heavy reckoning pay. 
FREDERICK COURBIERE. 














SCEEN TIELC 
BY J. 
I1.—THEeE 


VERY striker 
out, he who 
makes the first 
return in a ten- 
nis game, is 
governed by 
but one special 
limitation ; that 
is, there is but 
one restriction 
put upon his 
playing the 
stroke which 
falls to him, be- 
yond the general ones which govern all 
returns. This is, that he must not volley 
the served ball (i. e., he must not strike it 
before it bounces from the ground). This 
one provision is obviously necessary, for, as 
the court into which theserver must place 
the ball is limited, the striker out might, 
if he were not restrained from volleying, 
stand near the net and easily return the 
ball out of his adversary’s reach. 

As the server delivers the first ball with 
great speed, and the striker out must let 
it bounce before returning it, the latter’s 
position is necessarily near the back of 
the court, the ball often bouncing so far 
back, when served by a good player, as to 
force him to take his position behind the 
base line. These facts all tend but to 
strengthen the already strong attack of 
the server. The position of the striker 
out is essentially one of defense, unless 
the server is so unskillful or careless as to 
play the ball slow enough for the striker 
out to turn the tables on him and assume 
the attack by a swiftly placed return. 

It is often the case that among the finest 
players who adopt what is known as a 
“net” game (that is, a style of play in 
which the player's position is very close 
to the net) the striker out is unable to re- 
turn the swift service to advantage, and 
resorts to the always sure defense of 
“lobbing.” Thus, by knocking the ball 
over his adversary’s head, he greatly 
lessens the strength of the server’s attack 
and consequently strengthens his own de- 
fense. It is seldom, however, that a 

““lob” will entirely regain a lost advan- 
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tage, but if carefully played and the op- 
ponent is not too skillful at “smashing,” 
the stroke should place the user on al- 
most even terms with his opponent. 

The range of position allowed the 
server covers about thirteen feet in a 
single court and eighteen in a double 
one; and the positions assumed by va- 
rious players directly after the delivery of 
the service are very different. The most 
successful method of making a first re- 
turn cannot be at once decided. Many 
conditions enter into this question, which 
the player must decide for himself. The 
style and “ pace” of service; the position 
of server both before and after delivering 
the ball; and the position of the striker 
out at the time of making his return must 
all be taken into consideration. All plac- 
ing (and the first return is generally a 
placed ball) must largely depend on the 
relative positions of the players to each 
other and to the court lines. 

The server’s object is to gain a posi- 
tion near the net and thus be able to vol- 
ley, for success is sure to follow such an 
attack if well played. The object of the 
striker Out is to prevent this, and his first 
return should be placed so as to render 
the server’s volleying it in return impos- 
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sible ; for to allow him to play it so, un- 
less from near the back of his court, 
would be to give him a winning advan- 
tage. If the service is delivered from 
the extreme end of the base line, and the 
server follows it straight toward the net, 
his opponent can easily pass him straight 
down the side line; while if, on the other 
hand, he anticipates such a return and 
crosses the court more as he comes up, a 
short cross-court stroke would prove very 
effective. (Diagrams 1 and 2.) 

To illustrate these variations of this re- 
turn I have shown in the accompanying 
diagrams a bird’s-eye view of a tennis 
court, with lines showing the direction of 
supposed strokes. Of course these are 
exaggerated cases, and by striking a 
“happy medium ” a player can avoid dis- 
astrous results, but they will serve to 
show the scientific side of the calculations 
which should be made before playing a 
tennis stroke. In these diagrams the di- 
rection of the bali through the air is in- 
dicated by a straight line, and the course 
after it has bounced by a dotted one 
(thus --- --- ). The change in the server’s 
position is also shown by dotted lines 
(thus —— —). 

The results of these two returns to a 
player serving from near the centre of his 
base line are illustrated in Diagrams 3 and 
4. If theserver approaches far up toward 
the net to the left of the served ball, a 
quick return like that shown in Diagram 3 
would probably “ pass” him. But if he 
should try to anticipate such a stroke by 
advancing more to the right of his court, 
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the ball should be placed down the left 
side line, as shown in Diagram 4. 

It will perhaps be argued from these il- 
lustrations that it is quite dangerous for 
a server to approach the net at all. But 
I have supposed cases for illustration of 
players experimenting with different plays. 
If the server puts sufficient “pace” on 
the ball to force the striker out some dis- 
tance behind the base line the chances 
are excellent for his approaching quite 
near the net without being “passed.” 
The wonderful net play of our present 
champion, Oliver S. Campbell, is a worthy 
instance of this. Although he does not 
serve with any remarkable “pace” he is 
so quick to cover a court, his reach is so 
long, and his eye and nerve so steady, 
that he frequently forces his cleverest 
opponents to “lob” in sheer defense. 
The chances are very slim of even a 
fine placer being able to “pass” him at 
the net, and if the ball once gets within 


-his reach the probabilities are that he will 


“kill” it. To “lob” with accuracy over 
the head of a player adopting this style 
of game with any degree of success is the 
most advisable play, for it allows ample 
time to secure any position in the court 
desired for a subsequent return and forces 
him to leave his position at the net. 

Considerable advantage can often be 
gained by playing to an adversary’s back 
hand, and it is considered one of the best 
evidences of a clever placer to continu- 
ally return the ball to this side of an 
opponent, as almost all players are at 
considerable disadvantage when playing 
back-hand strokes. Thus if the server 
advance toward the net almost in the 
centre of the court, it is preferable to 
place to his left rather than his right 
side. 

In the double game the first return is a 
much more difficult stroke to accomplish 
with success, and differs much more than 
in the single game, whether played from 
the right or the left of the court. The 
positions of the “net” man on the server's 
side and the partner of the striker out 
which experience has taught tennis play- 
ers to be most advantageous are shown 
thus (X) in these double court diagrams. 

When the service is delivered from the 
right side (as in Diagram 5), and the 
server follows up the ball a few yards, a 
short cross-court stroke is advisable. If, 
however, the server anticipates such a 
play and comes some distance straight 
‘forward (as in Diagram 6), hoping to vol- 











ley it, the ball should be lobbed over the 
“net”? man’s head and into the back left- 
hand corner of the court. In a double 
game considerable advantage can often \, 
be gained by catching both opponents 
near the net and lobbing to the back of 
the court. This is a strong attack, and 
should be followed up by both players 
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assuming positions close to the net, but 
of course this can be met on the other 
side by a similar play. 

Perhaps the only instance when the 
position of striker out approaches one of 
advantage from which an attack can well 
be started is ina double game when play- 
ing in the left-hand court. Then the “net” 
man is much less to be feared, as the 
largest part of his court is at his left and 
he cannot defend it as well. Besides this, 
a stroke played short across court will 
force the server also to do back-hand work 
(as in Diagram 7), thus putting both op- 
ponents at a disadvantage. 

If, however, the server is especially 
weak at back-hand play he will perhaps 
come forward close to the side line and 
thus open up the centre of the court for 
the stroke shown in Diagram 8. This 
last play looks as though it could easily 
be returned by the “net” man. Being at 
his left hand, however, it can be placed 
quite close to him with safety, and often 
with succcess. 

A trick play (it cannot be called any- 
thing else) was introduced into the double 
game a few years ago. In this the “net” 
man on the server's side changed his posi- 
tion suddenly, running across the court 
close to the net. The object of this is 
plain. If done when such a return is 
made as that shown in Diagram 5 he will 
have an excellent opportunity to smash 
the return on the volley close to the net. 
This, when successful, is almost sure to 
win the “rest.” This play is considered 
a weak one, as the chances of the “net” 















































man’s being “passed” are too great to 
make it safe. 

These two strokes, the service and the 
first return, are the only strokes which 
have a set, definite and circumscribed 
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place in a game. Lobbing, smashing and 
placing can all be resorted to at almost 
any stage of the game, and are thus gen- 
eral styles of play and not distinct strokes. 


Lobbing and smashing will be treated in 
the third paper of this series. 
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WITH ROD AND LINE THROUGH IRELAND. 


BY T. 


higher forms 
r of fishing was 
ae esieable i in that section of 
= Ireland in which I had the 
good or evil fortune to be born 
and raised. The only river within con- 
venient walking distance in my early 
youth was a tiny limpid stream, which 
then and even now pursues its course 
to the English Channel, babbling and 
rippling through grove and dell and 
meadows sweet, but so small and in- 
significant was it that, even when swol- 
len to its greatest dimensions by long- 
continued rains, a good jumper could 
clear it dry footed. Yet its waters con- 
tained brown trout in abundance and of 
most excellent quality. Many a “half 
pounder” and even “pounder” have I 
lured from beneath its overhanging banks 
and successfully landed, not by means of 
the seductive and deadly fly, but with a 
real live, wriggling worm, or, as it is more 
commonly called in Ireland, a maggot. 

Often have I sallied forth at the first 
peep of dawn after a fresh (that is, when 
it had rained continuously for about 
twenty-four hours, and the water was 
swollen and somewhat muddy), with rod 
and line of primitive construction, and a 
box containing a goodly supply of worms 
freshly dug out of the kitchen garden, and 
before sunset returned home wet and 
weary and hungry as a hawk, with five or 
six dozen of fat brown trout, many of 
which turned the scale at twelve ounces 
and very few less than six. There was 
no great science or lightness of hand re- 
quired. Patience and a certain amount of 
judgment only were wanting. ‘The worm 
was not to be.thrown at haphazard into 
the current where it raced turbulently 
along, but was to be deftly dropped in the 
commencement of each deep pool just 
where there was a curl or gentle swelling 
eddy in the water. 

Here the trout were congregated and 
moved watchfully about, their eyes di- 
rected up stream, and eagerly searching 
for and prepared to gobble up any choice 
morsels which might be borne into their 
lair. A nice pink worm, rolling rapidly 
along with the yellow flood, is a don 
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bouche so tempting that a rush is made for 
it, and the swiftest and strongest greedily 
swallows it. A peculiar circling motion 
of the line gives the angler some idea of 
what has occurred ; quickly it becomes 
taut, and then it may be observed flying 
off at a tangent, either up stream or 
across toward either bank. This is a 
sure sign, and no delay should be made in 
elevating the point of the rod, when it 
will be found that a fish, which must be 
played according to its weight, has been 
safely and securely hooked. 

Often have I returned from one of these 
delightfully pleasant little excursions, 
the equipment for which was so simple 
and inexpensive, fairly groaning under 
the weight of my “catch.” To say that 
the basket on such occasions contained a 
dish fit for a king would be no exaggerat- 
ed description of the beauties with which 
it was packed. 

I well remember the respect, almost 
amounting to reverence, with which I was 
treated, not only by the junior members 
of my family, but by my father, a very 
matter-of-fact and stern old man, as with 
well - affected indifference I modestly ex- 
hibited the result of a day’s sport. The 
fire soon burned with a brighter glow as 
a huge frying pan was produced ; the air 
was filled with an appetizing odor, the tea 
urn emitted its fragrant aroma, and before 
long all would be seated around the old 
dining table enjoying an impromptu feast, 
while I, as the hero of the evening, de- 
scribed the incidents attending the more 
important captures. 

Formal and set dinner parties, where 
everything, from the opening of a napkin 
to the ablution of the finger tips, is done 
in strict accordance with rigid etiquette, 
nor stately banquets, where the tables 
groan under a superabundance of rare 
and expensive viands, could not for a mo- 
ment compare with these homely, old- 
fashioned suppers for genuine enjoyment. 
No headache, no dyspepsia, no disturbed 
slumbers followed them; but, instead, 
sleep, refreshing and profound, and a 
marked increase of mental and physical 
activity on the following day. 

There is evolution in everything, even in 
fishing, and from capturing small brown 
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trout with a rod cut from the nearest 
copse and by no means remarkable for sym- 
metry and pliancy, a line very often consist- 
ing merely of a common piece of twine, 
to which was attached a hook baited with 
the familiar red worm, fate so ordained 
that my lot for a couple of years was to 
be cast in the County of Cavan, whose 
innumerable lakes teem with fish of vari- 
ous kinds, rendering it absolutely imper- 
ative for the sportsman who ambitions 
success and desires to make a record to 
have an extensive and elaborate outfit. 

This county has not been inaptly styled 
the Cumberland of Ireland. Nature has 
been singularly prodigal in her favors to 
both, and they rejoice in an unrivaled 
wealth of charming lake scenery of rare 
and exceptional beauty. With the latter 
county, situated in the North of England, 
I am not at all familiar, save through the 
medium of literature; but the former I 
know thoroughly. I have tramped its 
wild and lonely moors from early morn 
until late at night. The moon’s pale, 
mystic light has found me crouching be- 
hind some hastily-improvised blind, list- 
ening with feverish expectancy for the 
weird, rushing sound which heralds the 
approach of a flock of wild ducks, wid- 
geon, geese or swans, which in winter 
make a regular resort of these great in- 
land waters. 

But the days, aye months, in succession 
that I spent upon its lakes! At one time 
trolling for the huge, ravenous pike, many 
of which grow to quite an abnormal size, 
attaining in some instances the extraordi- 
nary weight of forty pounds ; at another, 
with but poor and indifferent success, en- 
deavoring to induce the big, shy, brown 
trout to quit his fooling and swallow the 
dainty fly which I so invitingly cast be- 
fore him, instead of playfully striking at 
it with his tail and then with a mighty 
splash provokingly disappearing mid a 
succession of wavelets and _ bubbles. 
These good old days are reckoned among 
the happiest, healthiest, and best of my 
life. 

When a person takes up his residence 
in any part of Ireland in which fishing is 
the predominant amusement, if he be at 
all devoted to the gentle pastime, instead 
of relying upon his own judgment or that 
of the London or Dublin tradesman who 
supplies his tackle, he should consult 
some local sportsman who has a personal 
knowledge of the water, the habits of the 
fish and their several varieties, and the 
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flies and baits which are likely to prove 
most effective, otherwise time, patience 
and an expensive outfit will fail to ac- 
complish the desired end, which in all 
cases means a “ good basket.” 

I was determined on making my début 
mid the lakes of Cavan thoroughly 
equipped, and in consequence had _ flies 
of every conceivable size, make and color, 
some so small that they were scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, others so large, 
gaudy and unnatural looking that the 
wonder was how any fish with the slightest 
pretense to instinct could be deluded into 
the belief that they were real. Then there 
were minnows of various designs and pat- 
terns, and a large assortment of spoon 
baits, together with an apparently inex- 
haustible supply of hooks. As tothe rods, 
they were simply the best that could be 
obtained in the market, and the fish that 
a fairly expert angler could not land with 
any one of them had yet to make its ap- 
pearance in Irish waters. Thus fully armed 
for the fray, in a manner that would have 
made poor old Isaac Walton green with 
envy, I took up my quarters in the little 
village of Arna, right in the middle of the 
lake district. I was fortunate enough to 
secure as boatman a thoroughly keen old 
sportsman — perhaps poacher would be 
the more appropriate term—who was fa- 
miliar with all the good “throws” upon 
every river and lake on the whole country 
side. 

Right behind the village hotel was a 
magnificent sheet of water. A prettier 
lake I have never seen. It was almost a 
perfect square, about two miles across, 
and surrounded on all-sides by a forest of 
ancient oak ; and upon a hot summer’s 
day, when the sun shone brilliantly and 
these grand old trees were arrayed in the 
cool, green perfection of summer garb, 
the combination of wood and water was 
indescribably beautiful. To row out to 
the centre of it and sit there in the boat 
for hours enjoying the calm and peaceful 
scene, now peering down into the cold, 
crystal depths, now feasting delighted 
eyes on the charming panorama of forests, 
whose gnarled old monarchs had no fear 
of the woodcutter, frequently gave as 
much pleasure as fishing. 

From the position of the lake and its 
environments it can be easily understood 
that there was no lack of that tasty, 
dainty food to which trout are so partial. 
Immense swarms of flies and insects of 
every description were constantly flitting 
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about above the surface of the water. 
Frequently an enormous trout would 
spring right up into the midst of a cloud 
of them, scattering them in every direc- 
tion and then dropping back with a splash 
which set an angler’s ears tingling. 
Owing to the superabundance of natural 
flies, artificial ones, no matter how well 
tied, were seldom tempting, and it was 
almost an impossibility to take one of 
these large fish by such means. 

On the first morning I was up at “ cock 
crow,” my thoughts running upon the ex- 
citing and exhilarating struggle in which 
in imagination I saw myself engaged with 
one of these fresh-water leviathans. As 
all preparations were perfected on the 
preceding evening, myself and my servant 
were soon heading for a certain section of 
the lake which the monsters were known 
to frequent. Rods, lines, landing net 
and gaff attracted admiring and envious 
glances from the guide. As far as ap- 
pearances went everything was in our 
favor; the sky was dark and cloudy, a 
nice warm breeze blew steadily from the 
south, and the usually glass - like surface 
of the lake was broken into soft, rolling 
waves that made our flies play so natu- 
rally that cunning indeed should be the 
fish that could distinguish any deceit. 

Taking up a good position in the centre 
of the boat, I lost no time in commencing 
operations. The tackle worked splendidly, 
and the flies fell upon the curling water 
softly and gently, as if they had de- 
scended on wings from above. Lightly 
and deftly they were drawn in with all 
the other little wiles upon which the 
angler relies, but it was all to no purpose. 
Energetically and persistently I flogged 
the water for hours, trying one fly after 
another, until the resources of my book 
were well nigh exhausted, but not even 
the sight of a fish, much less a genuine 
rise, resulted, and the grand rush, for 
which I was on the tenterhooks of ex- 
pectancy, never came. 

After hours of continuous and persever- 
ing exertion the labor began to grow 
monotonous and irksome, and at the sug- 
gestion of the boatman I abandoned all 
chance of trout, and, changing tackle, 
managed to kill a fair basket of perch, 
with which the lake literally swarmed. 

The following morning again found me 
on the lake, still threshing away with the 
same dogged perseverance, determined 
upon leaving no effort untried to capture 
one of the “big uns,” with which I pur- 
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posed astonishing my city friends and 
showing the great things of which I was 
capable. After trying one fly after an- 
other with the same dismal and disap- 
pointing result, I had recourse to minnows 
and spoons, and “trolled” for hours, pass- 
ing and repassing over all those most 
likely places, but my failure to get even a 
nibble was in every respect as complete as 
with the fly. 

Once more I found a temporary solace 
for my ill success in the lively and really 
amusing occupation of pulling in the ag- 
gressive perch, many of which were of 
quite a respectable size, averaging ten or 
twelves ounces. Here, at least, there was 
no delay or tedious waiting. It was simply 
a case of baiting the hooks and pitching 
them into the water, when the cork would 
bob up and down a couple of times, and 
then, with a gentle sweep, sail away ; at 
this juncture a quick turn of the wrist, 
and the greedy little fellow, his fins stick- 


‘ing angrily out and his scales glittering 


like polished steel, lies gasping in the bot- 
tom of the boat. Occasionally one would 
wriggle off the hook and drop into the 
water, but this catastrophe, liable at all 
times to occur, enhanced the pleasure of 
a successful landing. 

When we had taken a goodly number it 
so happened that our supply of worms 
fell short, but my servant, who knew the 
ways of the fish, did not mind this a bit. 
Quickly producing his knife he ripped the 
lining of his coat and took out a piece of 
red flannel, which formed the internal 
padding. ‘This he cut into small portions 
about the size of an ordinary earthworm, 
and with them we proceeded to bait our 
hooks, and the result was by no means 
disappointing. Perch are evidently not 
discriminating, and the faculty which en- 
ables even the inferior animals to draw 
distinctions and exercise what practically 
amounts to judgment is not highly de- 
veloped in them. They bit away merrily 
as ever, because, I suppose, they were in 
the humor, and we pulled them steadily 
in until the rapidly-sinking sun warned us 
of the approach of night. 

Next morning, as I lay in bed meditat- 
ing rather moodily on my utter inability 
to catch or even induce one of the big 
trout to rise, I heard a loud and rather 
excited knocking at my door. Suddenly 
my servant rushed in, crying out, “Oh! 
Mother of Moses [his favorite exclama- 
tion when more than usually moved], see 
what Moggy has caught!” I rubbed my 
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eyes and lazily asked what it was, when 
on a big dish, which he carried in both 
hands, he exhibited an object which made 
me fairly jump out of bed through sheer 
joy. 
It was nothing less than one of the 
huge brown trout about which I had 
heard so much and for which I had been 
fruitlessly angling for two consecutive 
days and fondly dreaming for the same 
number of nights. As it lay there dead 
and rigid, but withal so charmingly fresh 
looking, it seemed in every way a subject 
upon which a painter might appropriately 
exhaust the highest resources of his art. 
Fully thirty inches long, with an exceed- 
ingly fine head—which appeared smaller 
than it really was, owing to its immense 
girth at the shoulders—its back and sides 
beautifully speckled, and its great, fan- 
like tail, it looked the beau ideal of a lake 
trout, one which a true sportsman would 
give a deal to see. 

“ Moggy ” as he was called, the son of 
the proprietor of the hotel, was a big awk- 
ward boy of about sixteen years of age. 
When not at school he spent most of his 
time pottering about the lake, fishing for 
perch or eels, or setting night lines for 
pike. It appears that on the previous 
evening he either found or someone pre- 
sented him with a live frog. With this he 
baited a large pike hook, and set it in 
one of the well-known haunts of this om- 
nivorous and ravenous feeder, and in the 
morning when he went to examine it he 
found a trout so big as to almost take his 
breath away. 

Here, indeed, was a distressing revela- 
tion and a somewhat ludicrous commen- 
tary on my elaborate, and comparatively 
costly, outfit. For two whole days I 
fished with the very best tackle a cele- 
brated maker could produce without see- 
ing a trout, much less hooking one, and 
yet a big lubberly boy, with a piece of 
common twine for a line and a pike hook 
baited with a frog, actually kills one that 
I would have given almost any reasonable 
sum of money to have landed. How- 
ever, I was determined upon not being 
outdone and started forth in quest of 
some frogs. 

Having got frogs enough I soon had 
one of them properly impaled on a good 
stout pike hook, and once more entered 
the boat in the hope that this time, at all 
events, I would be successful. It sud- 
denly came on to blow very freshly, the 
waves rose high, and the surface of the 
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lake was flecked with white foam. When 
rounding a projection cdlled Soldier’s 
Point, owing to a melancholy accident 
that had occurred there many years be- 
fore, I thought I had fouled on the bot- 
tom; the rod bent like whalebone, and 
the wheel revolved with noisy rapidity. 
I yelied out to the man to back water as 
fast as he could; but just as he was in 
the act of doing so I became convinced 
from the peculiar motion of the rod that 
a living weight was attached to it. 

A fish I had on, beyond all question, 
one of the “big uns” I[ earnestly hoped. 
Sometimes he would make a rush so vig- 
orous and determined he almost carried 
the rod away, then again he would sud- 
denly drop to the bottom and stubbornly 
resist all efforts to make him move. His 
tactics were of the most capricious and 
unexpected kind, and there was no guess- 
ing what he purposed doing. When the 
sulking fit, which generally lasted from 
five to ten minutes, was over, he would 
indulge in a series of somersaults, after 
which he would glide about quietly and 
placidly, avoiding all embarrassing antics, 
as if the exercise had a soothing effect 
upon him. 

However, during all the time I kept 
him well in hand, always had a firm feel 
upon him, and after the lapse of an hour 
of exciting work I felt that he was at my 
mercy and that I could go in and finish 
him. I now began to wind up, and pres- 
ently a big orifice fully capable of admit- 
ting a good-sized potato appeared feebly 
gasping above the surface of the water. 
The species of the fish was no longer a 
matter of doubt—nothing but a pike or 
a codfish, and an exceedingly large one, 
could be the possessor of such a cavern 
of a mouth. 

Gradually I elevated the point of my rod, 
and drew him closer and closer toward 
the side of the boat. Every moment his 
struggles became weaker and feebler. I 
had him now on the surface of the water, 
and as he wabbled aimlessly about, open- 
ing his huge jaws and languidly moving 
his immense tail, he appeared a veritable 
monster. ‘Throwing the rod well back 
over my left shoulder, I brought him 
within striking distance of the gaff, and 
the next instant he lay safely at my feet. 

Meantime the blacksmith, the tailor, 
the shoemaker and the representatives of 
the various humble crafts, who had been 
watching the contest with the keenest 
interest, all rushed down to meet me 
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as I rowed to the shore. They cheered 
and laughed alternately, and as they 
viewed the savage-looking pike they re- 
counted strange stories of recent vi- 
cious depredations—how Mrs. Muldoon’s 
clutch of twelve beautiful young ducks, 
were gobbled up one fine morning, and 
how a whole flock of goslings were greed- 
ily devoured by these monsters, without 
the formal permission of the owner. 
Indeed, the contents of his stomach went 
far to corroborate these tales—a rat in a 
very advanced stage of digestion, a water 
hen, several small fish, and grubs and 
worms without end were all collected 
there. He weighed thirty-seven pounds, 
and his flesh when baked was pronounced 
excellent by those who had courage 
enough to partake of it. 

The following day we started for “ Lough 
na Bach,” a small and very uninteresting 
sheet of water, situated on an elevated 
plateau, on the borders of Cavan and 
Longford. It formed a poor and melan- 
choly contrast to the beauties of Arna 
Lake. There was not a tree, shrub or 
flower to be seen. It was surrounded by 
a lonely moor, which extended for miles 
in every direction, and the general air of 
desolation was increased by the crumbling 
ruins of an old monastery, which stood 
close by. 

No time was lost in launching, and 
when passing over the deep portion of 
the lake, where the water lay still and 
sluggish, I hooked a small fish of exquis- 
ite beauty and richness of coloring, the 
like of which I never saw before. It was 
gaudy and almost fantastic in appearance, 
with a rare and fascinating combination 
of tints. Its back was a dark sea green. 
Deep fervid orange -colored spots orna- 
mented the sides, while below it was a 
bright vermilion. 

The boatman, observing my puzzled 
look, commiseratingly informed me that 
it was a “ char,” and that, although in the 
British Isles they were exceedingly rare, 
this little lake was well supplied with 
them. Among the country people there 
was a legend to the effect that in the 
early ages the monks who once lived in 
the crumbling monastery imported them 
from some foreign land, and that they 
took kindly to their new home and freely 
propagated. They never exceeded seven 
inches in length and their flesh, when 
cooked, was of a rich pink shade and 
peculiarly delicate in flavor. The first 
day’s fishing on “Lough na Bach”’ re- 
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sulted in a basket of four dozen splendid 
brown trout. I had many a pleasant 
day’s sport there afterward, sometimes 
exceeding, sometimes falling short of that 
number. 

The time soon afterward arrived when 
trout, perch, char, pike, etc., were to be 
abandoned for the lord of our rivers and 
lakes, the noble salmon. Fate, with a con- 
siderate regard for my proclivitles, kindly 
ordained that my home for some time was 
to be among the rivers and lakes of the 
County Mayo. My headquarters were in 
Ballina, a town situated on the Moy, un- 
doubtedly one of the finest salmon rivers 
in Ireland. The lower portion of it is’ 
extensively netted, and standing on the 
road within a quarter of a mile of the 
market place I have often witnessed some 
phenomenal draughts of fish. 

On this river there were any number of 
good “throws,” and it was upon one of 
them that I hooked and landed my first 
salmon. In the different kinds of sport 
requiring coolness,judgment, quickness of 
eye and steadiness of hand and nerve I 
was fairly proficient; but when for the 
first time I experienced the rush of a sal- 
mon and saw my eighteen - foot green- 
heart rod bend like a willow wand as a 
fish which seemed to possess the power 
of a locomotive tugged and strained at 
the line, I must confess that I hardly 
knew what I was doing. However, after 
a tussle extending over some thirty-five 
minutes I killed my fish, and in time, as 
experience broadened, soon began to re- 
gard the killing of a salmon as quite an 
ordinary event. 

There can be no doubt but that rod fish- 
ing properly followed is the perfection of 
sport; but for catching fish there is 
nothing like the questionable “ otter.” 
Time and again has it been managed with 
deadly effect on the far-famed waters of 
Lough Conn, one of the largest and most 
beautiful of Irish lakes. It lies at the 
base of that grand old mountain, Nephin, 
and in its spacious waters, which cover an 
area fully eighteen miles long by ten 
miles broad, a great variety of fresh-water 
fish find congenial haunts. ‘The scenery 
surrounding the lake is picturesquely va- 
ried, and to see it at its best one should 
be afloat at sunrise. Then with the rap- 
idly-changing lights and shadows, with 
the clouds of mist curling upward, and 
with perchance a pair of eagles swinging 
in lazy circles around the mountain top, it 
forms a picture not soon to be forgotten. 
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A very deadly method of fishing this 
water, too, though one which the true ang- 
ler will hardly encourage, is by means of an 
“otter,” by the help of which contrivance 
a great expanse of water can be covered 
either from shore or from a boat, and a 
number of trolls kept going at the same 
time. 

I do not purpose, however, to dwell 
at length upon what can be done with the 
deadly “ weighted board,” its use properly 
belonging to the class of fisherman who 
are either poachers outright, or who think 
far more of the number of fish killed than 
of the sport to be enjoyed. 

For anyone partial to good hotels, an 
excellent club and magnificent salmon 
fishing, which is within five minutes’ walk 
of his bedroom, I know of no better place 
in the world than the ancient town of Gal- 
way. Standing on the bridge spanning 
the Corrib, which flows through that ven- 
erable city, and looking down into the 


limpid pool, numbers of fish may be seen 
there at one time. In fact the bottom 
seems absolutely paved with them. 

There is one “throw” not more than 
eighty yards long upon which as many as 
six or eight anglers may be seen moving 
along in regular succession. Sometimes 
three or four of them will all have “ fish 
on” at the same time, when exciting scenes 
occur. The Bush in the County Antrim, 
the Ban in Londonderry, the many lakes 
and rivers of Donegal, the Sligo River, 
the Shannon, the Lee and Blackwater, 
in Cork, are among the finest salmon 
rivers in the world. Permission to fish can 
be easily obtained, living is cheap and the 
whiskey excellent. 

But one golden rule the angler should 
observe, and that is never to go provided 
with a large book of flies. What suits 
one river may be useless on another. He 
should be guided in his selection by some 
local fisherman of repute. 
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a a NDER the im- 
fa f, proved condi- 
tions of travel 
the number of 
persons who go 
to the Rocky 
Mountains for 
trout fishing is 
constantly in- 
creasing. The 
means of trans- 
portation are 
now so com- 
plete, the time 
and cost of the 
journey have 
been reduced 
to so comparatively low a figure, and the 
pleasures of the trip are so many and 
varied that many a man makes an an- 
nual excursion to the great white peaks in 
preference to any other part of the country. 
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CARNIFEX, 


After all, trout fishing means more than 
merely trout catching. If it were only a 
matter of obtaining so many to-day and 
as many more to-morrow, and of eating 
them meal after meal as a sort of med- 
icinal change of diet, the object certainly 
would not justify the expenditure of time 
and money which anglers are willing to 
put upon it. Fish, even trout, can be got 
nearer home than New Mexico, and, re- 
garded as a delicacy, can certainly be 
bought in the market cheaper than they 
can be caught by the city man. 

But trout fishing is an art—who can 
deny it ?—and all art is largely a matter of 
sentiment. The mere utility of an artistic 
thing becomes secondary. A small gourd 
or a match box or any other plain little 
receptacle will do to hold snuff, but will 
any snuff taker deny that the indulgence 
would not be sweeter if his pinch could 
come from the delicately wrought hollow 
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of a box made by Benvenuto Cellini? 
We can get information from the rough 
type work of a newspaper, but how much 
more pleasure to read from a large white 
page, with clear and graceful type, bound 
in the dainty taste of the workmen for 
Louis Quatorze? Sings the old hymn: 


It is not all of life to live; 


and it is not all of fishing to fish. 

There is the joy of anticipation, and 
for this you must have confidence in the 
place you propose to goto. Then there 
is the sense of really taking an outing, 
and this will not come unless you ex- 
change your accustomed scenes for those 
quite new or at least different. There is 
the exultation arising from skillful victory 
over a worthy antagonist, an exultation 
to be felt only where the fish are truly 
game. Finally these pleasures must not 
cost too much in toil, weariness or dis- 
comfort or else they will disappear under 
the shadow of these ills. Nothing is 
worth more than its value, so that it be- 
hooves one to choose in pleasure taking 
of every sort, fishing included, the means 
which shall bring results within their 
proper price. The game should be worth 
the candle. 

Now, one cannot find anywhere or 
everywhere in the Rockies all these con- 
ditions. There are hundreds of streams 
which contain what young writers are so 
fond of calling the speckled beauties ; but 
those that contain the most trout are al- 
most inaccessible. In the rivers where 
they grow largest they are likely to be 
dull spirited, tamely submitting to be 
dragged out like a varlet sucker, and in 
others, where the fish are good, the re- 
gion is so comfortless or the banks and 
bottom are so bad that the angler must 
take infinite and vexatious trouble, pay- 
ing out in toil and patience more than 
his creelful is worth after he has ob- 
tained it. 

One river exists in the Rockies, how- 
ever, where the angler can go with an as- 
surance of catching plenty of trout, and 
gamy ones, and can carry on the fight 
without exhausting either his body, his 
patience or his purse, and where he will 
find his vocation yield a return in health 
and amusement and improvement of mind 
and muscle quite beyond the pleasure of 
successful angling, which itself is enough 
to satisfy a reasonable man. 

This river is the Pecos, where in its 
upper part it escapes from the mountains 
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of eastern New Mexico and starts on its 
course toward the Rio Grande. 

South of Pike’s Peak the front or 
easternmost range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains bends somewhat westward and con- 
tinues southward in that most picturesque 
of Colorado’s ranges, the Sangre de 
Cristo. This again breaks at the border 
of New Mexico into several lines of south- 
ward-reaching summits—frays out, as it 
were, into a fringe of mountains which 
gradually sink into the plains of the 
lower Rio Grande. 

Loftiest of these terminal ranges is 
the Glorietta, whose foothills and ter- 
races fill northeastern New Mexico and 
abound in brooks fed by the snows that 
lie all summer upon the central peaks ; 
springs and rivulets and snow-bank 
meltings, escaping through the mossy 
bogs and coursing along the cajfions, 
gathering into torrents that find their 
way ever downward and eastward into 
a central valley, where they unite to form 
one powerful stream. This is the Pecos 
River, which takes its name—the Spanish 
word for sheep—from the vast pastures 
which lie along its lower courses, where 
thousands of flocks are herded night and 
day by sleepy Mexicans, as they have 
been for three centuries past. 

Hither, just 350 years ago, came the 
armed explorers and traders sent by the 
Spanish conquerors of New Mexico to 
find what lay in the unknown spaces north- 
ward. They discovered valley after valley 
filled with a quiet, simple-hearted, indus- 
trious people, cultivating extensive and 
varied crops, irrigating their fields by an 
ingenious system of small canals, and 
dwelling in large community houses, ser- 
viceable for defense against the nomadic 
savages of the plains and governed by 
rulers who believed themselves viceroy of 
the sun. With these soldiers came Cath- 
olic friars, as eager to win souls and lay 
up treasures in heaven as their captains 
were to accumulate wealth upon earth. 
Rejoiced at the discovery of this great 
harvest ripe for the church, they first fell 
upon their knees ; then they fell upon the 
people. 

Upon this river here, just where it es- 
caped from the green foothills, stood one 
of the fortress settlements of these Toltec 
frontiersmen, a pueblo or “town,” as the 
Spaniards justly styled it. Others were 
back in the hills. It was a point of van- 
tage and the Spaniards took possession. 
Years passed. Soldiers and priests came 
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and went. Battles were lost and won. 
The pueblo was destroyed or fell into 
ruins, of which only the shapeless heaps 
remain, but the clergy had built a church 
out of the enduring adobe, and that queer 
result of the Spanish domination, the mix- 
ed breed Mexican peasant, took posses- 
sion, raised his scanty, neglected crops, 
attended his numberless sheep and goats 
and herded his ponies and long-horned 
cattle. Life was as calm as the long sum- 
mer days on these rolling uplands; the 
people as bovine and unprogressive as 
their herds. 

Then came the Yankee. As the Span- 
iard had swept through and over the 
aborigines three centuries before, so did 
the American explorers and frontiersmen, 
reckless and energetic, crowd out of the 
way the inactive Mexican. He saw with 
stupid wonder the rule and customs of his 
ancestors replaced by the politics and en- 
terprise of the North. Mines were opened, 
great ranches fenced in, cities established, 
railways hurried athwart his pastures and 
hotels and trading posts arose beside him, 
but he only looked and wondered and 
went on his way. Now the traveler 
lounging in that acme of civilization, the 
Pullman car, glides swiftly through his 
country and sees to-day substantially the 
same herdsmen and puebloan whom the 
priests “ converted ” so long, long ago. 

The point of approach to this fishing in 
the upper Pecos is Rowe, a station on the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, 
about half way between Las Vegas and 
Santa Fé. The train leaving Chicago 
each evening lands you at Rowe the 
second afternoon, without change of cars. 
The season opens June 1. 

At Rowe itself there is nothing except 
a few rude houses, but the station agent, 
or someone else there, can always supply 
a carriage and driver to take the visitor 
over to the Ellis ranch, seven miles dis- 
tant, which is the stopping place for fisher- 
men ; or, if notice be given them by mail, 
the people at the Ellis ranch will send a 
team to meet you. 

The road is excellent, allowing the 
horses to trot nearly all the way, so that 
the drive seems a short one and gets you 
to the ranch in good time for supper. It 
passes close to the old church and pueblo 
already spoken of, both of which are 
falling slowly into ruins, yet are regarded 
by the village Indians of the Rio Grande 
valley with peculiar veneration. Here, 
tradition says, Montezuma, the hero-god— 
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not that earthly Montezuma whom Cortez 
conquered in Mexico—last reviewed the 
battalions of his followers before he 
miraculously disappeared, and it is here 
he will some day reappear with con- 
quering power. A perpetual fire was kept 
burning in the pueblo when the Span- 
iards first went there, and mingling their 
paganism with the Christianity taught 
them by the friars this fire was trans- 
ferred to the church and acquired a 
sacred significance. It is only a few 
years since it was allowed to go out, and 
then only because the Indians who had 
attended it moved away. 

Ellis ranch is prepared to entertain very 
comfortably parties of fishermen, includ- 
ing their women folk, and its charges are 
moderate. It stands close to the river 
and is at the centre of the best section, a 
length of some ten miles of ideal trout 
water. 

The river comes dashing down cool and 
clear, between low hills sparsely over- 
grown with cedars, among which rise 
many great yellow pines iooking as if 
planted by some ancient landscape gar- 
dener. Close along the bank grow 
thickets of trees and bushes which cast 
their shade far out, but do not interfere in 
the slightest withthe useof the rod. The 
bottom is everywhere rocky or gravelly, 
and the depth is not usually over one’s 
boot tops, though there are deeper places 
here and there which would require wad- 
ing trousers if one proposed to walk 
through them without getting wet. 

In the lower part of the ten-mile stretch 
above Old Pecos the river is so wide 
that in wading up one naturally makes 
casts on each hand, right and left. High- 
er up the torrent grows more narrow and 
rapid, until finally it becomes too tortuous 
and overgrown with brush to admit of 
proper casting ; but even then it may be 
fished successfully by other methods. 

As tothe trout, there isno end to them, 
all the way up to the patriarchal five 
pounders which are more often heard of 
than seen. They are locally considered 
of two varieties, distinguished as “silver” 
and “salmon,” the latter having more 
red upon their bellies and generally richer 
in color all over ; they run somewhat larger 
than the grayer ones, but do not make so 
good a fight. All, however, are gamy in 
a high degree—a quality in which the 
trout of Colorado and Wyoming are defi- 
cient. Whether this is due to some special 
characteristic in the Pecos, or whether, as 
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has been suggested, it is a matter of edu- 
cation, the reader may speculate upon for 
himself. The “interesting fact remains,” 
as they sing in “ Patience,” that when you 
hook a Pecos River trout you have got to 
play him very nicely if you mean to bring 
him ashore. 

Herein lies the special glory of this 
river over most Western streams. ‘To 
haul a trout in hand over hand by main 
strength, or toss him over your head 
into the grass, as a girl would a perch, is 
insulting to the prince of brook fishes. 
He should be treated like a gentleman, 
given a fair chance in the tourney, allowed 
to show his prowess and craft against 
your skill. This done, when at last you 
have defeated his most insidious cunning 
and baffled his fiercest rushing, you would 
bring him to life and let him go again if 
you could, for you are not only proud of 
yourself but proud of him. 

The flies recommended for this river, 
after an experience of several seasons, 
are these: Royal coachman, cowdung, 
brown hackle, cock-a-bondhu, Seth Green 
and professor; also the English flies 
hare’s ear and yellow, blue-bodied black 
hackle and orange - bodied red hackle. 
No. g is the proper size of hook. 

While anyone may live comfortably at 
the ranch, the banks of this river afford 
the most delightful of camping places. 
The ground is warm and dry, shade and 
fuel are abundant and the cleanest and 
purest of water isever at hand. The tent 
should be placed well above high water 
mark, however, for now and then in mid- 
summer terrific thunderstorms burst upon 
the mountains. An amount of water falls 
in half an hour that is almost incredible, 
and it comes pouring down the dry 
gulches and concentrates into the river 
with amazing quickness. Only a few mo- 
ments suffice to turn the limpid cascades 
into a boiling turmoil of deep, muddy 
water, which rages and booms in a way 
you would have thought impossible a few 
moments before. An hour or two later 
the supplies of rain have ceased, the flood 
rapidly subsides, and perhaps before the 
day is done—certainly by the next morn- 
ing—the water is pure again and the trout 
biting as usual. 

This valley is 7,000 feet above the sea, 
but in the latitude of Norfolk. The air 
therefore has not the chill which would 
belong to it in a northern region at that 
height; yet it is rare and bracing and 
full of the spirit of life. This is one 
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great advantage in going to the far West, 
that you find yourself not only amid new 
scenes and amid grand scenes (for the 
tall old summits, hoary with never-melt- 
ing snow, tower up beyond the green hills 
all along the horizon), but in an atmos- 
phere and climate quite different from 
what you have been breathing at home. 
“The high glens and valleys of the South- 
west,” reports one enthusiastic angler who 
had been tramping along the Pecos, “are 
surrounded by a charm peculiarly their 
own. There is a bright crispness in the 
air, an intense blueness in the sky, a con- 
trast of colors caused by the mixture of 
the dark foliage of the pine, the tender 
green of the cottonwood and the delicate 
silver of the aspen, which together clothe 
hill and vale, that belongs to these alone.” 

For a camping party this region is per- 
fect, and you can move about and explore 
the numberless tributaries and headwaters 
of the Pecos, all of which are full of trout, 


-without incumbrance or a wearying dis- 


tance to walk homeward at night. 

The catch varies in New Mexico as in 
New York according to the expertness of 
the angler. I recall one man, who knew 
well both the river and his rod, who told 
me that on the best day he ever had he 
caught 125, averaging nearly half a pound 
each, the largest weighing slightly over 
two pounds, and in his opinion at present 
less than seventy-five a day would be con- 
sidered a poor tally by a scientific angler. 
This doesn’t count the little ones, which one 
throws back again with an angler’s bless- 
ing and advice to grow bigger before 
they let their appetite get the better of 
them again. A friend of mine from Chi- 
cago caught in three successive morn- 
ings forty-five, sixty-three and fifty-seven 
fish, all over half a pound in weight. 

This is not the only place in New Mexico 
or Arizona where one can get trout, but it 
is probably the best place. There are 
brooks coming out of these same moun- 
tains within a few miles of Santa Fé and 
of the Las Vegas Hot Springs to which 
tourists will be able to find their way. 
The mountains of the mining region in 
the southwestern part of New Mexico have 
many tempting streams, but they are 
rather difficult to get at for the ordinary 
traveler; the man going into that region 
on business or for the fall hunting, which 
is good down there, is certainly advised to 
take his rod along. The Atlantic and 
Pacific line across Northern Arizona passes 
in the neighborhood of the San Francisco 
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peaks through an excellent fishing dis- 

trict, and a most beautiful country withal 

for camping and general enjoyment. 
There, too, the tourist has the advantage 
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makes an excellent headquarters for fish- 
ing and shooting trips. Another conven- 
ient and profitable centre in the same 
region is Williams Station, where the rail- 


MY FIRST TWO POUNDER. 


of some civilization. The considerable 
town of Flagstaff, standing in the midst 
of a picturesque wooded hill country at 
the foot of the San Francisco range, 


way company sustains an eating house, 
which is in effect a hotel capable of tak- 
ing care of any small party or outfitting 
them for travel or camping. 








CHILD OF THE SEA. 


Nor from Nirvana of ecstatic ease, 
Or Eden of repose, 

But faint from conflict, lord of conquered peace, 
Aspiring man arose. 


All life is one, so runs the newer thought ; 
I was through times foregone, 

When love and hate were dumb and sex was not. 
ons ago, by tokens known, 


I slept inert, prone on the primal strand; 
A wave whose touch was bliss, 

Moon drawn, crept up along the singing sand 
And woke me with a kiss 


To larger life. Still, as that wave returns 
When wan moons wax apace, 

A buried memory wakes and sobs and yearns 
In mothers of my race. 


Still, passing tremors dash the deep-sea calm 
That broods upon the bride— 

Like Hebrew Rachael, fair as Orient palm, 
Like Leah, tender eyed. 


The gray mist falls, the vexing cyclone breaks 
In vague unrest on me ; 

In cloudy mood and halting stanza speaks 
The travail of the sea. 


An urban slave, faring through ways remote, 
I see the sea-blown woods 

Etched on the clouds, and hear the thunderous rote 
Of ever-moving floods. 


I dream of cliffs and darkened dells— 
A wrinkled pall of waves 

Round all, where artists of the tiny shell 
Pile marble over graves. 


Keep thou the tryst, O Sea, with child of thine, 
And once again repeat 

The tale of cycles gone! For, mother mine, 
Thy cradle song was sweet. 


CHARLEs W. HILts. 
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BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower and darkling waters 
pass, 

And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep 
the grass. 


Tuus writes William Cullen Bryant in 
an apostrophe to the evening wind; but 
how charmingly suggestive the words are 
to those who are fond of outdoor life in 
the country, and how well suited to all who 
take their photographic cameras in search 
of foliage studies. Their ways shall be in- 
deed pleasant ones, and “ where the o’er- 
shadowing branches sweep the grass” 
they will find many attractive photo- 
graphic subjects. Indeed, did space only 
permit, one might rhapsodize at length 
upon this seductive theme, but a large 
proportion of readers have tasted the 
delights of photographic outings in the 
country and can poetize for themselves. 

To take up the subject of photograph- 
ing foliage from its practical side, I can 
imagine that if I said that foliage consti- 
tutes a chief charm in landscapes I should 
be accused of making a trite remark. 
But, on the other hand, I cannot affirm 
that no landscape is complete without fo- 
liage. Panoramic views of large extent 
will reduce the size of any single tree or 
even masses of woodland to a mere iso- 
lated portion of dark tone or color; and 
yet how beautiful a successful photograph 
of the panoramic character is! ‘Then, 


‘farther away. 


again, there are very many water views— 
or “marines,” to use art jargon—that are 
almost equally interesting. Occasionally, 
too, views are found in rocky or desert 
places which possess a charm of their 
own, while not a leaf is to be seen in any 
of them. But views of this kind should 
be classed as exceptions to the general 
rule that foliage is one of the greatest 
beauties in natural landscape, and that 
when successfully photographed it is al- 
ways full of interest. 

The photographic amateur who has 
good opportunities for travel and obser- 
vation will find that certain kinds of fo- 
liage lend themselves to photographic 
treatment better than others. Forests (at 
least those in northern and temperate 
climates), and indeed wild foliage in 
general, are untractable subjects. For 


instance, anyone making a first trip 
through the Adirondacks, in Northern 
New York, would probably be enthu- 


siastic over the splendid primeval woods, 
with their moss- covered bowlders and 
dark, gloomy recesses ; but on attempting 
to make a photograph of the scene he 
would find that the camera could only 
be made to include sections of the tree 
trunks close at hand, the branches of 
which would entirely hide those a little 
Taking the camera farther 
back or using wide-angle lenses would 
not help matters. The majestic effect 
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of this kind of forest scenery depends 
upon the short vistas, which photographic 
lenses cannot well reproduce, more space 
being required. 

The rank undergrowth which is gener- 
ally found in these woods to a greater or 
less degree is another drawback to pho- 
tography, for it gets in the way of the 
lens, cutting off the distance and con- 
cealing the noble lower parts of the tree 
trunks. Now and then an open place or 
clearing will be found where photograph- 
ing will be possible, even if not entirely 
satisfactory ; but when the woods and foli- 
age fringe the shores of lakes or rivers so 
that the camera can be taken some dis- 
tance away from the shore and the expos- 
ure made from a boat, things will be much 
more favorable. I shall content myself 
with hinting that a rocky lakeside with 
stately evergreens rising in the back- 
ground, and fallen trunks in picturesque 
confusion nearer by, are not so very hard 
to find and will well repay the trouble of 
photographing. 

These, however, are not what I mean 
by foliage subjects. The foliage of the 
wild forests, though beautiful in its way, 
is not as luxuriant as that of the culti- 
vated woodlands, and not well adapted to 
the camera. ‘The view on the Wissahick- 
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on Creek, near Philadelphia, on page 307, 
is a beautiful specimen of a foliage bit or 
study in a cultivated locality, and one 
can see how much more easy it becomes 
to select a good point of view for the 
camera in such a place than it would be 
in the dense, tangled woods of the Adiron- 
dacks. The romantic and beautiful stream, 
with its quaint Indian name, was famous 
among painters and poets long before 
the art of photography was invented or 
thought of, and it has lost none of its at- 
tractions among artistically - minded peo- 
ple since the introduction of the camera. 
Now, while remembering that it is by no 
means every landscape famous among 
painters that can be done justice to by 
photography, one enjoys all the more a 
photographic outing on the Wissahickon 
For, as a skillful veteran in photography 
once said, there are few streams in the 
world that within equally short distances 
offer such numerous and good subjects 


-for the camera. 


As the illustration shows, the foliage is 
very luxuriant and casts lovely, deep, cool 
shadows, while yet allowing the tree 
trunks and parts of the overhanging 
branches to be seen with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to make an effective picture. 
Such a sweet little bit of quiet pastoral 
simplicity could not be obtained in the 
stern woods of the North, and the foliage 
which this view shows so perfectly would 
be represented by uninteresting stretches 
and bands of dark color. By looking at 
the right-hand side of the picture it will 
be seen that the hills are not too high to 
admit plenty of light to the banks of the 
stream. Now, this is a great advantage 
for photography. Amateurs should re- 
member that, lovely as these shadéd spots 
are, the light there is weak in comparison 
with more open landscapes, and that when 
the exposure of the plate is increased to 
meet the darkness of the view there is 
always risk of solarizing those portions 
of the trees that project against the sky. 
We often see photographs of just such 
places as the view above, in which the 
leaves are well defined, but where the 
top of every tree and every projecting 
branch looks as if they were enveloped in 
smoke—a very unsightly defect and one 
which the natural formation of the local- 
ity sometimes renders very difficult to get 
over. ‘This is solarization, and the atten- 
tion of readers is called to the necessity 
of selecting their foliage studies in well- 
lighted places whenever possible, and 
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thus guard against the trouble alluded to. 
The second view, on page 306, is a fur- 
ther proof of what has just been said. 
While the foliage is abundant, there is 
still plenty of light to give good detail in 
the picture, and in this case it plays charm- 
ingly on the leaves and across the pretty 
stretch of road in the foreground. This 
is the famous Wissahickon Drive, and 
quiet and secluded as the place looks in 
the picture it is, nevertheless, thronged 
with people on a fine afternoon, all of 
whom appreciate an outing in the vicinity 
and many of whom are ardent photog- 
raphers. Many times have I traveled this 
road in search of photographic game, such 
as the present picture, and keenly enjoyed 
the fun. 

In developing such foliage studies as 
this care should be taken not to let the 
high lights of the picture become too 
dense. For example, let us suppose that 
such a subject had been exposed upon in 
bright sunlight, and that the developer 
was of average strength; if the plate 
happened to be a little undertimed, so 
that the darkly-shaded portions were very 
slow in appearing, the brilliantly-lighted 
leaves would be sure to come out too dense 
in the negative, before the developer had 
had time to force the detail out of the 
shadows. ‘The proper course to pursue 
here would be to throw off the developer 
and wash the plate quickly, and then to 
apply a stronger developer (or one con- 
taining more alkali) to the plate. If an 
error in exposure had been made in the 
opposite manner, so that the plate was 
much overtimed, solarization might be ex- 
pected all over the upper parts of the pic- 
ture, and little could be done except to 
stop the development as soon as the de- 
tail was visible, and intensify after fixing. 

Either over or under timing in the pho- 
tographing of foliage should be avoided. 
The excess of density in scant-timed 
negatives, to which I have just alluded, 
produces a most unpleasant spottiness 
and patchwork effect in the print, for 
wherever the sun strikes on the glossy 
surfaces of the leaves it makes an ex- 
treme spot of chemical action on the 
plate. If the developer is mixed just 
right for the subject things will go well 
enough, butif the normal strength be em- 
ployed the trouble I speak of will be 
likely to make itself felt. This over den- 
sity and consequent white patchings in 
the print used to be very troublesome in 
the days when stereoscopic views with 


collodion were the fashionable form of 
photograph. In fact, the defect was so 
common that it received the name of 
“snowiness.” I have often seen some ac- 
quaintances in the olden time, when ex- 
hibiting their best efforts on collodion, 
much abashed by the remark, “ But how 
is it that there is snow on all the leaves? 
Was there a sudden storm in the night ?” 

Bad as this defect is in single pictures 
it is worse yet in stereoscopic views. If 
any of my readers are pursuing stereo- 
scopic work in landscape it will behoove 
them to be on their guard against “ snowi- 
ness.”” They will find that in foliage sub- 
jects particularly the twin negatives must 
not be over developed or over dense. In 
earlier days, before the introduction of 
dry plates, a photographic outing was a 
matter that required considerable fore- 
thought and preparation. It was custom- 
ary to use only one camera, and to have 
sets of lenses of different focus for the 
stereoscopic negatives, and for the single 
picture which occupied the whole size of 
the plate ; a movable partition being set 
into the camera when stereoscopic work 
was done. Having driven or sailed to 
some picturesque spot, work for the day 
was commenced by pitching the dark tent 
and selecting a suitable position for the 
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camera. The plates being prepared and 
developed right there upon the spot, it 
was easy to get the exposure right as well 
as the development. There was no guess- 
work about it. But it was necessary to 
watch carefully the development of the 
stereoscopic negative to see that it did 
not become too dense, while the larger 
picture, made on the full size, would bear 
a much longer and denser development 
and give a brilliant print. If the stereo 
negative had been pushed to the same 
density the prints would always have 
shown the patchiness or snow effect re- 
ferred to. 

I have enlarged upon this matter of the 
development of foliage views because it 
contains an important element of success. 
Rapid dry plates and quick-working lenses 
render it easy to make short exposures on 
the darkest subjects of the kind, so that 
even when there is considerable wind to 
sway the leaves about sharp definition 
may be obtained by just watching for a 
lull and taking advantage of it to expose. 
But development is the thing requiring 
attention. 

In the course of my travels with the 
camera I have noticed great differences 
in the light and in the foliage itself, as 
well as in the amount of wind prevailing, 
which latter the photographer is com- 
pelled to notice, sometimes against his 
will. Some subjects offer no difficulty 
whatever unless the wind is blowing. 
But this is just the point. Many por- 
tions of beautiful country seem to be fa- 
vorite abiding places of Boreas and all 
the other gods of the winds, and the pho- 
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tographer is sometimes driven off the field 
by them even when the light is good. 

Apart from the drawbacks of wet 
weather and high winds that often pre- 
vail in Engiand, even during the summer, 
there is no country like it for those who 
want to make fine studies of foliage with 
the camera. The overcast skies are a 
real advantage. ‘The thatched cottage at 
Godshill, Isle of Wight, illustrated below, 
was taken in the same kind of light as the 
view on page 305. I was working hard 
at the time, but, knowing that the full sun 
would not do, waited until a cloud drifted 
over and made the light even and soft, 
subduing excessive contrast. It used to 
be sharp work in those days to prepare a 
plate in the dark tent, and sometimes, as 
in the present case, to dodge the clouds 
and the sun for half an hour at a stretch. 
The plate for this picture was all ready, 
but the sun was shining brightly. Look- 
ing out of the dark tent I sawa small 
-cloud coming, and in order to take ad- 
vantage of it hurried the plate into the 
holder and ran down the street as hard as 
I could to reach the camera in time. The 
tent had been pitched in the yard of the 
village blacksmith’s cottage (one very 
similar to this), which was a good dis- 
tance up the road. 

In concluding, I advise all readers who 
have the opportunity to photograph these 
old thatched cottages ; they are fast dis- 
appearing before more commodious but 
less picturesque modern houses. In fact, 
in England and many parts of France a 
cottage and a foliage study mean pretty 
much the same thing. 
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Ir was the ef- 
ciency of the mi- 
litia of the colo- 
nies that caused 
the insertion of 
the clause in the 
Constitution de- 
claring a well- 
regulated militia 
to be necessary 
to the security of 
a free state. 

After inde- 
pendence had 
been achieved 
and Shay’s Re- 
bellion threat- 
ened such dire results, the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts under General Lincoln showed 
how essential a part of the machinery of 
government it was. 

The manifest aversion of the mass of 
the people to a permanent military force 
necessitated the disbandment of the army 
at the close of the Revolution, and the 
need for a national militia became appar- 
ent. It was this which caused General 
Knox’s views upon the subject to be for- 
mulated and presented to Congress ; but 
while a portion of his system was enact- 
ed, such essential parts were omitted that 
the system as a whole was emasculated 
and the proposed national militia law was 
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foredoomed to failure from the start, so 
that wherever a militia exists to-day 
worthy of being considered an adjunct of 
proper government it is not a national 
but essentially a State militia, and owes 
its usefulness almost entirely to the fos- 
tering care of the State. As a proof of 
this it is sufficient to say that two years 
after the enactment of the law of 1792 
four States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Georgia—were the only 
ones which had made return of their mi- 
litia, as required by law. 

In a letter to the Abbé de Mably, John 
Adams places the militia among the four 
great institutions of New England, the 
others being the towns, the churches and 
the schools. ‘These four, he said, have 
had a decided effect, not only in the first 
determination of debates in the public 
councils and the earliest resolutions of 
forcible resistance, but also in the influ- 
ence they had upon the other colonies in 
furnishing an example for the adoption, 
more or less, of the same institutions and 
similar measures. In a later letter to 
General Sumner, John Adams said: “ The 
American States have owed their existence 
to the militia for more than two hundred 
years. Neither schools nor town meet- 
ings have been more essential to the for- 
mation and character of the nation than 
the militia. * * * Whenever the militia 
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the blood of her citizens has been needed to uphold the 
honor of the American flag has proved beyond a doubt. 

From the close of the War of 1812 to the outbreak of 
the Rebellion in 1861 there is nothing particularly worthy 
of note in the history of the militia of Massachusetts, except 
that during this period the natural military spirit which had 
so strikingly manifested itself from the earliest days of colo- 
nial history was ably fostered by wise legislation, and the 
efficiency of the force was continually advanced. It was by 
reason of her admirable militia organization that her ad- 
jutant general had a chance to claim for Massachusetts 
the credit of being the first State during the civil war to re- 
spond to the call of the President, the first to march through 
3altimore to the defense of the capital, 
the first to set foot on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, and the first to shed the blood of 
her citizens for the preservation of the 
Union. 

On April 13, 1861, the Secretary of 
War asked by telegraph for two full 
regiments of Massachusetts militia. The 
Sixth, Fourth, Third and Eighth were 
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comes to an end, 
or is despised or 
neglected, I shall 
consider the Union 
dissolved and the 


liberties of North ; : 

eteeahrn: Aud “dng. ordered to muster on Boston Common 

war’ Ganecal forthwith, “ in compliance with a requi- 
. I c 


: sition made by the President of the 
Sumner was an en- ’ 





thusiast in the mat- 
ter of militia, and 
especially in regard 


United States.” The companies of 
these regiments were scattered through 
the cities and towns of Plymouth, Bris- 








to that of Massa- 
chusetts, and, it is 
said of him that he 
fully believed what had been said of 
it some years before—that “its spirit 
and drill were as much superior to that 
of most other parts of the country as 
the value of its specie currency was 
above their unredeemed bills.* 

In 1812 the President of the United 
States called upon the governors of 
States for militia to be placed under 
officers of his appointing. Governor 
Strong, of Massachusetts, and the gov- 
ernors of Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut resisted the demand on the grounds 
that no constitutional exigency had 
arisen, and also that the militia could 
not be compelled to serve under any other than their own 
officers, with the exception of the President himself when 
personally in the field.+ 

Thus we have the peculiar spectacle presented of Mas- 
sachusetts, the “ Mother of the Militia,’’ on whose soil the 
first Continental army was organized, and on which was shed 
the first blood that flowed in the struggle for independence, 
being one of the few States which have ever refused to 
furnish militia for national purposes when called upon by 
the General Government. But that this refusal was based 
upon a principle to be maintained, and was not the result 
of a lack of national feeling, the conduct of the State when 
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* Proceed. Mass. Hist. Soc., 1862-3, page 402. 
+ Harper's “ Cyclopedia of United States History,’ page 881. 





tol, Norfolk, Essex 
and Middlesex 
counties, but the 
next day saw nearly 
every company in 
the regiments 
named in Boston. 
The next day the 
dispatches from 
Washington asked 
for four regiments, 
and companies 
were detached from 
other regiments 
to complete the 
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proper numbers in the regiments already 
named. 

Of the volunteers that were raised and 
sent to the front from Massachusetts in 
those days it is hardly the province of 
this article to speak. Their tattered 
battle flags in the State House at Boston 
and the glorious utterances of the gov- 
ernor when he received them back as a 
sacred legacy on the return of the troops 
are a prouder and better history of their 
prowess than space will permit of here. 
But among the troops that went to the 
front in the early days of the Rebellion 
were some which call for special mention 
here, as they were not only a part of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia of that 
day, but, in addition, their origin dated 
from the last century. Company G, First 
Infantry, has already been spoken of. 
Company A, Third Regiment (Halifax 
Light Infantry), of Halifax, was organ- 
ized in 1792. Company E, Fourth Regi- 
ment (Light Infantry of South Abington), 
was organized in 1787 as the Abington 
Artillery, being later Company A, Fourth 
Regiment Artillery. Company F, Fourth 
Regiment (Warren Light Guards), of 
Foxboro, was organized under an act 
of the General Court, January 22, 1776. 
All other companies organized under 
this act were disbanded prior to 1861. 
This company was originally artillery, 
but in 1854 was changed to light infantry. 
Company C, Fifth Regiment, of Charles- 
town, was organized May 22, 1786, as the 
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Charlestown Artillery. It was disbanded 
in 1830, but reorganized in 1831. Com- 
pany B, Sixth Regiment, of Groton, was 
organized as the Groton Artillery. A 
commission was issued October 19, 1778, 
by the Council of Massachusetts Bay to 
Amos Farnsworth, of Groton, “as first lieu- 
tenant in a company of artillery or mat- 
trosses.” It has been claimed by Groton 
that this company had been under drill 
for several years prior to this, and that it 
was the oldest military company in the 
State retaining its original organization 
and location. This company served in 
1812 as artillery. 

Company A, Eighth Regiment, of New- 
buryport, was organized in 1775 as the 
Newburyport Artillery Company, and had 
a continuous existence under that name 
until 1844, when it assumed the title of 
the Washington Light Guard, which it 
retained until 1852, when it became the 
Cushing Guards. 

Company G, Eighth Regiment, was the 
old Gloucester Artillery, organized in 
1788, disbanded in 1849, reorganized in 
1852, and in 1855 rechristened the Amer- 
ican Guard. 

Company D, First Regiment (three- 
years volunteers), was the organization 
which, at its birth in March, 1784, re- 
ceived the name of the Roxbury Artil- 
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lery. It lay dormant during 1796-7, was 
reorganized 1798, and changed its name 
in 1857 to Roxbury City Guards. It went 
to the front as Company D, First Regi- 
ment, in 1861 ; returned and was mustered 
out 1864. Of its members left at home 
was formed in the spring of 1862 a nine- 
months company, which went into ser- 
vice as Company D, Forty-second Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 
This company went again into service as 
“hundred-day men” and was reorganized 
at the close of the war. 

Company A, Ninth Regiment, of Bos- 
ton, is stated in a publication of 1862 to 
be the descendant of the old Columbian 
Artillery Association of 1798; but as 
the same publication speaks of the Rox- 
bury City Guards as having been organ- 
ized in 1798, it is evidently not always ac- 
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curate, and it is probable that the Artil- 
lery Company of the North End is the 
organization referred to. 

These are by no means all the old or- 
ganizations which went to the front when 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia was 
called for, but enough has been given to 
show that there is much in heredity of 
organizations, as there undoubtedly is in 
heredity of individuals, and that don chien 
de chasse de race may be quoted as explain- 
ing the efficiency of the militia of the 
Bay State as well as that of the “ Buffs” 
or the “Coldstreams” of the English 
army. The service of the historic Mas- 
sachusetts companies in the dark days of 
the Rebellion showed clearly that the 
blood of the Pilgrims and Puritans who, 
armed with a “ corselet of faith,” a match- 
lock and a clear conscience, possessed the 
land, and which flowed in the veins of 
the men of the Revolution, had not grown 
thin or in any way deteriorated in the 


- circulation of their descendants in 1861, 


and a perusal of the muster rolls of the 
companies of the Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia to-day would show that the 
old blood still flows in the veins of soldiers 
and is ready to be shed as freely as of old 
in the defense of commonwealth or nation. 

From the foregoing it would appear 
natural to look to Massachusetts as the 
State which might be expected to be first 
in the adoption of such a code of mili- 
tia law as would render her force efficient 
for the public defense in the present day, 
when the increase of individual wealth 
and the timidity incident upon its pos- 
session have tended so strongly to make 
cowards, even as she was the first to show 
by her train bands, in the early days when 
“‘timerous’’ persons were “few,” that a 
system of defense was possible without a 
standing army. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that her militia law to-day is most 
excellent and has served as a model for 
that of many other States, and that her 
militia is justly the pride of her citizens 
and the envy of less fortunate common- 
wealths. 


To be concluded. 














MY CHILLUN’S PICTYAH 


AN EpiIsopE oF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Hi, chillun! What on earf dis mean dat yo doan ansah me ? 
Dem’s de beatenes’ lot o’ chillun dat evah I did see ! 

I gin’ly has ter hunt fo’ dem an’ kotch dem on de fly, 
Fo’ do I sez de word mysef, my chillun’s monstous sly. 


Dar’s Nancy, now, a-hidin’ hind dat wood pile, like a fool, 
An’ heah comes Araminty Zoe a-kitin’ back from school ; 
An’ Zip done say dat he a-gwine a-huntin’ cotton-tails— 
Law! Dar dat boy now, sho’s yo bawn, a-roostin’ top dem rails! 


Come down heah ’meejit, chillun, whar dese willer bushes grow, 
An’ stan’ yosefs tegedder in a nice an’ eben row. 

Heah’s man frum town dat wahns ter tek a pictyah ob yo all, 
An’ say he gib me one ter keep widout no cos’ a’ tall. 


Now, doan yo stop ter wash yo hans or fix in Sunday cloes ; 
Man say he wahn yo come des’ so, n’ I reckon dat he knows. 

Heah, Zip, yo stan’ between de gals, an’ stop dat pinchin’ trick, 
An’ ef yo doan stop gigglin’ so, I’ll fotch yo all a lick ! 


Heah, Nancy, put dem hans o’ yo’n tegedder—jine 'em so, 
An’ try an’ look mo’ sensible, like Araminty Zoe! 

Yo spoze I wahn a pictyah fo’ ter keep fru all my days 
Wid chillun grinnin’ out dey moufs in sich a foolish ways? 


Now look des’ whar man tell yo tu ; an’ Zip, tuhn out dem toes. 
What, tuk aready! Dat’s quick as evah lightnin’ goes ! 

I’s mighty ’bliged, an’ ohny wish dat hit mought so a bin 
Yo hadn’ tuk deir pictyah wid dat mos’ owdashus grin. 


But, ahter all, why mebbe hit might be des’ full as well, 
Kase when dey’s growed, an’ full ob cares, an’ I might wahn ter tell 
Des’ how my leetle happy, careless chillun useter look, 
I'll go reach down de pictyah dat yo hab so kindly tuk. 
ANNE V. CULBERTSON. 
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CAREER AT YALE. 








BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


so HE next morning 
Harry rose with the 
first ray of the sun 
that penetrated 
through the blinds 
of his chamber, 
high up in the top 
floor of the crowd- 
ed New Haven 
House. It was a 
warm morning, and 
before he dressed he thought he’d just look 
over a few of the propositions in the first 
book of Euclid. Mathematics were not 
his forte. He had no fears of his Cesar, 
his Xenophon, or his Virgil or Iliad. 
They came easily to the boy, and Dr. 
Taylor’s faithful and heroic drill in the 
grammar during his senior year at And- 
over had made second aorists, ablative 
absolutes and pluperfect subjunctives 
and the absurd reasons for using them a 
matter of indifference. 

Euclid, algebra and arithmetic, how- 
ever, were different. In the classic shades 
of Phillips Academy they were left to 
take a second place. They were slurred 
over and considered a bore by Harry and 





Fractions were all 
They tormented him. It 
was before the days of electives, and it 
was not considered that the brain of one 


most of his friends. 
vulgar to Aim / 


boy differed much from another. He 
could choose at Yale, as at Andover, the 
academic or the scientific course, but 
once he had made this election he must 
perforce be prepared to accept the cut 
and dried curriculum allotted to him. 
The object of education was “mental 
discipline,” not culture. This was the 
keynote of the system of those days at 
Yale and Andover, and is, we fear, much 


’ the keynote of the system at the present 


time. 

Harry sat on the edge of his bed, por- 
ing over his pons asinorum and trying to 
discover anew the real reason that the 
angles of a right-angle triangle equaled 
two right angles. The underlying point 
in his mind seemed to be—well, and what 
if they did? Of what benefit was it to 
the world in general? To render the 
study more useful to him he thoughtfully 
drew the figure of a triangle on the white 
wall of his room with a lead pencil, and 
stood off a few paces with his book be- 
hind his back, demonstrating the prob- 
lem. 

He found that it helped hima good deal 
to have the diagrams on the wall in 
this way. In the course of half an hour 
he had four more displayed upon the 
wall. “It’s as good as a blackboard,” he 
said to himself. 

Just then came a tap at his door. 
“Come in,” said Harry, wrapping him- 
self like an old Roman in his toga-like 
sheet. A tall, lank youth entered the 
room, looking pale and miserable. He 
held a Homer in one hand and a trans- 
lation or “pony” in the other. Around 
his head was a wet towel. He had the 
awkward bean- pole look of a boy who 
has shot up and got his growth too 
rapidly. His legs were too long, his 
ears too large, his hands seemed to reach 
down too far; he had a sickly grin on 
his face as he crept into the room and 
glanced at Harry. 

“Been up all night,” he said, “and I 
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feel like a faded flower. I say—it’s no 
fun reading Homer while every cock in 
New Haven is crowing in the morn! It’s 
awful dismal work. Guess if the faculty 
knew how I’ve crammed to get in they’d 
say ‘we haven’t the heart to condition 
you!’ What are you doing? Say, they’ll 
charge you for spoiling those walls! A B 
equals C D. Let the angle B C D repre- 
sent—oh, it’s all a blank to me now. This 
Homer has driven Euclid out of my head, 
and when I’ve got Euclid zz Xenophon 
and Homer walk out. Oh, Lord! I won- 
der who invented examinations?” and he 
yawned dismally. 

“Say, Jim, for heaven’s sake go to 
bed and get a few hours’ sleep! My uncle 
Dick says that it doesn’t pay to get fright- 
ened beforehand. He told me that a 
good sleep was the best preparation. It 
keeps your head clear—see ?” 

“Yes, but you know where I stood at 
Andover—I led the foot. I tell you it’s 
going to be hard work for me to get into 
Yale. Oh, what will father say?” He 
sat on the bed and buried his face 
in his hands. 

“Jim Danforth, brace up, old 
man! You're all broke up. Go 
to bed 
get your head shampooed before 
breakfast.” 

“T tried it once, you know, last 
July, and they said that I could 
have one more trial this Septem- 
ber. I only failed in—in every- 
thing but arithmetic, and so I’ve 
been cramming all summer.” 

“Well, you’re sure to get in now. <. 
They always let in Andover men. “ 
Don’t get discouraged. If you sit 
near me I'll try and help you.” 

“Father graduated in 1844, and 
he was salutatorian. You can see 
he is prejudiced in favor of the 
faculty and against me. He thinks 
I am a fool.” R 

“You’renota fool, Jim. Youwere * 
the best second base that ever was 
at Andover. Do you remember 
that high fly you -caught on a 
backward run in the Exeter match ? 
Your long reach was just the thing. 
It saved the game. A fool! By 
Jove! You may not have the 
knack for study, but you’re no 
fool. You took second prize in 
the Philomathean prize debate, 
and you know you were class 
marshal. The faculty ought to 


now, and then go and , \\ 
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know that, Jim.” Danforth looked a 
little more cheerful. 

“T haven’t any head for study,” he said. 
“ But, Harry, you do the best you can for 
me in the examination, and shy the an- 
swers over to me ona bit of paper I 
only scraped through Andover because 
you sat next to me and whispered up 
when I got up to recite. Old Unk never 
suspected.” 

“Well, I’m going to pull you through 
this time, too, old man! Now, you go 
and get a sleep, then get a good sham- 
poo before breakfast and you'll be all 
right.” 

Jim Danforth silently shook him by the 
hand and left the room whistling a lively 
air. 

“Poor Jim,” laughed Harry, putting 
another figure on the wall. “It’s absurd 
how scared he is. If the faculty only 
knew what’s what they’d let him in free 
and give him a medal to boot. Unless 
I’m very much off, he’ll go straight on 
the ’varsity nine—he’s a dandy second 


Sa \ 
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base, a Jim dandy. Reach? Phew! how 
he can reach for a ball!” 

Then he fell to thinking over some old 
exciting ball matches at Andover in the 
past. A boy’s life passes rapidly, and the 
days of the Andover three years already 
seemed so long, so long ago. 

But he soon brought himself up with 
a round turn. “Let A B C equal a 
right-angle triangle, then let K L M 
equal ss 

Then came another knock. His Uncle 
Dick entered, looking very seedy and 
cross. He had a shawl wrapped about 
him. 

Harry burst out into uncontrollable 
langhter as he glanced at him. Uncle 
Dick scowled. 

“What are you up to, yourascal? Dia- 
grams on the walls? ‘They'll raise Cain 
over that!” 

“T’ll rub ’em out,” said Harry. “But 
tell me where did you disappear to last 
night, Uncle Dick?” 

Harry stood grinning knowingly. 

“Never you mind, you scapegrace!” 
he said, grimly. 

Harry laughed again. 

“Go down and tell them to send me 
up two bottles of soda water and a lemon, 
that’s a good boy. I feel like a ‘ biled 
owl,’ as Artemus Ward says. I can’t make 
the servants hear. ‘They pay no attention 
to the bell. Get dressed, Harry, and go 
down. You'll save my life!” 

And Uncle Dick returned to his room. 

Harry good naturedly did as he was 
told. He dressed and went downstairs. 
Selecting a Virgil and a small Latin lexi- 
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con for his vade mecum, he sent the soda 
water up to his uncle, whom he suspected 
of being out all night at his senior secret 
society “spread,” and strolled out in the 
fresh dewy morning over to the campus. 

No one was on the fence and so he sat 
down, his Virgil on one knee and his lexi- 
con on the other. He saw students on 
their way to breakfast looking at him 
askance, and heard some of them make 
unsavory remarks about him. 

“Why, it’s only a sub-fresh anyway,” 
said one young man; “let him sit there.” 

A little after a number of sophomores 
came along. 

“ Git—freshy !” they cried. 

“ Git—where ?” 

“ Get off the fence! It’s no place for 
you. Only gentlemen are allowed to sit 
here. Git!” 

At first Harry refused to budge, but 
at last sullenly obeyed. He strolled into 
the campus, and walked over to the Art 
building meditatively, and reading his 
Virgil and conning the lines. 

He was a handsome, well set uplad. As 
he made his way along, book in hand, two 
or three pretty shop girls came down 
Chapel street on their way to their store. 
All smiled and nodded in the most familiar 
manner. 

Harry bowed politely, and took off his 
hat. One of the girls—the prettiest of 
the three—looked back at him and smiled 
again. He took off his hat again to her. 
One could see the innocence and the gen- 
tleness of his act, as compared with the 
naughtiness and forwardness of the pretty 
shop girls. 

When he went back to the hotel his 
uncle was awaiting him to go into break- 
fast. After the noisy meal was over he 
said : 

“ Are you frightened ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“Well, I'll walk over with you. I'll 
speak to Professor Sinister — one of the 
dearest, nicest men—after graduation—I 
ever knew.” 

“Oh, I’m sure of passing in everything. 
Don’t bootlick anyone for me, Uncle 
Dick. There was really no need to put 
you to the trouble of coming on with me. 
It was mother’s being worried.” 

“Well, you can’t start too well with the 
faculty,” said his uncle. “You want to 
try and get them prejudiced in your 
favor. They are generally prejudiced the 
other way. They regard a boy as bad 
until he proves he’s good. Now that’s 
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just where I come:in. I'll steer Professor 
Sinister and Professor Black the right 
way. I’ll make them think you're a sort 
of a hardworking dig, and all that sort 
of thing. I'll try and persuade them that 
you are a natural student — but a little 
timid in recitation—afraid to let out all 
you know of a subject.” 

Harry laughed. “ They’ll soon find out 
I’ve got the cheek of a rhinoceros—then 
they’ll flunk me right and left!’”” They 
fell in with a number of Andover men, 
and walked over to Alumni Hall. Before 
this awful, gloomy building, with its twin 
forbidding towers surmounted by wooden 
moldings to look like stone, were gath- 
ered that morning about sixty trembling 
sub-freshmen. A majority of the incom- 
ing class had entered in July. Some of 
the boys were accompanied by tutors 
who were cramming last instructions into 
their heads, but most of them were 
alone. 

Standing over by Durfee was a fellow 
working away at his Xenophon and 
“pony,” with pale face and anxious 
eagerness. It was poor Danforth. He 
had several books under his arm, and now 
and then he would take a peep into one 
and the other in turn to refresh his 
memory. On the ground before him was 
an open Cesar; he kept the book open 
with his foot, and on either side were text 
books and grammars. He looked brighter 
and fresher than he had done at 6 
o’clock that morning when he went into 
Harry’s room, for he had gotten some 
sleep and had a shampoo, but he was 
dreadfully worried, poor fellow, and he 
was much too engrossed with his book to 
notice the laughter he excited. 

Talk of the delights of Yale to Dan- 
forth! He was undergoing then—as he 
underwent all through his college course 
at examination periods — the pangs of 
Hades. 

A little way over by North College was 
a curious couple walking to and fro. 
They excited little attention because they 
were far out of the throng of busy, talk- 
ative young “subs” who were eyeing one 
another with great interest as members 
of the coming class of “ Umpty-four.” 

One of them seemed to be a tall 
spectacled New England old maid, the 
other, quite as tall, a slender New 
England overstudious youth. He was 
pale, but his eyes were bright ; he had the 
acute air of an intellectual “smart boy.” 
He carried no books, no implements. He 
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had a very sweet, yet amused conde- 
scending smile. He chatted and laughed 
with his maiden friend, and every now 
and then he glanced over at the crowd 
before Alumni Hall, as if impatient to 
have the fun begin. If one could have 
overheard them—they were gossipping 
upon the state of Rome under Marcus 
Aurelius! Presently they came nearer 
the Hall, and stood idly watching the 
young fellows, who were now rapidly in- 
creasing in number. 

“David, be meek; don’t be too im- 
patient,” said the spinster. She had taken 
his arm. 

“T will be meek, but I’d like to show 
these classical Pharisees that a man doesn’t 
need to come down from Andover, or 
Exeter, or East Hampton, or St. Paul’s, 
to know Greek and Latin, or even mathe- 
matics ‘i 

“ But you can show them later. 
impressions count, you know.” 

“T know it, Aunt Sarah, I will be meek. 
What a lot of children!” He glanced 
about. “I mean intellectual children. I 
suppose every man-child here could physi- 
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cally thrash me! Why, I believe there 
are some here who may fail.” 

“Oh, impossible— Xenophon— Cesar? 
Nonsense. Infantile minds perhaps, and 
fond of foolish sport and play—but they 
can’t help passing !” 

“ Aunt Sarah” speedily became an at- 
traction. She wore a curious up-country 
dress, but her glance was keen as light- 
ning. ‘Here’s a milksop’s brought his 
mother to college with him!” laughed a 
friend of Harry’s, in an aside. 

At a distance was another group in 
which this was literally the case. A 
young, soft-looking boy was kissing his 
mother and sister good-bye. His father 
stood by and whispered encouragement. 
His mother was in tears. His sister clung 
tightly to him. It would appear that 
they believed he was about to undergo 
some sort of horrid torture. The chapel 
bell tolled. Every stroke seemed to fall 
with crushing weight upon the boy, as 
indeed it did also upon poor Danforth 
opposite. Several professors and one 
or two tutors appeared, and witha curious 
celerity slipped through the crowd and 
threw open the great doors of Yale to 
Umpty-four with the bland smile, Dan- 
forth thought, he had often seen on the 
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face of a dentist. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
they, “it is necessary first to pay to the 
treasurer a fee of $10.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The results of the examination, which 
lasted two days, were not as painful to 
Danforth, however, as he had imagined. 
He got a table next to Harry’s, and the 
latter snapped over to him small bits of 
paper containing the answers to some of 
the more difficult problems in algebra and 
geometry. He had the luck to hit just 
the passagesin Xenophon and Virgil he 
knew. As for Harry—it was child’s play 
to him. He loafed through the morning and 
devoted himself chiefly to steering Dan- 
forth through his difficulties. It was hard. 
work and once he thought Professor Sinis- 
ter's eagle and detective eye was fixed upon 
him, but it wasn’t fixed to his detriment. 
Once he gave up all hope; he was sure he 
was caught. Professor Black got slowly 
down from his desk and marched with 
terrible tread straight across the room, 
down the aisle to his table. His heart 
stood still. The glum portraits of the 
former presidents of Yale on the walls 
swam before him. When he reached him 
Professor Black said with a keen incisive- 
ness : 

“Your uncle was a classmate of mine.” 

Oh, what a relief ! 

“Ves sir?” 

“He says you are one of the best boys 
that ever came to Yale. I'm afraid you 
are given to mischief.” 

“Oh. no, sir.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t fire paper balls at 
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your fellow students,” and he passed on 
with a certain deadly smile, while Harry 
shivered. 

Professor Sinister was kind and genial, 

with a gently-amused smile. Harry felt 
that he would be a good friend always. 
Professor Gracher was the kindest of all 
and had the most sincere smile. How 
different they seemed from the scowling 
severity of Doctor Taylor! ‘The several 
tutors seemed so pleasant and jolly. Their 
smiles were even affectionate! He was a 
little afraid of the keenness of Professor 
3lack’s sharp little black eyes, but Pro- 
fessor Maynard (the distinguished author 
of Maynard’s Arithmetics) was, though 
stiff and prim, and carrying his head above 
his high choker collar, the best smiler of 
them all. He reminded Harry of a print 
of an old beau in an old magazine. The 
boy wondered if the great man was solv- 
ing arithmetical problems in that courtly 
old head of his. Fractions are plain figures 
to him, he thought. “I'd like to hear 
him talk about his rule of three.” There 
was a vague idea in his mind that he was 
the author of it. 

After the examinations were over the 
— day, Jack Rives, who had passed 

1 July, met him at the door with his 
“abe and they walked over to their 
rooms on York street. Harry had been 
too busy to go over and see them. 

“ Why, the examination was nothing at 
all,” said Harry, lightly, “and I had lots 
of time and helped Danforth through the 
hard places all right. You ought to have 
seen Dan this morning, Jack ; frightened 
to death! Now he’s in, he’s sure of the 
*varsity, I guess.” 

“Oh, lord, yes,” said Jack Rives. “He 
could feel around in the air after a fly 
ball with his eyes shut and pull it down. 
I've seen him talking to a man an’ hear 
a ball coming an’ reach out backward 
an’ not look at it, and haul it in. In 
your day did they have baseball, Uncle 
Dick ?” 

All Harry’s friends got to calling him 
“Uncle Dick” unawares. 

“No, we had cricket—a little.” 

“ A beastly stupid game, isn’t it? Takes 
all day and part of next week. You never 
know for a week of Sundays how the 
game came out.” 

“We used to take long walks.” 

“Long walks! yes—with girls I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Oh, no; we walked, three or four of 
us together, climbed East Rock, or some- 
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times got a fast nag and drove over to 
Bridgeport to a dog fight. I was the best 
billiard player in my class.” 

“All that sort of thing has gone out 
now,” said Harry. “Fast trotters and 
billiards and all that.” 

“Oh, no, billiards are as popular now 
as in my day, but you don’t see men bet- 
ting so much on billiards now. I've seen 
$1,000 depend on a stroke. There were 
two great players in my day, myself and 
and a man by the name of Allick, from 
Cincinnati, since dead. He and I fought 
many a match in those old days. He 
paid his way through college by bill- 
iards ; it was as good as a scholarship.” 

“Say, is Uncle Dick a ‘sport’ now ?” 
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asked Jack Rives, in a whisper, of Harry. 
“Ts he an old gambier ?” 

“Heavens, no! He's a sober, rich, 
steady old lawyer in New York. He 
never has any fun except when he comes 
back to New Haven. But I guess he 
must have had all his good times here ; 
he likes to talk about it so much.” 

They came to a wide, two-story frame 
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house on York street, where Rives had 
got rooms. The landlady was a sad- 
eyed, middle-aged woman, with her gray 
hair done up in fronts. She looked as 
though she had been through consider- 
able trouble in her day for and on ac- 
count of freshmen. Her little eyes were 
steely gray and snappish and suspicious. 
She suspected any and every male being 
under twenty and over fifteen of an inor- 
dinate love of tricks and all manner and 
kind of wickedness. She opened the door 
on a crack at first, as if it were a usual 
precautionary measure. Then she peep- 
ed out and saw who it was, and let them 
in. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Rives. Oh, I thought 
mebbe it was some o’ them softmores, not 
knowin’ yer faces all. I never allow none 
of them in my house. My friend Profes- 
sor Gracher told me not to. My friend 
Professor Gracher says that I keep the 
quietest and best house in New Haven in 
consequence.” 

“All right, Mrs. Gimly,” said Rives, 
leadifig the way in, and they passed up- 
stairs. 

“ I’ve been here two days fixing up,” said 
Jack, rather proud of what he had done, 
as he glanced round the large, low-ceil- 
inged room. He had arranged four new 
boxing gloves, as sort of plaques, over 
the mantel. On either side were two 
sporting picturesof Messrs. Dooney Harris 
and Patsey Sheppard, the then ornaments 
of the prize ring. ‘ Then see this,” he 
said, pointing to a dog kennel in one cor- 
ner of the room, out of which was emit- 
ted a low, angry growl. “Here, Stamp! 
come out, you rascal! I got him in New 
York of a friend, and we'll have to pay 
Mrs. Gimly $3 a week extra for being al- 
lowed to keep him. Oh, he’s a dandy! 
I’m going to name him Stamp because 
I have to lick him so much; but he’s a 
dandy!” 

“Mr. Gradley wanted to sell me a dog 
last night,” said Harry, thoughtfully. 

“Well, our dog can lay out any New 
Haven dog of Gradley’s or anyone else’s. 
He’s a terror. He never lets go. He’s 
got my best trousers in his kennel now and 
I can’t get ’em away from him,” 

Uncle Dick burst out laughing, and the 
dog, hearing a new voice and feeling pro- 
voked at it, madea rush out of the kennel, 
still holding the trousers in his strong, 
ugly mouth. 

He had the beautiful ugliness, the ugly 
mug of a full-blooded bull. Harry fell on 
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his knees before him and petted him. 
Strange to say Stamp dropped the trous- 
ers and licked his face, wagging his stumpy 
tail affectionately. 

“You've got a good room here,” said 
Uncle Dick, “and you're right in the 
centre of freshman life. Most of the 
rushes are on York or High streets, be- 
hind the colleges. When you're in col- 
lege de in college — be in the thick of it. 
But from this dog —and all — to protect 
you merely, Mr. Rives—do you know I’m 
afraid that—I’m afraid you have come to 
college with a wrong purpose.” 

Uncle Dick spoke very earnestly. 

“Why ?” 

“ You intend to study too hard—to shut 
yourself up here and pore over your books 
too much,” 

“Oh, no, sir,”’ said Rives, innocently. 

“Yes, you do; and that bar on the door 
—you mean to sport the oak, I see.” 

“ Oh, that’s in case we get chased in by 
the sophs, that’s all,” said Rives. “It’s 
something the fellow that had the room 
before me put on the door. First-rate 
idea, isn’t it? With that on you can’t 
break in.” 

And Jack shut the door and pulled the 
heavy oaken timber into place. 

There came a thump and he opened it 
again. In rushed five or six friends— 
Thornton, Coles, Ritch, Nevers and others, 
all Andover men, who roomed in the 
house. 

“ How did you get through, Harry ?” 

“First rate. Easy as mud. Look out, 
fellows! Stamp may object.” He intro- 
duced his friends to his uncle — “an old 
grad.” Harry sat on the floor ; the dog 
and he had suddenly developed the most 
interesting friendship. 

“Boys,” said Uncle Dick, “won’t you 
all smoke with me?” 

He offered around a handful of fine 
cigars ; all but one came back to him. He 
seemed rather surprised, but he _ said 
nothing. 

“Professor Sinister told me you would 
havea very large class. Perhaps 150 ; you 
ought to have it pretty much your own 
way with Umpty-three. They’ll snatch 
your caps. Well, snatch theirs, then! 
I’m a thoroughgoing Yale boy myself. 
Fight fair, but fight like the devil is what 
I say. There is no part of a man’s life so 
pleasant as the four years at college, and 
I’m not prepared to say that the first year 
isn’t the best.” 

Thornton was a stocky big fellow, with 
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muscles of iron. Uncle Dick looked him 
over admiringly. 

“You ought to go in for the crew,” he 
said. “We've been beaten every year 
but one since 66. Harvard has got it 
all her own way. Oh, it’s terrible for an 
old graduate to pick up a paper and read 
about the Harvard crew winning by six 
boat lengths every summer! It makes 
me feel like going into college again and 
taking hold. By Jove! sooner than see 
Harvard win the way she’s been doing, 
you, Thornton, and you, Strong, young 
fellows, all of you, ought to go in and 
pull your hearts out.” 

Uncle Dick had risen in his excitement 
and there was an impressive silence. 

“ By all that’s true, it rests with you to 
do it! You can if you will. Don’t let 
this disgrace go on year after year. Put 
some of the old Yale spirit and Yale sand 
into your boating and baseball. Confound 
it, Harry, you are all newto it and don’t 
feel the disgrace! I do. I get chaffed 
every day by Harvard men in New York, 
I—I—I can’t stand it. I care so much for 
Yale it’s—it’s just like my family to me. 
I'd give every cent in the world—when I 
die every cent is going to Yale anyway— 
but we must have a victory next year, I— 
I ” . 

These impressionable, honest, hearty 
young fellows each shook his hand. It 
seemed as if a sudden intelligence had 
dawned upon them, a sudden awakening 
into the Yale spirit. 

When he went out, agreeing to meet 
Harry at dinner, the latter said: “ He’s 
the best old fellow in the world. I be- 
lieve the only thing he thinks of is his 
law and Yale. It’s queer how excited he 
gets ; it’s a religion to him.” 

“ And he’s right,” said Thornton, warm- 
ly. “I like him for it.” 

“He was the bully of his class—and 
wooden spoon,” said Harry. “A Yale 
man to the core. I believe he’d like to 
be buried in the campus under the old 
elms!” 

He bade his uncle good-bye that even- 
ing after discovering, to his chagrin—Mr. 
Lyman got one of the professors to tell 
him—that he would probably be condi- 
tioned in Latin and arithmetic, but that 
he was otherwise through his entrance 
examination creditably enough. 

Harry was so surprised he was unable 
to speak. “ You were so cocksure,” said 
his uncle, “ I was afraid you’d slip up.” 

“Latin!” exclaimed Harry, provoked, 
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“my stronghold!—and Virgil of all 
things!” 

“Oh, well, go to work now; study hard 
and work the conditions off. Play hard, 
fight hard, be a man, and you’ll be pop- 
ular. You’re a Delta Kap man, remem- 
ber.” 

“So are you, you dear old fellow!” 
said Harry, shaking his hand at the 
station. They both laughed, and the bell 
rang for the cars to start. 

“Well, Harry, you know I’ve never 
married, and my dear boy, you’re my boy. 
If you want extra money send to me; 
don’t badger your poor mother. I’ve 
arranged to have all the faculty’s letters 
sent to my office. Oh, don’t start; they’ll 
come, and I dare say you'll be suspended 
and all that. But your mother mustn't 
have any of these worries. Now, if you 
get in a scrape you know whom to come 
to. Good-bye!” 

Harry stood a moment as the train 
went off and made his way thoughtfully 
back to his room in York street. “JZ get 
into any scrape!” he repeated disdain- 
fully. 
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To be continued. 
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THE majority of 
amateur races consist 
either of trials at 
sprinting, which show 
speed, or of middle 
and long distance 
running that brings 
= out the enduring 
qualities of athletes. 
These races are held 
on flat tracks with no 
impediment whatever 
to interfere with regu- 
lar strides. Another 
form of racing on the 
flat—hurdling —is so 
different from these 
contests that no matter how familiar one 
may be with sprinting or long-distance 
running he may know little or nothing of 
its characteristics. 

Hurdle racing is a form of athletic con- 
test with which science or skill plays a far 
more prominent part in the accomplishing 
of a good performance than may be gen- 
erally supposed. An athlete may be a 
capital sprinter and both a high and long 
jumper, and still be a very poor hurdler, 
while there are cases of champion hurd- 
iers being only third rate at both sprinting 
and jumping. The reason of this is that 
neither the actual jumping nor speed run- 
ning in a hurdle race, taken separately, is 
high class; but still, taken together, very 
fast hurdle running may be shown. When 
this assertion is made, the regulation or 
120-yard, ten flights, three feet six inches 
high race is used as an example, for the 
same distance with but half the number of 
hurdles would be valueless in determining 
the necessary qualifications for a good 
hurdle runner. 

The hurdles in the regulation race are 
arranged so that there are fifteen yards 
between the start and the first hurdle and 
the same distance between the last hur- 
dle and the finish, with ten yards between 
each of the other hurdles. This style of 
hurdle race is about the only one used in 
England, but in this country different dis- 
tances with different numbers and heights 
of obstacles are seen at various games. 
For instance, one of the championship 
fixtures of the United States is a 220-yard 
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hurdle, ten flights, two feet six inches high. 
There are twenty yards space between the 
start and the first hurdle, and also be- 
tween the last hurdle and the finish. It 
can be seen that the distance between 
each hurdle in this race is twice that used 
in the three feet six inch race, and that 
whereas no sprinting can be done in a dis- 
tance of ten yards it may be possible to 
get up considerable speed in twice that 
“distance. 

The science of the game consists in 
gliding over the obstacle with as little loss 
of energy and time as is possible. To ac- 
quire this science in the high race needs 
considerable practice and the athiete 
must adopt what is called the “ three-step 
style.” To follow this style necessitates 
‘the same foot being used in jumping 
each hurdle and three steps or strides 
being taken between the _ obstacles. 
The diagram “Three-Step Style” shows 
very plainly how the divisions of strides 
and jumps in a regulation high race are 
made. It shows that after the hurdler 
has jumped from his right foot and cleared 
fourteen feet over the hurdle, landing on 
his left, he takes a stride of five feet which 
brings his right foot to the ground. Then 
a stride of six feet brings his left to the 
ground and another five-foot stride enables 
him to get close enough to the next hur- 
dle to leap for it. It will be seen by this 
system that the same foot is used to jump 
with at each hurdle. 

The above measurements will vary 
hardly six inches in the distances of 
strides and jumps used by A. F. Copland, 
H. L. Williams, F. T. Ducharme, George 
Schwegler, Herbert Mapes, A. A. Jordan, 
L. C. Lewis and F. C. Puffer. The most 
scientific of these men are Jordan, Will- 
iams and Mapes, the former especially 
having an unusually skillful way of tak- 
ing the sticks. A skillful hurdler clears 
the obstacles as low as possible, and re- 
covers quickly on the ground again to 
run as though no intermission in the reg- 
ular running stride had taken place. It 
will be noticed by the diagram of the 
three-step style that the first stride of the 
runner after landing on the ground is a 
comparatively short one compared with 
the following stride. This is on account 
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of the power of the leg on which the ath- 
lete lands after clearing the hurdle being 
used to offset the falling downward ten- 
dency caused by dropping from the hur- 
dle. Any athlete unaccustomed to hurdle 
racing in landing on one foot from the 
jump is quite apt to sag a great deal, if 
not fall down altogether; and running 
right off again in that case is, of course, 
out of the question, 

Good hurdle racers, having the leg they 
land on from the jump developed so as to 
stand the strain of falling from the hurdle, 
are enabled to stride right out again with 
comparatively little loss of power com- 
pared with a novice. But, as previously 
said, power in the leg landed on is used 
in the simple standing of the strain, and 
only an ordinary stride can be taken as 
the next move. This stride, however, 
serves to give the athlete considerable 
momentum, and he usually follows it with 
a regular running stride, which in hurdle 
racing is at this point about six feet in 
length. The diagram will show that this 
middle or six-foot stride is followed by 
one considerably less, but it will also be 
noticed that this comparatively short 
stride precedes the jumping of the next 
hurdle. This short stride is not taken 
because the athlete has no momentum, 
for by the time he is ready for it he has 
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recovered considerable speed. The com- 
parative shortness of this stride is caused 
unconsciously by the athlete preparing to 
jump, and it is exemplified very plainly 
by all running broad jumpers who may 
stride down the broad-jump path in six 
or seven foot lengths, but the step just 
previous to jumping will be found to be 
nine inches or a foot shorter than the few 
preceding it. 

In hurdle racing it is well known that 
if a long stride is taken preparatory to 
jumping considerable force is lost, and 
this fact explains why the stride taken 
just before the leaping is shorter than the 
one preceding it. It might be supposed 
by some that it would be better if the ath- 
lete should make a longer jump over the 
hurdles, which would decrease the dis- 
tance necessary to be covered by running 
and enable the athlete to put the running 
strides in quicker. It has been proved 
that the fastest hurdle runners do not clear 
very big distances over the obstacles. In 
other words, any hurdler to run the regu- 
lation race in any kind of form will clear 
in the neighborhood of thirteen feet over 
the obstacles, and the very best hurdlers 
will not reach on an average over four- 
teen feet. Jordan and Mapes probably 
do not clear over thirteen feet six inches 
while taking a hurdle, and their strides 
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in running may vary two or three inches 
from the three-step style diagram. Then, 
again, Copland, Schwegler and Lewis may 
do a few inches over fourteen feet at each 
hurdle. But the diagram shows a most 
accurate ratio of strides and jumps, aver- 
aging the styles of the best hurdlers. 
Anyone who has closely observed hurdle 
racing will remember how in the high 
race the line on the diagram describing 
the course of the hurdler more correctly 
portrays the actual flight than might be 
supposed at first. The diagram shows 
that a hurdler leaves the ground rather ab- 
ruptly and describes the curve of a circle 
until he is just past the obstacle, when 
he will then appear to be stopped in his 
downward course and glide more for- 
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and jumps will be exactly the reverse of 
those shown in the diagram. 

One of the difficult points, in learning 
the regulation high race, is to jump the 
hurdles and cover the distance between 
them without having to reach or stride 
out much. Beginners are, as a rule, un- 
able to use the three-step style, and they 
generally take five strides between the 
hurdles. They will clear eleven or twelve 
feet over each hurdle and then use five 
strides before jumping for the next one. 
This is made necessary on account of 
their not having strength or spring suffi- 
cient to enable only three strides to be 
taken. They can, of course, show no 
speed by this method, for the distance 
over and between hurdles is cut up into 
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ward, eventually touching the ground at 
a less sharp angle than when he left it. 
This gliding or swooping to the ground 
at a comparatively easy angle is caused 
mostly by the athlete, as he approaches 
soil, sticking his forward foot—the one he 
lands on—out, partly in the effort to ease 
his fall, also to gain distance. It is a 
very pretty motion to watch, and it is safe 
to say that every hurdler does it uncon- 
sciously. In jumping fourteen feet over 
the stick the hurdler will take off about 
eight feet in front and land about six feet 
distant to the other side, and his head a 
little before he is exactly over the hurdle 
is at the highest elevation. It makes no 
difference which foot is used in jumping, 
but, if the left foot be taken off with, the 
position of the feet in the various strides 


too many parts and covered by too many 
motions. Four strides cannot be taken 
with any speed on account of its bringing 
different feet alternately at the hurdles 
to jump with. Most jumpers do all the 
leaping with one foot; any exercises 
necessitating leaping from the undevel- 
oped foot cannot be done well. In run- 
ning low hurdles many athletes take off 
with either leg, because not much spring 
is necessary, but none of the regulation 
style hurdlers can show any proficiency at 
taking the obstacles with the leg they are 
unaccustomed to jump with. The three- 
step style is performed by a good hurdler 
so smoothly and with apparently so little 
effort that it seems like an easy race. 
The foot the athlete will leap from is used 
to its work, while the one he lands on is 
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fully as well accustomed to the strain im- 
posed upon it. If, however, the athlete 
should reverse matters and take off and 
land exactly opposite to his accustomed 
style he would show form as bad as a 
novice. 

The illustration “Styles Shown by Be- 
ginners”’ shows very well the crude way 
novices take hurdles. It will be seen that 
although the athletes have made some at- 
tempt to throw their forward foot to one 
side, as all good hurdlers do, yet they are 
so much above the stick that so far as 
their clearing it safely is concerned they 
need not have thrown their forward leg 
to one side in the least. The styles of 
these athletes, compared with those shown 
in the illustration “ Williams Doing Sixteen 
Seconds for High Hurdle Race,” seem non- 
sensical, for it will be seen how close to 
the hurdle the athletes in the last-named 
picture are. 

Although it is very hard for a beginner 
to use the three-step style, on account of 
lack of strength, there are cases of unusu- 
ally strong and active hurdle jumpers and 
runners finding the distance between the 
hurdles a iittle too short for their running 
and jumping abilities. While little speed 
can be shown by a beginner on account of 
his having to reach or stride out too far, 
and thereby waste power, a complaint 
equally important, so far as its being det- 
rimental to speed is concerned, is that, on 
account of taking long strides in running, 
they, to use the three-step style, must 
hold in while running between the hurdles, 
for if they let out at that point they find 
themselves too close to the next hurdle to 
leap it correctly. 

The two-step style of the diagram will 
explain how this is. This shows the hur- 
dles to be ten yards apart, the same as in 
the three-step style, but in place of the 
leap over the hurdles being fourteen feet 
a distance of nineteen feet is covered, fol- 
lowed by a five-foot stride, and then one 
of six feet being taken, followed by an- 
other jump over the next hurdle of nine- 
teen feet. This style of running the hur- 
dles has never been used in a race, and 
the probabilities are there never will be a 
performer at it who can use it with profit. 
In the first place it brings a different foot 
to jump with at each hurdle, which, as 
said before, is very bad, and the tremen- 
dous jump of nineteen feet over the hur- 
dle necessitates the athlete to go a con- 
siderable distance above it, which is a 
waste of time. But this is not all. The 
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falling or downward motion from the nine- 
teen-foot hurdle jump is so great that it 
destroys all chance of following the land- 
ing on terra firma with any degree of 
speed in running. ‘The diagram shows 
that a five-foot stride has been taken 
in the two-step style after the athlete 
has cleared the hurdle. It is not a nat- 
ural, easy stride, such as would be seen 
in the three-step style, and were a natural 
stride to be taken after landing in the two- 
step style not over three or four feet 
would be covered, because so much power 
in the leg is wasted in sustaining the shock 
in landing. But the athlete must make 
an endeavor to stride out and cover a cer- 
tain distance in two strides, or he would 
not be near enough to the hurdle to give 
another nineteen-foot jump over it. 

The two - step style over the high hur- 
dles is a high-class athletic performance, 
showing much strength and spring, but it 
is completely valueless for producing 
speed, and is therefore a useless game to 
practice. The only athlete on record in 
this country who has ever practically 
demonstrated the style is myself. When 
making the trial in the spring of 1886 I 
managed to negotiate four hurdles suc- 
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cessfully, but landed on the fifth all in a 
heap, not being able to keep on. A not 
very expert hurdle runner who used the 
three-step style started with me in the 
trial and was a considerable distance 
ahead when I had to desist. The clearing 
of the four obstacles as a specimen of 
leaping was excellent, but as good hurdle 
racing it was a dismal failure. 

There are two ways used by good hur- 
dle racers in clearing an obstacle. One 
is to point the knee and throw the leg to 
one side, and the other is to point the 
whole leg, which means a longer jump 
over the hurdle, on account of having to 
get a little farther away from it so as 
to clear the top with the front leg fairly 
straight. Williams, Ducharme, Mapes, 
Jordan and Schwegler use more of the 
pointed-knee style, while Copland and 
some others of less note clear the sticks 
with both legs fairly straight. The illus- 
tration “ Williams Doing Sixteen Seconds 
for High Hurdle Race” is a fine representa- 
tion of the pointed-knee style. The pic- 
ture shows the position of the four com- 
petitors in a very celebrated hurdle race at 
the Berkeley Athletic Club games, May, 
1890. The best American record up to 
that time was 16 1-5 seconds, by A. A. 
Jordan, but in the race at the Berkeley 
games the winner, H. L. Williams, who, 





as can be seen by the picture, was leading 
over the last hurdle, broke Jordan's rec- 
ord and equaled the world’s amateur rec- 
ord by doing 16 seconds. 

In this race Williams cleared over each 
hurdle about fourteen feet, and his stride 
after clearing each obstacle was four feet 
eight inches. His next was six feet, and 
the last a little over five feet, when he 
was ready again for another fourteen-foot 
jump over the next hurdle. This picture 
shows hurdling in its finest possible form. 
Williams, having leaped from his right 
leg, is just on top of the hurdle, very 
close to it, with Herbert Mapes, of Co- 
lumbia College, about two feet behind. 
Attention is called to the position of the 
legs of the two men, and in the case of 
Williams it can be said that his legs are 
almost wrapped round the stick, so scien- 
tifically has he taken it. It looks as 
though Mapes would not be quite so close 
to the hurdle when over it as his antago- 
nist, but the facts are that he is really 
more scientific and his present position 
happens to be one that gives an impres- 
sion that he will’ go higher than usual. 
Both he and Williams use the pointed- 
knee style, and if a picture were taken as 
either one happened to leave the ground 
it would seem that Mapes would clear the 
hurdle by an unnecessary distance. In 
this illustration Mapes is in the act of drop- 
ping the knee, but this fact would proba- 
bly only be known to hurdle racers, for 
the picture cannot, of course, show it. It 
is not often that a picture is taken of an 
athletic event where the fine points are 
brought out so well as in this one. 

England has been famous for hurdle 
racers, and they run there on turf. The 
race has been greatly developed in this 
country during the last three years, but 
the custom here is to hold them on the 
track. Several English athletes who 
have visited this country expressed great 
surprise that hurdle racers should be com- 
pelled to run the race on the dangerous 
cinder, for if a fall occurs that black sub- 
stance is rubbed into the bruised limbs 
sometimes in a distressful way. ‘These 
bad results are obviated if the races take 
place on the grass, but unless grass is 
firm and level much faster time can be 
made on cinder. 

A separate hurdle for each competitor 
is the arrangement generally used in 
England and it is growing in favor in 
this country. The usual form of hurdle 
in America is a bar four or five inches 
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wide and an inch in thickness set edge- 
wise on two uprights which rest upon the 
track. The hurdle bars generally extend 
the full length of the track and are about 
twenty feet long. A great complaint in 
hurdle racing, when obstacles of this kind 
are used, is that one competitor may 
knock the bar down just as another who 
may be a little in front is clearing it, or 
it can also happen that a competitor be- 
ing well over it may knock it down with 
his trailing leg and cause a fall to several 
competitors who may be a yard behind 
him. Many important races in this coun- 
try have been won and lost by accidents 
of this kind happening, and there have 
been cases when there were strong sus- 
picions that a certain competitor would 
be started in a race simply to knock out 


are made generally in the form of a gate. 
Anywhere from three to five bars on each 
are used, and the whole piece is between 
four and five feet long, either fastened in 
the ground by stakes or resting loosely 
on the ground by being constructed at the 
bottom like any other upright. Hurdles 
which have several bars between the top 
one and the ground are easier to clear and 
are more popular with athletes on ac- 
count of being plainer to view, not only 
from the extra number of bars but also 
by the continuing of these down to the 
ground. 

Although the highest hurdle used in 
races is three feet six inches high, it is 
quite possible that some day greater 
heights will be cleared. The probabilities 
are that if any of the notoriously strong 
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another man who might otherwise have 
been able to win the race on its merits. 
In cases of this kind some other athlete 
holding himself a little in the rear would 
win the race. Having separate hurdles 
for each competitor precludes all possibil- 
ity of such a catastrophe happening, for 
if every man’s hurdle is out of reach of the 
other competitors, each of course stands 
or falls by his own accidents. If he en- 
deavors to get too close to the hurdle he 
will fall, and it will be his own fault, but 
no other man can interfere with him by 
touching his hurdle, for he would have to 
go so far out of his own course that the 
attempt would be too palpable to pass 
unnoticed. Separate hurdles for each man 


hurdle runners should try the regulation 
race with the hurdles six inches higher 
they would have little difficulty in getting 
over safely and taking the three strides 
between them, but if hurdles one foot 
higher than the regulation were used it 
is doubtful if any hurdle racer now on 
the path could clear them properly and 
take the customary three strides between 
them. If, however, the distance between 
the obstacles were made nine or even 
eight yards, then four feet six inch high 
sticks might be negotiated smoothly. The 
illustration “ Hurdling Five Feet High” 
shows an athlete taking very scientifically, 
like a hurdle, a bar of that height. He 
will land on the ground with considerable 
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force and he probably cannot travel over 
six or seven yards in three strides for an- 
other five-foot jump. If the hurdles were 
ten yards apart he could easily cover this 
distance in five strides, just as a beginner 
might do when the hurdles were three feet 
six inches high. <A hurdle five feet high 
would need considerable ability at high 
jumping to be shown in taking it, but 
there are some athletes who could with 
practice take even a hurdle five feet three 
inches high. 

One great trouble which beginners find 
in taking a hurdle properly is that they 
can show a good style when using no 
speed, but when speed or force is tried 
they are all at sea. The only way to 
practice taking a hurdle correctly is to 
commence at a height that can be easi- 
ly cleared, taking it slowly and gradually 
work up higher and faster. The speed 
shown by an expert in clearing a hurdle, 
even though he may not be a fast runner, 
is very great, and, as the mere act of jump- 
ing a hurdle is nearly all science, a begin- 
ner has great room for improvement in 
the game. This applies only to the reg- 
ulation high race, for the low hurdles — 
those two feet six inches high—require very 
little besides running to take them quickly. 
The novice must bear in mind that scien- 
tific hurdling cannot be learned quickly, 
but that if he practices diligently he can 
hardly fail in time to acquaint himself 
with the fine points. If an athlete wishes 
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to practice for the regulation high race, 
and feels fairly at home in clearing a 
single hurdle, but cannot reach the next 
one in three strides, he should decrease 
the distance between them, making it 
whatever he can accomplish in three 
strides without straining. <As_ his legs 
grow stronger and more active he may 
widen the space between the hurdles until 
it is the regulation ten yards, and then he 
may begin to think of points that will im- 
prove his speed. If he has companions 
to practice with he should start with them 
at the scratch line, and run for the first 
hurdle with as much speed as though he 
were practicing sprinting. 

It is rather difficult to find athletes who 
care to run over the hurdles on account 
of the game being hard on the muscles 
and a little dangerous owing to falls, but 
men can always be found who like to 
practice starts for sprinting, and it is not 
a bad idea for a hurdler to start with 


. these men, with the hurdles on one side 


of the track, he running over them while 
his companions run on one side. ‘This 
practice will be exceptionally good if the 
hurdler is a poor starter or shows timidity 
in taking the first hurdle at full speed, 
for his companions running alongside of 
him pull him out, although he must not 
forget the fact that he is hurdling in place 
of sprinting. His eyes must be on the 
obstacles and, after having taken the first 
several successfully, if in a race he will 
find that the others are easier on account 
of his getting into a certain swing in 
striding and jumping. 

The American champion at both the 
regulation high race and the low 220-yard 
race is F, T. Ducharme, of the Detroit 
Athletic Club. He is an athlete of much 
more than ordinary ability, being an ex- 
cellent sprinter and all-round jumper. 
He is not heavy enough in physique to 
ever be a first-class general athlete, but in 
games requiring simply activity he is most 
proficient. When he won his championship 
honors last fall he finished the high race 
in 16s., equaling the then world’s record, 
and his time for the low race was 25 
4-5s., which, when it is considered that 
the race was run around a turn, compares 
favorably with the best record, 24 4-5s., 
held by J. P. Lee, of Harvard University. 
Such men as Williams, Copland, Schweg- 
ler and Lewis succumbed to Ducharme’s. 
speed and expertness when he won his 
dual honors, and his comparatively re- 
cently acquired reputation as a hurdler, 
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for he has only devoted himself to this 
branch of athletics for about a year, 
makes his two great victories all the 
more creditable. 

H. L. Williams, New York Athletic 
Club, is a splendid sample of a power- 
ful, speedy and scientific hurdler. His 
physique is interesting ; he stands 6 feet 
tall, and weighs in athletic costume 172 
pounds. His chest measures 40% inches, 
thigh 23% inches and calf 16 inches. 
Without doubt he has the ability to make 
an exceptionally high-class all-round ath- 
lete, for he possesses great activity. He 
holds the world’s record for the regulation 
race (15 4-5s.), which he made at the last 
intercollegiate games. 

To A. A. Jordan belongs the credit of 
the recent development of the regula- 
tion high hurdle race in America. There 
is nothing unusual about Jordan’s phy- 
sique, his dimensions being average. He 
stands 5 feet 10 inches tall, and weighs 
in racing trim 154 pounds. He won the 
American championship regulation race 
for 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, and set such 
an example to others that later on he had 
to resign his championship honors to 
men who were naturally more active, but 
who do not excel him in science when 
taking the sticks. Jordan’s best record 
for the high race (16 1-5s.) stood as best 
on record from 1885 to 1890. He is an 
excellent example of how a comparatively 
slow sprinter can develop into a fast high 
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hurdle racer, for he can hardly beat 115. 
for running 100 yards on the flat. 

A. F. Copland, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, is a wonderful sprinter and hurdler, 
although his speed on the flat does not 
seem to make him so much faster than 
others over the hurdles, as many might 
suppose should be the case. Copland 
has run roo yards on the flat very close 
to 1o seconds, and yet, though he is ‘five 
yards faster than Ducharme or Williams 
are on the flat, he is no faster than these 
two athletes over the high hurdles. In 
build he is quite similar to Ducharme, al- 
though he is not so heavy by a dozen 
pounds, his weight being under 130 pounds. 
He possesses a large amount of the energy 
and snap which is so important to success 
in athletics. He is also the American 
champion and holder of theworld’s rec- 
ord for the running broad jump, 23 feet 
3% inches. Ducharme beat him last fall 
by only a foot for the high hurdle cham- 
pionship. Copland generally competes 
in a number of events at a single meet- 
ing, and therefore he is liable to slip up 
on one where the other competitors are al- 
most as good ashe. He hasrun 121 yards 
over the high hurdles in 16 seconds, which, 
as can be seen, is better than Ducharme’s 
figures, and about equals Williams’ world’s 
record. These three men are most even- 


ly matched, and it is merely a question of 
condition with them when it comes to se- 
lecting the best man. 


a 
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WY! 


ARE YOU 


READY ? 


For the daring turn and the skillful stroke, 

The ever-quickening stride, 

The ring of the stirrup, the clash of the stick, 

And the rush of the furious ride ; 

The cheer when the ball thro’ the goal is driven 

By the steady hand and eye, 

Have a wild delight in themselves alone 

That can never grow old or die. 

PoLo, the youngest born of the pas- 
times of equestrians in this country, may 
now be considered as holding a perma- 
nent place among our social recreations. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for the game 
certainly possesses many features to rec- 
ommend it to every admirer of manly 
sport. 

To be a successful polo player requires 
unshaken nerve, good horsemanship, 


CAN 


PAO i; <9. 
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strength, endurance, agility, good judg- 
ment and well-controlled temper, and 
any game which encourages and develops 
these is certain to confer a lasting benefit 


‘upon its supporters. 


If, as has been truly said, our soldiers 
are made on the football field, surely 
our cavalry would be none the worse for 
a knowledge of polo. 

It bids fair to attain a leading place 
among the sports of this country ere long. 
There is a dash and go attached to. 
polo eminently calculated to appeal to 
our young men, while, as an attractive ex- 
hibition, a well-contested game never 
fails to delight and enthuse the specta- 
tors. Bold and skillful riders and well- 
trained, swift and game ponies are prime 
necessities for the sport, and judged 
upon its merits polo is thoroughly in 
harmony with the spirit of the times. 
That it will steadily advance in popular 
favor may be taken for granted. 

The season of 1890 was a very suc- 
cessful one. It eclipsed all former years 
in the number of players, in the form 
shown, in the number of matches played, 
and in the interest taken in them by the 
general public. The prospects for the 
present season could not be better. 

The game of polo originated in India. 
It was taken up by English officers at first 
principally because it afforded a pastime 
better adapted to the climate than cricket 
and other games. The time of play was 
much shorter than cricket ; a match could 
be played out in the cool of the after- 
noon, It was not then nearly such a vio- 
lent form of exercise as it is now. One 
horse had to last a man through an entire 
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match. There was little galloping and no 
hustling. There was no idea of any team 
play ; every man played for his own hand, 
and took his time about it, too. This 
leisurely style of playing was changed as 
matches became more frequent and the 
play assumed its present form. 

Exactly when polo was first played by 
Englishmen in India is not certain, but it 
was not until after the Mutiny that it 
became recognized. The game-is known 
among the Manipuri as “kaugai,” but 
“polo,” the name of the Thibetan form 
of the game, was the one finally adopted. 
Gen. G. Stewart, superintendent of Cachar 
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ments as well. Now almost every regi- 
ment in the service that has had its turn in 
India has or has had its regimental team.* 

The game soon found its way home to 
England with some returning regiment, 
and there it took root and flourished as 
sport only can when among Englishmen 
and on English soil. Its headquarters may 
be said to be the Hurlingham Club, which 
administers all its affairs in the same way 
the Jockey Club does those of the racing 
world. And at the grounds of Hurling- 
ham Club, near London, all the great 
English matches are held. 

The history of polo in America begins 





THE GOAL KEEPER, 


about 1863, started clubs at Calcutta, 
Cawnpore and Peshawur. With this start 
the sport spread rapidly through all India, 
not only among the officers of the crack 
light cavalry regiments and the artillery 
but among the officers of the line regi- 


in 1876. The previous year Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett had brought out some 





* This article was written before the publication of that 
excellent book the Badminton volume on Riding and Polo 
(London, Longman, Green Co.; Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co., 1891), which should be consulted by those seeking 
full information on the early history of the game. 
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THE OPENING CHARGE, 


mallets and balls from the other side, and 
in 1876, through his energy and enter- 
prise, the game was introduced in New 
York. He was seconded in his efforts by 
Mr. Herman Oelrichs, Col. William Jay, 
Messrs. William P. Douglas, F. Gray 
Griswold, Charles G. Francklyn, S. S. 
Howland, Howland Robbins, Sir Bache 
Cunard, Messrs. W. K. Thorn, Jr., Fred- 
erick Bronson, George R. Fearing, Fair- 
man Rogers and a few others. With 
some ponies procured through Harry 
Blasson they commenced practice in 
Dickle’s old riding academy, which then 
stood on the present site of the Union 
League Club House, and is well remem- 
bered by most of the present generation 
of hunting men as the scene of their ear- 
liest performances in the pig skin. 

In March of the same year the West- 
chester Polo Club was formed and grounds 
procured and a club house and stables put 
up in Westchester County, near Fordham 
station, directly north of old Jerome Park. 
The pretty little club house and its lawns 
was the scene of many pleasant meetings 
and always drew a lotof jolly driving par- 
ties from town up through the lilac-lined 
Westchester lanes in the early summer. 
The club flourished for a number of years 
here and then moved to a home nearer 
town. The next year (1877) the club 
went into summer quarters at Newport, 
and the polo field there became the gen- 
eral rendezvous every afternoon as long 


as the season lasted, and fashionable 
Newport wondered how it had managed 
to amuse itself before the advent of the 
game. 

In spite of the great popularity of polo, 
the Westchester Club was the only polo 
club formed over here until in 1878 the 
Buffalo Club came into existence. Early 
in 1879 a Queens County Hunt Club 
team was formed and a series of matches 
begun with the Westchester team. The 
first was played at Prospect Park, 
3rooklyn, and resulted in a victory for 
Westchester. Later on that same year, 
at Newport, the Westchester Club played 
the Buffalo Club and victory again came 
to the Westchester men. In the return 
match, however, at Buffalo in 1880 the 
home team had their revenge, giving the 
visitors a most decisive beating. 

In 1880 the Manhattan Polo Associa- 
tion was formed and what is now known 
as the “old” Polo Grounds, at Sixth 
avenue and rroth street, laid out and a 
club house and stables built. ‘The West- 
chester Club used these grounds and the 
ones at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, for a 
couple of years, and since then have used 
only their summer grounds at Newport. 
During this time polo teams were put in 
the field by the Meadow Brook Club and 
the Country Club at Pelham, sometimes 
spoken of as the Westchester team. In 
1884 the Meadow Brook team won the 
Country Club cup and the Westchester 
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Polo Club cup at Newport, and a match 
with the Buffalo Club there. 

The following year, 1885, a club was 
formed at Cambridge by some Harvard 
men, and that summer at Newport the 
Harvard team defeated the teams of the 
Meadow Brook and Country clubs. The 
next year, 1886, just ten years after the 
introduction of polo, the first international 
match was played. The Hurlingham Club 
team came out in August, and the story of 
how they defeated our picked team at 
Newport a few weeks later is almost too 
well remembered to bear repeating. The 
American team made a plucky fight of it, 
but the Englishmen played all around 











them individually, and their superb team 
playing, a thing about which we then 
knew nothing, made the match a certainty 
for them from the start. 

The conditions of the match were the 


best two out of three. The play was to 
be in intervals of twenty minutes each, 
with a two-minute rest after each goal 
and a ten - minute rest after each interval 
of play. As the Hurlingham men won 
both the first and the second match, the 
third was not played. The matches were 
played on the grounds of the Westchester 
Polo Club, adjoining Morton Park, before 
an audience such as was never before 
known in this country. The first match 
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took place on Wednesday, August 25. 
The teams were made up as follows: 

Hurlingham Club (colors, bright blue)— 
Mr. John Watson (captain), Capt. T. 
Hone, Capt. the Hon. R. Lawley, Mr. 
Malcolm Little. 

Westchester Club (colors, yellow)— 
Mr. T. Hitchcock, Jr. (captain) ; Mr. Ray- 
mond Belmont, Mr. Foxhall Keene, Mr. 
W..K. Thorn, Jr. 

The Hon. Mr. Lampton acted as umpire 
for the English team and Mr. Egerton 
Winthrop for the Americans. Mr. How- 
land Robbins was referee. ‘The Hurling- 
ham team scored ten games to their op- 
ponents’ four. The second match was 





A SCRIMMAGE, 


played Saturday, August 28, Mr. F. O. 
Beach acting as referee in place of Mr. 
Robbins, who resigned after the first 
match. The Englishmen were again vic- 
torious, with a score of fourteen games to 
two, the seventeenth game being in prog- 
ress when time was called. 

There was not very much difference be- 
tween the ponies of the respective sides ; 
the English ponies were, taken altogether, 
the faster, and they were better bred and 
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could stay better, perhaps. The differ- 
ence between the teams was all in the 
playing of the men and not in the ponies. 
The Englishmen sold most of their ponies 
over here at good prices, but they did not 
seem to improve their new owners’ play- 
ing very greatly, and the Englishmen 
seemed quite content to leave them be- 
hind and take home instead a lot of 
American ponies which they picked up 
at moderate figures, and which doubtless 
served their purposes equally as well. 

The experience we gained asa result of 
the match was of much more use to us 
than the ponies. Since then particular 
attention has been given to team playing, 
and we will show wonderfully improved 
form in the next international match. 

The Rockaway team, consistiag of 
Messrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd, J. E. Cow- 
din, J. D. Cheever and Foxhall Keene, 
were the winners in the season of 1887, 
beating the Westchester Polo Club, the 
Meadow Brook, Country Club and Essex 
County Hunt Club teams, this latter team 
having been organized the preceding sea- 
son. In the following year the sport con- 
tinued to grow in popular favor. 

The principal events of the season were 
the matches for the Schenck cup, won by 
the Meadow Brook men, the Winthrop cup 
for pairs, the Herbert trophies, the Coun- 
try Club cup and the Turnure cups for 
pairs. The season of 1889 opened with over 
fifty active players in the field, with nearly 
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thrice that number of ponies. In June, 
at Cedarhurst, the Rockaway team cap- 
tured the Schenck cup, beating the Mead- 
ow Brooks by a score of nine goals to 
three. The Turnure cups for pairs also 
went to the Rockaways, being won a few 
days later by Messrs, J. E. Cowdin and J. 
1). Cheever. 

The same month the cup offered for 
competition by Mr. Farley Clark was won 
by the Essex County team(the Rockaways 
and the Meadow Brooks being barred out 
by the conditions). The season at New- 
port commenced about July 25 and was 
a fairly successful one. The principal 
matches were for a cup offered by Mr. 
W.C. Sanford. It was finally won by a 
scratch team known as the Freebooters, 
composed of Messrs. Winthrop Ruther- 
furd, Foxhall Keene, Joseph Stevens 
and Stanley Mortimer, beating the New- 
port team and the Myopia Hunt Club 
men. 

In October the Philadelphia Polo Club 
played its first match against the Essex 
County Club and was beaten twelve goals 
to three. The season was brought to a 
close at Cedarhurst with the final match 
for the Schenck cup. ‘This cup had been 
won by the Country Club in 1886, the 
Rockaway in 1887, then in 1888 by the 
Meadow Brook and afterward by the 
Rockaway again, who also won the final 
match, and now are the absolute owners 
of the trophy. 


; ditt 


IN DANGER. 


To be concluded in August. 
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WHEELMEN. 


BY P. N. JACOBSEN, 


HEELING has at- 

tained a height of 
popularity in Detroit 
heretofore unknown. 
The vilest of cedar 
block pavement in the 
last stages of decay 
on the principal streets 
until recently retarded 
that natural growth in 
wheeling interest that almost all Ameri- 
can cities experienced during the last few 
years. 

Until about a year ago, when asphalt 
was laid on four of the principal streets, 
cycling was confined entirely to a few 
enthusiastic riders, who forgot the hard- 
ships of three to five miles of rough rid- 
ing to the city limits in the pleasures of a 
spin on the graveled roads beyond. Now 
Jefferson avenue, leading east, Lafayette 
west, and Cass and Second north, may be 
seen daily thronged with wheelmen. 

Although this general improvement in 
the city pavement has been a great factor 
in the wonderful increase in cycling, there 
is another which has been equally potent 
in this respect, and that is the existence of 
a large and active wheel club. 

A year has scarcely passed since this 
club, active in cycling as well as socially, 
was formed, yet it is now in a position to 
properly entertain visiting wheelmen, and 
when visiting other cities to have a repre- 
sentation creditable to a city of such im- 
portance as Detroit. The formation of 
the club resulted in a concentration of all 
cycling interests in the city into one large 
vigorous organization under the name of 
the “ Detroit Wheelmen.” 

Rapid recruiting soon swelled the mem- 
bership roll to the present figure, 150, 
making the club the largest in the State 
and one of the largest in the League. The 
club is now located in its comfortable 
quarters at No. 64 Washington avenue, 
and a more convenient location could not 
be found. It is within a block of the 
Grand Circus Park, the usual rendezvous 
of the wheelmen, and near the centre 
toward which the streets of the city, 
Boston - like, converge. This location 
makes the club house conveniently acces- 
sible from all parts of the city. Wash- 








ington avenue is one of the widest and 
prettiest avenues that Detroit can boast 
of. It is the handsomest of those lead- 
ing from the park, and being a short street 
has none of the objectionable features of 
a thoroughfare. On one side of the walk 
is a wide boulevard and on the other 
well-kept private lawns. A triple row of 
trees line the avenue on each side. 
Ancient maples along the edge of the 
boulevard almost join their wide-spread- 
ing br&nches over the centre of the street 
and the walk is completely shaded in 
summer. The many pretty flowery lawns, 
together with the absence of all fences, 
add greatly to the general effect. 

The club house is a two-story brick, 
which has been converted at considerable 
expense into a most cosy and comfortable 
resort. In uniformity with all the resi- 
dences on this avenue it stands twenty 
feet back from the sidewalk and twice 
that distance from the street. Directly 
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B, J. HOLCOMBE, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, 


in front of the house stand four of the 
largest maples on the avenue, lending 
shade and seclusion to the place. The 
general entrance is from the first story. 
A neat veranda runs along the front of 
the house, forming a pleasant loitering 
place for the few members who prefer a 
chat over a cigar before a spin to the 
“ Pointe.” 

On the first floor is a large parlor, 
which also serves as an assembly room. 
This is artistically decorated with trophies 
won by the club on the road and track 
and mementoes of pleasant tours made by 
the members. On this floor also are the 
directors’ room, secretary’s office, bath- 
room and coat closets, and on the next 
floor are the billiard and pool room, card 
room and committee room. The house is 
lighted throughout by electricity and the 
rooms are handsomely furnished. 

As soon as the “ Detroit Wheelmen ” 
was organized the unanimous choice of 
the club fell upon Mr. A. H. Griffith to 
fill the presidential chair. The older 
members appreciated Mr. Griffith’s long 
experience in cycling affairs and the 
younger wheelmen saw in him the ener- 
getic official and rider. 


That the choice was well made is evi- 
denced by the prosperity of the club and 
the solidity of the foundation on which 
it now stands. It is owing to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Griffith and _ his able assist- 
ants that the Detroit Wheelmen has be- 
come the successful club it is. 

He was no sooner elected to the presi- 
dency than he explained to the members 
how to make their gatherings popular 
and enjoyable, and now whatever move- 
ment in wheeling circles is originated by 
Mr. Griffith or meets with his support is 
a foregone success. His motto is “that 
a failure is nothing more than a header 
from a wheel; a sudden stop, a drop, but 
up and at it again.”” His energy seems 
unlimited, and his enthusiasm on any sub- 
ject in which he is interested unbounded. 

As a presiding officer he never allows a 
meeting to become dull. He is a fluent 
speaker and brightens his comments and 
suggestions, even in the usually prosy rou- 
tine business of a meeting, with apt illus- 
trations, drawn from a fund of anecdote 
gathered in his extensive travels. He no 
sooner proposes a plan for benefiting or 
improving the club than he finds willing 
hands to carry it out, as the members 
have reason to know that he himself will 
be the first to volunteer for the most ar- 
duous part. 

Outside the regular attractions of 
wheel club life he has instituted a num- 
ber of interesting features, among which 
may be mentioned the establishing of a 
fund to defray the expense of placing me- 
morial tablets on all historical points in 
and around the city and the holding of 
Sunday afternoon half-hour talks on va- 
rious topics of general interest. ‘The 
placing of the tablets is to be taken care 
of by a committee of the club members 
and rapidly pushed. By this means all 
points of historical interest, plentiful in 
the “City of the Straits,” will be brought 
before the notice of the visitor and en- 
hance the pleasure of his tour. In the 
memories of the residents, too, the tradi- 
tions attached to these spots and the 
opening chapters of the history of oid 
Fort Detroit will be revived. 

The work is most commendable, its 
accomplishment will be a benefit to the 
community in general, and will stand as 
a monument commemorative of the good 
work of the Detroit Wheelmen and of the 
energy of their president. 

The tablets will bear inscriptions recit- 
ing the event connected with the spot. 
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The first has been placed on the Art 
Museum, and reads: 


| On the ground now occupied by this building 
| stood the home of Gen. Hugh Brady, U.S. Army, 
| one whose life was spent in the service of his 
| country, 
| Born Jury 29, 1768. 
| Diep Aprit 15, 1851. 

W. 1891. 


thus preserving the memory of one of 
America’s illustrious generals. ‘This tab- 
let is of marble, engraved with black let- 
ters. The next tablet will be placed on 
the Michigan Exchange, as this building 
now stands on the spot once occupied by 
the gate of Fort Detroit, through which 
the wily Indian chief Pontiac entered to 
carry out his “short gun conspiracy.” 

The afternoon talks the president in- 
augurated by an entertaining talk on’ his 
travels in France during the troublesome 
times of the Franco-German war, relating 
amusing incidents. as well as describing 
pathetic scenes that occurred from the 
time he entered Paris as a member of the 
Garde Mobile. until the capitulation of 
that city. He has continued the popular- 
ity of these half-hour talks by choosing 
topics of general interest and 
having them treated by practi- 
cal men. 

When the listeners are let 
into the mysteries of the mak- 
ing up of a modern newspaper 
and instructed in the means 
by which the graceful curves 
of the “ winning yacht ” are ob- 
tained by such experts as Mr. 
W. Buell, of the Detroit Free 
Press, and Mr. F. A. Ballin, 
manager of the Detroit Boat 
Works and designer of some of 
the fastest craft on the lakes, 
their attention cannot but be 
held. Each Sunday afternoon 
the capacity of the club parlors 
is taxed to its utmost by an at- 
tentive audience, composed of 
members and invited guests, tes- 
tifying to the popularity of this 
entertaining and _ instructive, 
though novel, attraction of bi- 
cycle club life. 

These two features are worthy 
of especial mention, as they are undoubt- 
edly original to the Detroit Wheelmen and 
are illustrative of the numerous resources 
of President Griffith. The numbers of in- 
quiries received from all parts of the 
country relative to the success of the half- 


hour talks goes to show that it is a vexed 
question among many of the clubs as 
to how Sunday can be properly and at 
the same time enjoyably spent at the club 
house. ‘These talks are undoubtedly a 
solution of the problem. 

Mr. Griffith is director of the Detroit 
Museum of Art, and the esteem in which 
he is held by the management and pa- 
trons of that institution is freely ex- 
pressed. He was re-elected to the presi- 
dency of the Detroit Wheelmen for 1891, 
and is now busily engaged superintend- 
ing the arrangements for the meet to be 
held on July 16, 17 and 18. 

The other officers of the club elected 
for this year are: B. J. Holcombe, first 
vice-president ; Robert T. Deacon, second 
vice-president ; George S. Mackay, secre- 
tary; L. W.Schimmel, assistant secretary ; 
Fred. S. Ekliff, financial secretary; W. T. 
Watson, treasurer; A. E. Sutphin, assist- 
ant treasurer, and F. L, Abel, captain: 

Before passing to them mention must 
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organization is found his name. He is undoubtedly, among 
active wheelmen, the one of the longest standing in the 
State and to him would justly belong the title of the “ Old 





























CAPTAIN F, L, ABEL, 


be made of 
Mr. W. E. 
Metzger and 
Mr. Fred. 
Case who ably 
filled the po- 
sitions of 
vice-presi- 
dent and trea- 
surer during 


the past year. FRANK WHELDEN, “ JUDGE.” 


During the 
president’s absence on his 
trip East last fall Mr. Metz- 
ger was called upon to fill 
the president’s chair and take 
charge of the management 
of the club. So well did he 
fulfill the charge that every 
plan previously proposed was 
carried out to a successful is- 
sue. Mr. Metzger has been 
interested in wheeling for 
several years and has taken 


an active part in all the movements of any 
importance. He sometimes uses a safety, 
but his favorite mount is a star wheel. 








GUS, JONES, CHAMPION HALF MILER, * . 
one ties during a 


Roman” of the Michigan Divison. 

Mr. Holcombe has always held an office in the club to 
which he belonged, and very few are honored with so long 
and varied an experience in that line. He makes a most 
impartial presiding officer and his perfect knowledge of 
parliamentary law makes his decisions on points of order 
invaluable during a heated debate. His views, based on 
experience, seldom fail to have a most salutary effect on 


the sanguine proposals of the more impul- 
sive members. He holds a life membership 
in the League of American Wheelmen, pre- 
sented as a token of appreciation of his 
long and faithful services. Although he 
met with a most serious accident by a fall 
from his wheel, in which he fractured his 
arm, he has not forsaken his first love and 
still rides the ordinary bicycle. 

In a club so recently organized as the 
Detroit Wheelmen some of the offices must 
necessarily be filled by those whose names 
are comparatively new in the 
cycling world. Such is the 
case with the secretary and 
treasurership for this year. 
Mr. George S. Mackay, as 
secretary, and Mr. T. Wat- 
son, as treasurer, are both 
holding office in a wheel club 
for the first time, but the care 
and energy they have so far 
displayed are a guaranty that 
the increased responsibili- 


League meet 
year will be 


























declined a renomination to any office in the 
club on account of increased business inter- 
ests which demand all his time, but con- 
tinues to assist in the management as one 
of the board of directors. 

During the first year of a club’s exis- 
tence there are crises to be met and over- 


come, when the most careful management wy ¢. werzcER, FORMER VICE- 
of the finances becomes of vital importance. PRESIDENT. 


The Detroit Wheelmen was not an exception to this general 
rule, and to Mr. Fred. Case, who filled the position of 
treasurer during the past year, is due the full credit of the 
successful financial management during that critical period. 
Mr. Case is among the most enthusiastic wheelmen of the 
city and a most untiring rider. His first and only mount 
is of the safety type. He declined a re-election to any 
of the active offices of the club, satisfying himself by 
acting on the board of directors. 

Among the first to become interested in wheeling in 
Detroit was Mr. B. J. Holcombe, present first vice-president 
of the club, and on the roll of members of the first bicycle 








He well taken 
care of. 
From his 


long experi- 
ence as com- 
mander of 
one of De- 
troit’s crack 
companies, 
Capt. F. 1. 





FRED. CASE, FORMER TREASURER, 
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Abel is well fitted to fill the position of 
captain of a wheeling brigade and will 
no doubt introduce some of the wonted 
military precision in the movements of 
the club when on parade. ‘The energy 
with which he has assumed the command 
bespeaks success to the club on the road 
and track, and a long tenure of office. 
Among other improvements he has insti- 
tuted a new and satisfactory mode of pro- 
motion among his subordinates. Each 
lieutenant will be promoted according to 
the number of men he turns out in his 
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the name of Mr. Gus. Jones. During the 
two years he has been racing he has 
made an enviable record and is now the 
half-mile champion of Michigan. Out of 
seven races he entered during the past 
season he won five firsts and two sec- 
onds. At Cleveland he won the mile 
open handicap, in which the nearest com- 
petitor had twenty-five yards start. Al- 
though Mr. Jones is considered a short 
distance rider he finished first of the 
scratch men in the Pontiac-Detroit road 
race and failed by only a quarter of a 


A COSY CORNER IN THE CLUB HOUSE, 


division at the club runs. Captain Abel 
is one of the few who do not allow the 
winter season to interfere with his enjoy- 
ment of the sport and is one of the hard- 
est riders in the city. He affects the 
safety type of bicycle. He is assisted by 
four lieutenants, Messrs. Geo. Thorne, A. 
Allen, Chas. Lawson and H. Dickinson, 
two for the ordinaries and two for the 
safeties. 

At the top of the list of members who 
have won trophies for themselves and re- 
nown for their club on the track stands 


second of making the best time over the 
course. His racing mount is a fifty-three 
inch ordinary. 

A list of the active spirits of the De- 
troit Wheelmen would be incomplete with- 
out the correspondent of the club, Frank 
Whelden, whose spicy notes from Detroit 
under the title of “ Judge” have enter- 
tained many readers of wheel literature 
during the past year. He did not allow 
them to forget the fact that the meet was 
to be in Detroit in “1891.” That Detroit 
is to be honored with the meet is due in a 
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Cc. H. SMITH. 


great measure to his efforts. Mr. Whel- 
den made his first essays in wheeling on 
an ordinary, but forsook it in time for a 
star. One of the notable undertakings in 
connection with the meet is a tour, under 
the auspices of the Detroit Wheelmen, 
from Niagara to Detroit. This will be 
under the management of Mr. C. H. 
Smith, one of the most active members of 
the club. The route chosen will take the 
tourists over some of the finest of the 
graveled roads of Upper Canada and af- 
ford them glimpses of some of its most 
picturesque scenery. 

The start will be made from Niagara 
Falls on the morning of ‘Tuesday, July 9, 
and the first night’s stop made at the pretty 
town of St. Catharine’s, eighteen miles. 
Next day the route lies across the Welland 
Canal, the connecting waterway between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, along the road 
that skirts the south shore of Lake On- 
tario, past Grimsby Camp Grounds, the 
Chautauqua of Canada, to Hamilton for the 
night, thirty-three miles. Fifty-four miles 
will be the next day’s ride, taking the party 
to Woodstock, over a pretty rolling country 
and through several of the manufacturing 
towns of Ontario. 





Woodstock is one of the most athletic 
cities of the Dominion. All the sports 
find enthusiastic devotees here, and the 
championships of Canada in the various 
branches have been held by competitors 
from this city. An early start next morn- 
ing will enable the tourists to make with 
ease the second longest day’s ride of the 
tour, being fifty-two miles to London. 

The fine gravel road leading from Lon- 
don to Sarnia, over a pretty country, will 
make the next day’s fifty-nine miles, the 
longest day’s ride of the tour, seem 
short. The party will then cross the 
river through the railway tunnel, just 
completed, and stop at Port Huron for 
the night. 

The road to be taken next morning 
winds along the green, sloping banks of 
the St. Clair River, which are usually 
dotted at this time of the year with the 
white tents of the fishing and canoe clubs 
camping here. Below St. Clair the route 


- leads back from the river to the famous 


mineral spring town of Mt. Clemens, for- 
ty-five miles. By noon the next day — 
Wednesday, July 15 — the party should 
reach Detroit, leaving a half day in which 
to rest before joining in the pleasures of 
the meet. Mr. Smith has made special 
arrangements for the comfort of the 
ladies on the tour, and a large number of - 
them are expected to enjoy this outing. 

A feature of interest at a meet of 
wheelmen is the bicycle exhibit. There 
is to be one under the auspices of the 
club of more than usual magnitude. They 
have secured the Detroit Rink, the larg- 
est building suitable for the purpose in 
the city. The lower floor has been di- 
vided into twenty-four compartments for 
the different exhibitors. A booth oppo- 
site the entrance of the hall will be re- 
served as the L. A. W. and Detroit Wheel- 
men headquarters, and nearby will be a 
bureau of information. In the upper gal- 
lery will be a number of smaller compart- 
ments for the exhibition of bicycle sun- 
dries. On one side of the gallery will be 
the speakers’ platform and on the other 
the orchestra stand. All wheelmen and 
Visitors in general will be welcome. All 
arrangements are being rapidly perfected 
by the active chairman of the committee 
in charge, Mr. A. F. Peck. 

The afternoons of Friday, July 17, and 
Saturday, July 18, have been set aside for 
the races. ‘These will take place on the 
mile track of the Detroit Driving Club, 
who are under contract to have the same in 
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perfect condition. As chairman of the 
race committee Mr. Joseph Bressler is 
putting forth every effort to make this 
feature of the meet a grand success and 
to give the spectators of this district their 
first opportunity of seeing races between 
the fastest amateurs of America. The 
national championship races have been 
secured to be run on these days. 

The programme will, no doubt, include 
an excursion by steamer across Lake St. 
Clair to the Flats (the Venice of Amer- 
ica), a fish supper at one of the noted 
club houses, and return by moonlight the 
same evening. 

The wheelmen of Detroit: have never 
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been in a position better qualified to 
shoulder the responsibilities of holding 
the annual meet of their national organi- 
zation than they are at present, and they 
are anxious to show that they can uphold 
the reputation of the city for hospital- 
ity. 

There is not a stauncher member of the 
L, A. W. than the Detroit Wheelmen. 
Since the day of its organization it 


has been a League club, and continues to 
be so, fully realizing the advantages of 
membership in one of the purest and 
most powerful athletic organizations of 
America—the League of American Wheel- 
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Tue wheel, the wheel, the glorious wheel ! 

So dear thou art, like flint on steel, 

Our thoughts of thee strike sparks of 
flame, 

And other joys are dull and tame ! 

Like flight of the sea-skimming gull, 

As light and free and wonderful, 

Thy motion noiseless is; thy gait 

As that of pale horse mounted fate, 

And famed Kentucky’s swiftest steed 

Is laggard to thy whirling speed. 

No other pleasures can like thine 

Stir youthful pulses as with wine ; 

No other joy so sweet and pure ; 

No woman’s glances so allure ; 

Nor worldly fame, mor love can steal 

Our hearts from thee, thou glorious wheel ! 


WHEEL. 


The wheel, the wheel, the glorious wheel ! 

Happy thy worshippers when they feel 

The wind’s caress on sun-tanned face, 

When swiftly flying in the race, 

Or, still as owl’s wings of down, 

Gliding like swallow through the town, 

Watching the maiden’s raptured glance 

Or slothful manhood’s envious lance. 

On country lanes to speed along 

Where sounds the plaintive thrush’s song ; 

Where brook and meadow gently meet 

And the cool woodland shadows greet ; 

Where rills from hidden mountains burst 

To quench the tired traveler’s thirst, 

Is joy as great as man can feel— 

The praise is thine, thou glorious wheel ! 
CLAIR DINSMORE VALLETTE. 





A SKETCH OF 


BY CHARLES E. 


MERICAN 

bicycling 

dates from 1865 

when Pierre 

Lallement con- 

structed, at An- 

sonia, Conn., 

the first road- 

worthy bicy- 

cle* and rode 

from that town 

to New Haven; 

yet prior to the 

year 1878 it can 

hardly be said 

to have had a 

foundation. 

Lallement, in- 

capable in ev- 

ery way himself 

of promoting 

the use of his 

machine here, 

went back to Paris and interested there 

some makers of similar carriages, who im- 

proved and developed the manufacture 

and use of the machine for France. The 

French passed it on to the English. A 

Frenchman rode a bicycle on the stage, 

doing with it feats of skill that excited 

the wonder of spectators. The Hanlon 

brothers saw it, and they obtained and 

themselves improved and helped to per- 

fect bicycles, and used them on the 

boards of the principal theatres of the 
United States. 

Other Americans contributed to the de- 
velopment of the machine, both on and off 
the stage, but principally in exhibition 
halls. Rinks sprang up more multitudi- 
nous than the roller-skating rinks subse- 
quently became. The carriage makers, 
seizing upon the new fad, turned out hun- 
dreds and thousands of machines, vying 
with each other to make the cheapest 
rather than the best for their purposes. 
Inventors went over almost the whole 
ground, and left their traces on every line 
of improvement which has been developed 
since. Large wheels and small wheels, 
cranks and chains and levers and clutches, 





*An account of this most interesting machine and of the 
inventor's use of it was written by me after exhaustive 
examination of all sources of information, and published 
with illustrations in OutinG, October, 1883. 
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wood and iron and steel, tube and rubber 
and spring, two wheels and three wheels 
and four wheels, all the sensible and all 
the absurd theories and guesses were aired, 
and the Patent Office was almost clogged. 
In 1870 the collapse came, and after July 
of that year, except in the city of De- 
troit, you could hardly find a velocipede 
in use or on exhibition, except in a junk 
shop. 

To be sure, after that there was Col. 
H. de Clermont riding in San Francisco. 
There was a gentleman in Montreal, I be- 
lieve, whose name escapes my memory, 
as does the name of another gentleman 
living in Philadelphia, who also had 
learned the art abroad and brought back 
with him the instrument. W. M. Wright, 
of New York, also had his bicycle, learned 
and brought with him from Paris. 

In the spring of 1876 John Keen, long 
so prominently before the public as an 
English racing bicycler, brought his bi- 
cycle to New York. At the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, the same year, 
there were some bicycles exhibited. After 
that Timms & Lawford, of Baltimore, be- 
came the first importers in point of time 
in the revival of bicycling. ‘They import- 
ed among others a machine for Alfred D. 
Chandler, of Boston, who rode it quite 
constantly in that city ; and to that city 
Mr. J. G. Dalton brought other of the 
machines of Timms & Lawford. His 
stock became the nucleus of the later 
stock of Cunningham, Heath & Co., of 
Boston, Mass., who, in the fall of 1877, 
began to take orders for foreign machines, 
and finally established an importing house, 
which (and its successors) continued for 
several years. 

In the summer of 1877 Mr. John Har- 
rington, known in America not only for 
his very agreeable cradle spring for bicy- 
cles, but also for his delightful steel-tube 
chimes, gave the finishing impulse to the 
conversion of Col. Albert A. Pope, who 
had had a bicycle made for him and 
learned to ride it on the back ways and 
quiet streets of Newton, near Boston. 
Colonel Pope also ordered machines from 
abroad, made his company —the Pope 
Manufacturing Company—an importing 
house for bicycles, visited the principal 
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centres of bicycling in England, and in 
the spring of 1878 entered upon the man- 
ufacture in America of the best type of 
modern bicycle. ‘The foundation of mod- 
ern American bicycling dates from the 


history of bicycling as an art or as a sport, 
or of the literature of bicycling ; 1 merely 
offer a sketch of the foundation and the 
founder of American bicycling. I do not 
pretend to write this sketch from an en- 
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spring of 1878, or, if its devotees like to 
make the most of beginnings, from the 
summer of 1877, when Colonel Pope and 
John Harrington made and rode the first 
American bicycle of the second or re- 
nascent period. 

Now I do not propose here to write the 


ALBERT A, 


POPE, 


tirely impartial standpoint, but from an 
appreciative standpoint. Wheelmen, like 
all others, look for a personal apprecia- 
tion ; I would show them that they can 
well find this in bicycling, and that when 
they find it it will be Colonel Pope. 
There were several noticeable differ- 
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ences between the conditions of the revi- 
val of bicycling in 1877 arid those of the 
first introduction of bicycling. In 1867 
and 1868 there was, to be sure, the re- 
membrance ‘of the célerifére or two- 
wheeled low machine with seat and steer- 
ing handles, but no pedals, the driving 
being either by thrust of the toes on the 
ground or by gravity on a downward 
slope. Charles Sumner was the most 
prominent American who in his youth- 
ful days used this earlier machine as an 
aid to his trips between Boston and Cam- 
bridge. However, that was but a pleas- 
ant and grotesque memory. ‘The reap- 
pearance of the velocipede in the United 
States in 1867 was in its new capacity as 
an exhibition machine for the hall, the 
rink and the theatrical stage. It was there 
that its capacities first obtained recog- 
nition. - Its promises were all taken at 
a premium. The trade had had“no disci- 
pline ; the public had had no experience. 
Managers of patents collected $20 to $27 
royalty where they could. Carriage mak- 
ers made the machines, paying royalties 
when they had to, avoiding them when 
they could, making the machines, as cheap 
as possible and selling them as dear as 
possible. Human power was not weighed 
by ounces nor thousandths of an inch 
considered in constructing the mechanism 
for its use. 

Now in-the fall, 1877, there were about 
a dozen gentlemen riding bicycles, and 
there was a modification in the exhibition 
phase of the matter. The few gentlemen 
who rode the machine had much im- 
proved instruments, more finely made, 
lighter in weight, better proportioned and 
adapted for use, and they used them as a 
vehicle upon the roads. They made a 
good impression upon the public, or that 
portion of the public which could sce 


them ; but “the conies are a feeble folk,” 
and so were the bicyclers then. 

The great public that had command of 
the streets and roads and drove horses, 
and made the city ordinances-and the 
police regulations and even the State 
statutes, and had most influence with the 
magistrates, not only did not use bicycles 
but did .not favor them. If they did not 
take them for toys and playthings, and 
look contemptuously upon the men who 
put on,again the short breeches of boy- 
hood and disported themselves tipon these 
acrobatic contrivances, they did at least 
have a lively sense of the failure and 
disaster and uselessness of the velocipede. 
In 1878 this public hardly knew what to 
do with the bicycle except to suppress it. 
Horses were sometimes frightened, and 
people oftener. The Boston police de- 
‘partment began to intercept them and 
warn them off the streets under an old 
order made years before. Adverse ordi- 
nances were revived against them in 
Newport, New York, Brooklyn, Prince- 
ton, Hartford, almost everywhere indeed 
where in 1878 or 1879 the bicycle made 
its appearance. But those who rode 
were now of such character and standing 
that their example made a comparatively 
good impression on the community, and 
they ‘were able to defend their chosen 
recreation to good effect in the public 
press. 

Now came the opportunity of the pat- 
ent agent, and the owners of American 
patents pulled out their dusty parchments 
and promptly made their claims for roy- 
alties, amounting bythe beginning of 
1879 to about $27.50 in the aggregate on 
each machine. ‘The first suit by them 
after this revival was brought against 
Cunningham, Heath & Co., and the first 
license after the revival was taken by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company. 

The first club after the revival was the 
Boston Bicycle Club,*formed in Boston in 
February, 18738.* 

The first bicycling paper ‘after the re- 
vival, if that might be called,so which 
was really the irregularly-issued trade 
journal of Cunningham, Heath & Co., 
was the American Bicycling Journal, the 
first number of which bears date in De- 
cember, 1877. The first real bicycling 
journal‘was the Bicycling World, founded 
in October, 1879, the first number of 
which bore date November 15, 1879. The 
founders of this paper, which has proved 





* See a sketch of this club in OvutT1nG, Vol. I., p. gor. 
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to be a hardy and surviving one, were 
Mr. E. C. Hodges financially and C. E. 
Pratt, Esq., editorially, neither of whom 
was in any way connected with the trade. 
The latter was author also of the first 
book after the revival, “The American 
Bicycler,” published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. in May, 1879. 

It may thus be seen that 1877 was day- 
break, and 1878 was morning twilight, 
and 1879 wag sunrise for the revival of 
bicycling. * . 

To particularize for our reagers : in the 
fiust period there were the beginnings in 
exhibitions and on the road; there were 
achievements, there were patents, im- 
protements, trade royalties, litigation, con- 
tests, records, clubs, journals, books ; but 
there was no founder for the industry or the 
recreation, consequently neither gained a 
stable foundation, and both, when the 
floods came and the winds blew, fell. 

In the second period there was no pub- 
lic welcome, as there had been ‘in the 
first ; the memory of éailure and disaster 
was still alive, the prejudjee against a 
thing which had proved a failure. This 
public tvelcome was the thing that the 
new period lacked which the old period 
had. But the new period, had the thing 
that the first had not : it had a’ founder. 
Colonel Pope organized the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, and his company not 
only founded the business, but substan- 
tially founded the recreation. Not all that 
he did in the way of founding it can be 
definitely narrated in an article like this ; 
but let us look at some of the things. 
And when I speak of Colonel Pope or 
of the Pope Manufacturing Company it 
means substantially the same thing. The 
first thing they did was to take their bear- 
ings as to the proper construction and the 
practicable uses of the machines and es- 
tablish the importing business. The sec- 
ond was to examine and find a practicable 
way dealing with the patent question. 

At first they took license under old 
patents they could not buy, and then they 
bought the patents they could. ‘The next 
thing they did was to promote the public 
good will toward the bicycle, by securing 
that those with practiced tongues and 
pens should+champion if to the public, 
and by’ steady, watchful arfd strong re- 
sistance to public opposition, .wherever 


upon the rights of wheelmen in the roads 
and the parks of the States of this coun- 
try and to make it available ; and his com- 
pany has seen to it from the spring of 
1878, when it procured counsel to appear 
before a committee of the Boston City 
Government, until the present, to pay ex- 
penses, to supply counsel, to furnish evi- 
dence, to defend the cause of the wheel- 
man in the civil and criminal courts, be- 
fore county boards and city boards and 
before State legislatures. When it. was 
a question of entire exclusion from Cen- 
tral Park, in New, York, under the prom- 
ises and assurances of protection of 
Colonel Pope three New York wheelmen 
rode into Central Park, and were arrested 
and imprisoned and released upon petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus, these incidents 
furnishing the beginning of a litigation 
which cost the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany nearly eight thousand dollars, and 
which ended, as things sometimes will, by 
a sort of perversity of circumstances, in a 
technical defeat in the court and a sub- 
stantial victory in the park. 

At the same time they promoted the 
literature of the subject by importing and 
distributing gratuitously foreign publica- 
tions and by securing the publication of 
American contributions. Old wheelmen 
will recollect that they bought part of the 
1878 and 1879 editions of the English 
“Indispensable Bicyclists’ Handbook,” 
bound them and distributed them gratis ; 
they bought and 
paid for a thou- 
sand copies of the 
first edition of the 
American Bicy- , 
cler ; they found 
ways to interest 


it showed itself, in park, board or police —’ 


department, or court or legislature. 


Colonel Pope was the first to secure 


considerate and responsible Jégal opinion 
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writers like J. T. Trowbridge, and Mark 
Twain, and Will Carleton, and induced 
them to write on the subject; they favored 
every worthy publication relating to 
bicycling, and helped by patronage the 
Bicycling World and the Wheel; they 
founded and promoted, to the extent of 
about sixty thousand dollars, the mag- 
azine started under the name of the 
Wheelman, and flourishing now under the 
title on the cover of this magazine. So 
much for some instances of their en- 
couragement of the literature of cycling. 
I might refer to rewards offered in the 
way of prizes for articles by clergymen 
and articles by physicians. I might also 
give a list of the publications actually 
printed for and circulated by the com- 
pany itself. 

Their contribution to the fine art side 
of bicycling representation is also not 
small, not only in the patronage afford- 
ed them by their own publications, but 
by having always employed in their ad- 
vertising designs and illustrations artists 
like Ipsen and Copeland and Reed and 
Yendell. Deserving of special mention 
is an oil painting conceived in the true 
spirit of art and of wheelmanship by 
Henry Sandham and executed with his 
well-known effectiveness, a large canvas 
that will be of value in years to come. 
Another piece of their art work which 
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will probably endure is the Columbia 
bicycle prize cup, which was at once the 
most original, artistic, unique and the 
costliest of athletic prizes offered in this 
last quarter century. The artist, Ipsen, 
was given full freedom and rendered with 
great spirit the old hunting horn of his 
Scandinavian ancestry, and the execution 
in repoussé silver work was such as to 
delight connoisseurs.* 

All remember the journey of Thomas 
Stevens around the world on a bicycle, 
accomplished for Ourinc by the pluck 
and perseverance of that born explorer, 
and so interestingly told in Volumes VII.— 
XII. This famous journey would proba- 
bly never have been accomplished had not 
OvutinG been backed by the encourage- 
ment and pecuniary aid of Colonel Pope, 
but not everybody knows so well how 
many other excursions and accomplish- 
ments, from the “Wheel Around the 
Hub” in 1879, to the clergymen’s tour 
in 1885 and later, had been substantially 
aided by the same far-seeing company. 

The recent establishment by Colonel 
Pope’s donation of an option in highway 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is but the latest incident in 
a course of efforts to awaken the pub- 
lic intelligence and stimulate the public 
volition on the subject of improved car- 
riage highways, a reform that Colonel 
Pope, while aiding to the extent of his 
ability with tongue and pen and generous 
contribution, has believed to promise as 
much of value to this country in the future 
as the improvements in the steel - railed 
highways for railway carriages have ac- 
complished in this last generation. 

Now, these are but instances used to 
illustrate the influence and efforts, and the 
directions of those efforts, of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company in founding up- 
on a substantial and enduring basis the 
industry and the pastime of bicycling in 
America. What they did of more value, 
because without it all the others were of 
no avail, was this: They established a 
good, substantial, merchant-like, responsi- 
ble business house devoted to that indus- 
try, made it respectable and respected 
among the business concerns of the coun- 
try, and gained for the industry a credit 
which could not have been gained in any 
other way. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company is 
not only the oldest, but it is the only sur- 
viving bicycle concern, whether importing 


* See for illustration OutinG, Vol. III., p. 82. 
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or manufacturing, of the first dozen and 
of the first five years. Besides establish- 
ing and keeping a good sound business it- 
self, it projected and established a net- 
work of “agencies,” or centres of distri- 
bution, information, influence and_ pro- 
tection in all the principal cities and 
towns of the United States, a system still 
in vogue, and which of those controlled 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company 
now numbers about six hundred. It de- 
serves to be clearly remembered that 
Colonel Pope not only began the manu- 
facture first, but that he did four things, 
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THE DRAISINE IN ENGLAND. 


for either one of which he might have de- 
served the title of founder of the industry 
and the art both. | 

First, he furnished all the capital and 
credit required for the business (afterward 
allowing his associates to share in the in- 
crement) when no other good business 
man or company would contribute either 
capital or credit for it. 

Second, he gathered up the patents that 
were in existence relating to bicycle con- 
struction into substantially one holding, 
and, instead of using them as a monopo- 
list would, fixed a reasonable, equitable 
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rate of royalty and licensed other parties 
as fast as they could be found to make a 
substantial addition to the business of bi- 
cycle construction and distribution ; and 
he so made use of the patent system in 
vogue as to make it contribute to the 
building up of the bicycling industry, not 
only in the hands of his own concern, but 
of all of those who came helpfully into it. 

Third, he projected and established the 
system of dependent dealers, or agencies, 
which has been followed, not only by his 
own concern, but by other concerns in 
the business. These agencies have been 





(Reproduced from Outine, Vol. III., p. 6.) 


like the downward rooting branches of 
the banyan tree, forming so many trees 
themselves, but still a part of the original 
growth, and secure of their life because 
of the sap from the parent stem. Again, 
he established and has maintained for a 
dozen years, and has enabled the others 
in the business to maintain, a uniform 
price list and a uniform rate or schedule 
of discounts to dealers. That is to say 
the price of a Columbia bicycle was the 
same in Calais, Me., that it was in Den 
ver, Col.; it could be had of the local 
agents at exactly the price, nothing less 
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and nothing more; it could be had from 
the home warerooms by the private pur- 
chaser at precisely that price and the 
purchaser could pay the freight in addi- 
tion; the agent in Buffalo had the same 
schedule of discounts as the agent in New 
Orleans. 

Now, this may not seem to be of very 
great interest to the great multitude of 
riders of bicycles, but it has this interest— 
that it caused the various machines to 
hold their value when they had become 
the property of the riders, and prevented 
the business from being cut up and col- 
lapsing. Not only was the old prejudice 
outlived and fought down, but a new feel- 
ing of confidence and faith in the art of 
bicycling was brought about, and a new 
trust and confidence in the business se- 
cured ; and the business had practically 
been conducted for nearly a dozen years 
before a failure occurred that was suff- 
cient to even jar the trade or to cut the 
prices to any appreciable extent. The 
job-lot era, if coming at all, as it must 
undoubtedly come some time, has so far 
been indicated by exceedingly mild symp- 
toms manifested in 18go. 

I have not meant to intimate in this 
article that Colonel Pope invented the 
bicycle himself or that he made one him- 
self; nor do I intend to disparage in the 
least the many who, whether inventors, or 
writers, or racing men, or business men, or 
artists, or club or league officers, have con- 
tributed so much to make the great sym- 
posium of bicycling what it is. What I 
mean to say is that, as Robert Fulton, who 
never invented a steamboat and never 
made one, was the founder of practical 
steamboating—because by his faith, and 
knowledge, and persistence, and pluck, 
and enthusiasm, and strength of character, 
he was enabled to carry large experiments 
to a successful end, to enlist and remu- 
nerate capital, and finally to interest the 
Government of the United States, and 
cause the art of steam navigation to be 
firmly established—just in a parallel man- 
ner Colonel Pope and his company became 
founder of the bicycle industry, and by 
patronage and support, and by found- 
ing and sustaining the conditions upon 
which it depended, became founder of 
the art. 

In 1878 there were two other importers 
and two other makers in a small way. In 
1890 there were twenty importers, and fifty 
or sixty makers of bicycles in the United 
States. Of course some of these have 
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achieved wide repute and great commer- 
cial success, but the concern which Colonel 
Pope has built up out-tops them all; in- 
deed it is the largest in the world and does 
the largest volume of business of any bi- 
cycling establishment in the world. 

Time was when nearly every wheelman 
in the United States knew Colonel Pope 
personally, and met him on wheel on ex- 
cursions and at the L. A. W. meets. 
Now, when they are so many and their 
opportunities comparatively fewer for 
seeing and knowing him personally, it 
may be interesting to them to have from 
the pen of one who knows him well a 
little personal description. 

At the present time Col. Albert A. Pope 
is a man physically above the average in 
height, weight and strength. He is alert 
in movement and resolute and definite in 
action. He is of middle age, his hair and 
beard being flecked with gray. His com- 
plexion is clear and tinged always with 
the pink of good blood and fresh life. 
His restless and mysterious brown eyes, 
in which the boundary between pupil and 
iris is seldom observable, look out from 
under prominent brows. His lips are full 
and his teeth perfect, and his voice is 
deep, strong, modulated and _ vibrant. 
He impresses one as being full of life and 
hope and resolution, made for a master, 
but benevolent and sympathetic as well as 
stern and unflinching. 

He is as much above the average man 
mentally as he is physically. He has 
quick perception, good memory, vivid im- 
agination, logical and rapid mental move- 
ment toward conclusions and a judgment of 
men and things that sometimes appears to 
go by leaps instead of steps, it is so swift. 
Decision, precision, promptness he has in 
himself as well as in his business. He 
has great tenacity of purpose, the patience 
to wait and the boldness to seize. I should 
say his mental appetites are as strong as 
his physical, and are equally in harness. 
He is besides a good fisherman of good 
stories, and is a good fisherman in im- 
proving the stories that he tells. He has 
much of that personal vanity on which, 
as Alexander Smith has said, “a man re- 
ceives the shocks of life,” and which “is 
not only instrumental in keeping a man 
alive and in heart, but, in its lighter mani- 


_festations, is a great sweetener of social 


existence.” But there are few men hav- 
ing ability and wealth and position of 
power as he has so ready to take the ad- 
vice of others, to suspend or withdraw an 
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Opinion, to accept a suggestion, or to ac- 
knowledge an error. 

Colonel Pope was born fora career, has 
the long look ahead and the tenacity of 
purpose for more than he has attained ; and 
he is yet to be reckoned with. Although 
still well under fifty and when he took in 
hand the bicycle industry was thirteen 
years younger, he had already had two 
careers before. His mercantile career 
was begun in boyhood, so to speak, when, 
owing to the reverses of fortune which 
his father had to endure, the young Albert 
learned to find his own spending money 
and contribute to that of the family, not 
by being set to tasks which others found 
for him, but by finding his own pursuits 
and drawing money for service rendered. 
He offered his services driving horses for 
the neighboring farmers when, still too 
small to keep pace and too light to bur- 
den them, he rode on their backs. So he 
solicited and obtained contracts for vege- 
tables to be delivered at the houses of 
the neighbors and then purchased his 
vegetables and filled the contracts at a 
profit—always at a profit; for, from boy- 
hood on, one of his principles in business 
has been to do things for a profit. With 
a parallel principle, give value received 
to the purchaser. 

The career so begun in boyhood had, 
prior to 1877, in some twenty years of 
mercantile life been that of a successful 
merchant, so that he had a considerable 
capital to bring to the bicycle business, a 
capital and credit larger than anyone else 
was willing to stake, which proved suffi- 
cient and which was all there was fur- 
nished for the beginning of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company’s present large 
business. He is apt to say with an inter- 
esting satisfaction, “I furnished all the 
capital myself and I staked all the capital 
I had. Other business men laughed at 
me then and preferred other enterprises 
which have proved less successful. I 
have my smile now.” 

The other career was that of the suc- 
cessful soldier. Fhe beginning of his 
career as a soldier illustrates so well the 
character of the man that it is worth giv- 
ing a little attention. When the war 
broke out he was working on Milk street, 
in Boston, for the munificent income of $5 
aweek. Such time as he could snatch from 
business he devoted to studying army tac- 
tics and army regulations. He had a 
musket in the store, and when business 
was slack, or his employers would per- 
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mit, he used to drill the clerks, and even 
the partners and some of the neighbors 
who came in. He carried the tactics in 
his pocket and read them as he went back 
and forth in the cars. He joined the Sal- 
ignac’s Zouaves as a private, and drilled 
with them as often as he had opportunity. 
He also joined the Home Guards, in Brook- 
line, of which a year later he became the 
captain. At the same time he joined an 
artillery company, and drilled with them 
as often as he could. 

When he did join the army in the 
Thirty - fifth Massachusetts Regiment as 
second lieutenant in 1862 it was with a 
preparation, and with habits, and with a 
purpose and resolution which made him 
certain of promotion, and which in most 
other regiments would probably have per- 
mitted him to advance to a higher rank 
than he did attain on account of his brav- 
ery and distinguished services during the 
four years of the war. His title of colonel, 
like his every other possession, was earned. 

There are many things relating to his 
delightful family life and generous private 
and personal helps to others, his artistic 
tastes and special generosities, his per- 
sonal sacrifices and economies for the 
sake of larger satisfactions, which cannot 
be written here; but it may be said there 
is no man whose public and private life 
bear better lessons than Colonel Pope’s. 

This was illustrated the other Sunday, 
when one of the prominent clergymen in 
his old home town of Brookline, between 
his later residence city of Newton and his 
present Boston home, right where Colonel 
Pope was best known, referred to him as 
an example worthy of imitation by the 
young men whom he was trying to reach ; 
as one whom some of his hearers had seen 
rise to positions of honor and trust, and 
who had preserved unimpaired the integ- 
rity of his character and the respect of 
the world. 

Wheelmen looking for the founder of 
American cycling should be proud to find 
it in such a man, the personal hero or 
principal figure about which the others are 
easily grouped, and they will find that his 
company—beginning so smail and grow- 
ing so large, and with such vitality in 
every part and such unvarying success 
and accomplishment—has been and is to 
be the backbone of an industry that now 
numbers among its supporters the Reads, 
Overmans, Lovells, Bidwell, Gormully & 
Jeffery, Lozier and a score of others 
equally familiar to the bicycling world. 





A TANK DRAMA. 
(Dramatis Persone.) 
A LITTLE boat, 
Serene afloat, 
Upon the moonlit water ; 
A nice young man, 
Of modern plan ; 
An old gent’s pretty daughter. 


(The Action of the Play.) 
A while he rows 
’Midst lambent glows, 
Along the laughing water. 
He hugs the shore 
A while and—more : 
He hugs the old gent’s daughter. 


A GOOD RETURN. 


“Be mine, fair maid!” 
ardent youth, 
“* Be mine, and I promise thee 
That our life shall be one long Jove 
game 
O’er the wet of constancy.’ 


cried the 


’ 


“Thanks, no !” she said, “though the game 
would be 
As you say I can well believe ; 
You mean, of course, that I’d 
serve, 
While you would merely receive.” 
CORNELIA REDMOND. 


always 


I, pretty Mabel, plump 
and sweet, 

I watch you walking 
down the street. 

Sharp the scream and 
prompt the squeal. 

You've slipped upon 
an orange peel. 

Tears will rise, 

And folks will stare— 

Two ankles twinkle in 
the air. 


Harvey N. BLoomMer. 


“ HEROICS.” 


Hai to the chief who in triumph ad- 
vances ! 

List to the cheers down the length of our 
line ! 

Long may his brow wear the crown of the 
victor— 

Smithers, the pitcher on our baseball nine! 


“NOT THE SAME.” 


TOMMY,” said mam- 
ma, tearfully, “it 
gives me as much 
pain as it does you 
to punish you.” 

Tommy (also tear- 
fully) —“ Mebbe it 
does, but not in the 
same place.” 


“EYES RIGHT.” 


GIGANTIC Lady to 
Policeman—Sir, can you not see me across 
the street? 


POLICEMAN 
is it? 


off. 


See yez across de streate, 
Sure, mum, I can see youa mile 


“ TIMELY.” 


PLACE bets on sprinters 
Or tennis sets, 
And if you lose at that, 
Try backing horses, 
Crews and nines, 
But never bacca-rat. 
—Outing Tennis Record. 


RICHES AT THE SEASIDE. 


ALL winter long the cold sea’s roar 
Falls on a flat and sandy shore ; 

All summer long the warm sea knocks 
Upon a shore just lined with “ rocks.” 
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: Solid Silver WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, yoo FINE. 





Exclusively. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 
“Is IT SILVER OR iS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR 


TRADE-MARK. 


WHITING MFG 


Silversmiths, 





UNION SQUARE & I6TH ST., 





New YORK. 





OUTING GOODS 


BARGAIN PRICES. 


We offer a very large assortment of the following goods 
at unprecedentedly low prices. It is most umikely that 
goods of such superior quality will at any time hereafter be 
sold for so little money. 


Orders by mail promptly executed, 


We OrrFer: 


Caps of Outing Flannel (club colors), er 15 cents 
Caps of French Flannel (club colors), . P . 38 cents 
Caps forWheelmen, . . : ; 50 cts, to $1.00 
Caps for Yachtsmen, re ‘ ; ‘ - 50 Cts. to $2.50 
Caps for Bathers, 50 cents 


(Send size of Hat worn.) 
Belts of Cotton, . ‘ aS : . toto 25 cents 


Belts of Silk, ? ‘ ‘ . . .  2§ Cts. to $1.50 
Belts of Leather, . ‘i . 50 Cts. to $1.00 


(Send size of Waist measure.) 
Tennis Sashes, ‘ P ‘ . . - §octs. to $2.50 


Bicycle Hose (fast black cotton), . + 75 cents per pair Absol utely Pu re. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Latest U. S. Government Report. 
Market and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
Mention OutTinc. 106 Wall Street, New York. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








The American Revolution. Balaam and His Master, and 
other Stortes. 

By JouN Fiske. With Plans of Battles, and 
a new Steel Portrait of Washington from a miniature By Jorr CHANDLER Harris, author of 
never before reproduced. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt “Nights with Uncle Remus,” “Mingo, and other 
tap, $4.00. Sketches,” $1.25. 


Felicia. 


A novel of power and fine discrimination, by 
A book of remarkably good Short Stories, Fanny N. D. Murrree. $1.25. 

including ‘*“‘ The Bell of St. Basil’s’’ and ‘‘ The Ma- 
donna of the Tubs.”” By EvizasetH Stuart PHELPs, Ryle's Open Gate. 
$1.25. 


Fourteen to One. 


A bright novel of a summer by the sea on 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. Long Island, by Susan TEACKLE Moorg. $1.25. 


By F. Hopkinson SmitH. With Illustra- Otto the Knight, and other Stories. 


tions. $1.25. By OcTAVE THANET, author of ‘‘ Knitters in 
Colonel Carter is a fine specimen of one type of the Vir- the Sun,” etc. $1.25. 
ginia gentleman of the passing generation. A delightful “The gifts of Octave Thanet are among the greatest 
story, admirably told and illustrated. which the story teller can possess.”’—R. H. Sropparp. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ELouGHerTron, Mirriurme ck Co. Boston. 


J.B.LIPPINGOTT COMPANY'S BOOKS FOR SOMMER READING. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE. adie Issued.) A new — by 7" Chas. nes U.S. A. With 
Illustrations, Cloth, . ‘ . $1.25 
OTHER STORIES. 
Colonel’s Daughter. Illustrated, . ; . $1.25] Laramie, ; ; - $1.00 
Marion’s Faith. Illustrated, : ; ; . 1.25 | The Deserter and From the Ranks, : . 1,00 
Kitty’s Conquest, , : . . ‘ : 1.00 | Two Soldiers and Dunraven Ranch, . 1.00 
Starlight Ranch, . ‘ . 1.00 


"AMERICAN NOVEL SERIES. 
Square, 12mo. Paper, soc. ; Cloth, $1.00. 


DIANA FONTAINE. (Just published.) By Algernon | The Romance of a Spanish Nun. By Alice Mont- 
Ridgeway. gomery Baldy. 
An Exceptional Case. By Itti Kinney Reno. Etc., Ete. 


MRS. WISTER’S RECENT TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
Cloth, $1.25 each. 
The Owl’s Nest. By E. Marlitt. “O Thou My Austria.” By Ossip Schubin. 
Picked Up in the Streets. By H. Schobert. Erlach Court. By Ossip Schubin. 
St. Michael. By E. Werner. The Alpine Fay. By E. Werner. 
Violetta, By Ursula Zige von Manteuffel. Etc., Etc, 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS. 


Paper, soc. ; Cloth, 75c. each. 
Quita. By Cecil Dunstan. (Just Issued). The Other Man’s Wife. By John Strange Winter- 
A Little Irish Girl. By “ The Duchess.” A Homburg Beauty. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
Two English Girls. By Mabel Hart. Heriot’s Choice. By Rosa N. Carey. 
The Plunger. By Hawley Smart. 
Send for NEW LIST OF FICTION to the Pubiishers. 
The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 




















THE object which governs the whole series of 
‘*The Badminton Library” is very closely ad- 
hered to in the last issue devoted to riding and 
polo, for ‘‘ those who are seeking knowledge on 
any of the subjects dealt with will find the re- 
sults of many years’ experience written by men 
who are in every case experts.’”’ It needs only 
to state the subjects and authors to emphasize 
this. The introduction is from the pen of the 
Duke of Beaufort, a notable horseman. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Riding to Hounds” is by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, and ‘‘ Training the Young 
Horse and Hints on Horsemanship”’ is by Rob- 
ert Weir. ‘‘ Race Riding,” a very notable chap- 
ter, is by Alfred E. J. Watson, and the Earl of 
Zetland, one-time governor of New Zealand, 
adds a chapter on the colonial horse. Itisa 
pity that the volume was not made complete by 
a similar chapter on the horses of the United 
States. So far as the equestrianism of this 


country is concerned the work is absolutely 


silent. To those who are seeking information 
on “Polo” in any of its interesting historical 
aspects or on the rules and practice of the game, 
the ponies adapted to it or their training, all 
that can be said has been said, and well said, by 
i. * id Brown. [Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


A LITTLE volume that will be welcomed by 
every sportsman is the ‘‘Ideal Handbook” of 
useful information, issued by the Ideal Manu- 
facturing Company of New Haven, Conn. This 
publication contains much useful information 
in regard to preparing ammunition for rifles, 
pistols and shotguns, which will be appreciated 
by sportsman and target shot alike. The merit 
of the ‘‘ Ideal” reloading tools is well known, 
and the company has produced a novelty—the 
‘*Tdeal Loading Flask’’—which will commend 
itself to every rifleman. 


Mr. THOMAS STEVENS’ method of doing the 
first half of the grand tour of European Russia 
from Moscow to Sebastopol, ‘‘on horseback,” 
exactly fitted the object of his journey, ‘‘ to give 

an unbiased picture of the Russians and their 
' country,” and the man was no less apt than the 
method, for by instinct, training and traveled 
experience Mr. Stevens was admirably equipped 
for the enterprise. The world is so deluged 
with the crude and undigested diaries of railroad 
window jotters that it is positively refreshing to 
open the work of a writer who has the genius to 
forget the unnecessary and to grasp the essen- 
tials. Such a work is Mr. Stevens’ ‘‘ Through 
Russia on a Mustang.” The book is one to be 
Studied with profit and OuTING gladly acknowl- 
edges the capacity of its early pupil. Mr. 


Stevens’ ‘‘ Round the World on a Bicycle"’ was 
a fitcommencement for these later and more 
philosophical labors, [Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.] 


““THERE Is No DeEviL”’ is a romance full of 
realistic incident, but also of imagination. Its 
author is Mauras Jokai, of Buda-Pesth, who has 
written some hundreds of stories and who, as a 
financier, statesman, journalist and author, is 
the best known literary man of Hungary. His 
works are well known in Germany, where they 
are translated and republished as soon as print- 
ed, and several of his novels have been turned 
into English and won favor in London ; but this 
is the second only in the United States. The 
hero, Dumany Komel, a physician and savant, 
disbelieves entirely in the devil. He first dis- 
covers evil spirits in those he has loved and 
trusted. He finds himself deceived and ridi- 
culed, betrayed and humbled, and then the 
devil, whom he has despised, wakes up in his 
soul, makes his home there and becomes his 
master. Translated from the Hungarian of 
Mauras Jokai by F. Steinitz. [Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, New York.] 


‘““Was 1T Love?’’—a translation by Camden 
Curwen from the French of Paul Bourget—is a 
novel with a purpose, andbeing free from the least 
taint of immorality is a welcome novelty. Be- 
yond the fact that the scene is laid in Paris and the 
characters are French people in society, there is 
nothing to differentiate them from ordinary men 
and women. For all practical purposes it might 
with equal propriety have dealt with the men and 
women of Washington. It is the old, old story 
of a weak-minded woman, already engaged to 
a worthy man, playing with the attentions of 
another admirer, under the pleasant delusion 
that a purely platonic flirtation could be enjoyed 
and dropped without the sacrifice of honor, self 
respect or inconvenience; but, as is ever the 
case, the whirlpool is stronger than the waif, 
and while the heroine, if such a word can 
be used for such a woman, has the cour- 
age to draw back from her entanglements ere 
she has passed the limit of discretion, it is 
only to find that she has driven into voluntary 
exile the man whose devotion was far beyond 
her deserts and translated a future which might 
have been one of unalloyed happiness into one 
of shattered hopes, heart hunger and vain re- 
grets. ‘‘ Wasit love?” No! It was overweening, 
self indulgent, moral-blinding vanity! To per- 
mit even the query—was it love—augurs the 
incapacity to know what love is. Itisa striking 
lesson and cannot be too often told. [Worthing- 
ton & Co., New York. | 





LONG TIME TO WAIT. 

WILLIE: You'll have to wait some time yet. 
Sister has only got on her bonnet. 

FEATHERSTONE (who has invited her to go to 
the play and is nervously waiting): Why, what 
else has she got to do? 

WILLIE: She’s got to look in the glass.— Cloak 
Review. 

IT is pretty safe to bet that a woman who has 
not practiced and does not know how to pack a 
Saratoga trunk, so as to be ready to start off to 
the seaside at an hour’s notice, died when she 
was very young.— Zexas Siftings. 

HOTEL 


IN THE BUSINESS, 


‘* JAMES, I don’t see you waiting at table any 
more.”’ 
‘*No, sah; I’se been promoted. 


I’'se entry 
clerk now.”’ 

‘* You anentry clerk ! 
a bookkeeper.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I ain’t. I jes’ keep my eye on de um- 
brellas, hats and things de boarders leave in de 
entry.” —KXate Field’s Washington. 

‘*Wuy do leaves fall to the ground ?’’ asked a 
poet. It is because they can’t fall anywhere 
else. They have got to fall somewhere. 


I never knew you were 


PLAIN ENOUGH. 

Or the six young men who ‘‘stand at the 
head of the New York bar,’’ only one, W. C. 
Peckham, has a moustache, and an exchange 
wants to know why this is so. It is because the 
other fellows shaved theirs off.—Zawrence Jour- 
nal, 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

STAYLATE: My favorite flower, Miss Amy, is 
the night-blooming cereus. 

Miss Amy: Indeed, Mr. Staylate! I thought 
it would probably be the morning glory.— West 
Shore, 


Harp Urp—The biceps.— Puck. 


THE CHAMPION LAZY BOY. 

Mrs. FizzLeTtopr, not being satisfied with the 
progress made by her son at the University of 
Texas, called on the teacher. 

‘* Professor, how is my son Johnny coming 
on in his studies ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘‘T have great ‘hopes of him, madam—great 
hopes.”’ 

‘**T am glad to hear that.” 

‘“*Yes, madam, he is phenomenally lazy. I 
don’t think I ever saw a boy who was so lazy.” 

‘*T understood you to say that you had great 
hopes of him.” 

“*So I have, for I think if he ever begins to 
study he is too lazy ever to stop.’’—TZexas 
Siftings. 

OPINION OF A RIVAL, 


Miss A. SHARP: I feel saddest when I sing. 
Miss Hicu C.: So does the audience.—JSoston 
Herald. 
CONTRARY TO PRECEDENT, 


‘“ WELL,” said Mr. Hojack, ‘‘ young Mr. Trot- 
ter is in the toils at last. I understand he is 
engaged to——” 

‘“He won't like that,’’ replied Mrs, Hojack, 
interrupting ; ‘‘ he always objected to toil of all 
kinds.” —Chicago [nter-Ocean. 


ON AN OCEAN STEAMER. 

First TRAVELER: This voyage is frightfully 
dull, and I want to do something to relieve the 
monotony. I’m thinking of getting up a box- 
ing match. 

SECOND TRAVELER : 
off—in the saloon ? 

First TRAVELER: 
Light. 

A Facu.ty 
Puck, 

THE cheapness of advice is always most ap- 


parent to the one who receives it. It often costs 
the other fellow a friend.— Puck, 


Where would it come 


No—on the spar deck.— 


DivinE—The college dean. — 
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in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 





EVERY FAMILY 


Should be provided with Ayer’s Pills. 
No other aperient is in such general de- 
mand or so highly recommended by the 
profession. Mild but thorough in oper- 
ation, these pills are the best of all rem- 
edies for constipation, biliousness, heart- 
burn, indigestion, flatulency, loss of ap- 
petite, liver complaint, and sick head- 
ache. They break up colds, fevers, and 
malaria, relieve rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia, and are indispensable to travel- 
ers, either by land or sea. 
Sugar - coat- a ed and com- 
pounded of Nee Ss the purest 
vegetable cathartics, 
they may be taken with impunity by 
old and young. Physicians recommend 
these pills in preference to any other. 
H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Ark., says: ‘In 
1853, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for 
biliousness, constipation, high fevers, 
and colds. They served me better than 
anything I had previously tried, and I 
have used them in attacks of that sort 
ever since.” * 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 

















Best on Earth. 


Will positively keep a dogs skin free from 
as and all diseases. If your dealer does not 
keep it send 50 cents in stamps to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago, 
and they will send a large size cake, postage 


The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 
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KAMAREL 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


The Film Rolls in‘ all other Cameras must be beyond the c 
plane of focus (see dotted lines); the Kamaret utilizes hereto- [ ¢ L Lens. 
fore waste space of the chambers C C, for carrying the film. RR Film Rolls. 


PATENTED IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


Nearly One-Third Smaller 3 22.%%.S2" 
Size 5 1-2 x 6 1-2 x & 1-2 inches, loaded with Transparent 
Film for 100 Pictures 4x5 without oe 














This is all you need do. 
We will develop and finish the Pictures if desired. 


Wy 


The LEADING all-around Camera. 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $15 to $50 


Send for ‘‘THROUGH RUSSIA WITH A KAMARET,’’ by Thos. Stevens, ill d with K 
Pictures of Russian sights and seenes. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
471 to 477 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


e . 
208 State Street, Chicago. iaeeaiaia 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & GO., 
Trade Agents, New York. 
Also sold by Dealers in Photographic Goods everywhere. 
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GOOD general advertisement of a 
business so varied as this one is a 
difficult thing to frame, and I| think 
perhaps the best result will be reached 
by simply calling your attention to 
three facts. First—That the principal 
departments of my business are Fire- 
Arms, Hand-loaded Ammunition, Dog Furnishings, Fishing 
Tackle, Lawn Tennis, Photography, Bicycles, Camping 
Goods, and Boats and Canoes. Second—What notwith- 
standing | keep a large stock of these standard goods, yet it 
is a matter of pride with me that I can show you scores of 
imported and domestic novelties for the comfort of sports- 
men that cannot be found anywhere else in the United States. 
Third—That for the benefit of out-of-town customers and 
to increase out-of-town trade | have fairly eclipsed myself in 
producing the most magnificent catalogue of sportsmen’s 
supplies ever published. Besides containing more than 800 
illustrations on the finest enamel plate paper, | have added 
at a large expense a series of articles on Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, eic., by such well known writers as Hon. Theo. 
Roosevelt, Bill Nye, W. Bruce Leffingwell, Dr. Henshall, 
Henry P. Wells, Chas. Hallock, Geo. O. Shields and others, 
all illustrated with original drawings by Chas. Graham, 
Harry Fenn, Fred. S. Cozzens, Dan Beard, E. J. Meeker, 
J. Carter Beard, Fred. Opper, etc. 


The book actually costs me $2.00 a piece to produce, and I sell it to you for 50 cents and 
pay the-postage. I do this, not that I wish to give you something for nothing, but 
as an evidence that I wish you for a customer. Tonn put a coupon in each book that 
you can use as 50 cents on the first purchase of $5.00 or more. You never heard of 
a more liberal offer; a whole encyclopedia of sport for 50 cents. 


THO (SDI KEP ene 
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THE NEW MUSCLE BRACER. 
The very thing for cyclists and all athletes. 
Used last year in England by many of the win- 
ners of last season’s races. 


READ THESE! 
23 Bush Lang, Cannon Street, E. C., 
2nd June, 1890. ae 

Dear Sirs—There can be no doubt as to the sustaining 
power of the Chocolate. I satisfied myself of that on Sat- 
urday afternoon, riding strongly in a race six hours after a 
CHTSMEN meal, having taken nothing meanwhile but a small piece of 
d sae Kola Chocolate. Yours truly, 

Elegantly mounted Marine Glasses, having lenses of ex- WM. C. GOULDING, 
traordinary range and power, will be furnished to clubs North Road Cycling Club, Holder of 24 Hours’ 
for prize contests at a special discount from list prices. Tricycle Record. 

Messrs. T. CHRISTY & C 


THE LATEST! ene 
A Perfect Multum in J. G. H. Browne, North Road Cycling Club and 
Shi Anerley B. C. 
Parvo. I have the pleasure of informing you that Kola Chocolate 
LADIES’ was of the greatest assistance in securing the York to Lon- 
don record on po 7th, last Thursday fortnight. The 
FIELD GLASSES. | renewed energy after taking is simply marvelous. 


Send for Mr. Haro_p Goppen, Woodstock, 6tli June. 
Illustrated I may inform you that I have been a cyclist for 18 years, 
Price List and have tried all kinds of things, but not one is a patch on 
rice List. | Kola Chocolate. 


“5 Miss Brapy, Barmoor Lodge, Kirby Moorside, 
Will be much obliged if Messrs. Christy will send her two 
os € YO 4 more boxes of the Kola Lozenges, as she finds them very 
e 9 useful in long walks. 


Kola Chocolate..... v000c0c. OC, 15C., 61.26 


Kolatina (for use as ‘a beverage) 40c., 75c., 1.26 


OPTICIAN, NOE. Ra ncasbsebanchecesasssnsn 50c. 
Maker of the BEST Spectacles and Eye Glasses, Circular giving full information of all Kola 
Southeast preparations on application to T. Curisty & Co., 
296 & 297 Fourth Ave,, Cor, 23d st., NeW York. 25 Lime Street, London, England, or 
St. Paut, Minn. | MinnEapouis, Minn, Avpany, N. Y. A. O. SCHOONMAKER, Sole Agent 
i : yrowitz Bros. Pe “tines d P 
75 East Third St.| 42 Fourth St.,So. | (Meyrowitz Bros.) 158 William St., New York. 








Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in the Northwest. 


For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
C. P. FLATLEY, Gen. West. Pass. Agent, No. 185 E. Third Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 








WuekrE to find sport and recreation this month 
is not a very difficult question to answer, but 
where to find them with the least effort and most 
comfort is quite another form to the query, and 
those wishing this information should consult 
our advertising pages, where such skilled pas- 
senger agents (what an appropriate name!) as 
Hibbard, of the Soo ; Eustis, of the C., B. & Q. ; 
Daniels, of the New York Central, and a score 
of others of like renown make explicit announce- 
ments. 


New ENGLANDERS are to be congratulated on 
the improvements recently made in their travel- 
ing facilities by rail to the Great Northwest. 
Until recently the direct connections with New 
York were about the only rapid trains at com- 
mand of those coming from or going to Chi- 
cago, but now one may board a train at Boston 
and thunder through to the great city of the 
West with the same lightning speed as from 
New York, and, what is better still, enjoy the 
same comforts. The Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, in connection with the Vanderbilt lines, 
forms a strictly first-class, fast, tnrough car route. 


THE manifold attractions of the picturesque 
Adirondack wilderness have been portrayed by 
masters of brush and pen until the fame of the 
region is world wide. The frowning mountains, 
the silvery lakes, the sunlit vales and grand old 
shadowy woods live again in many a graceful 
page or glowing canvas. Nature worked upon 
a generous plan in decking this beauteous coun- 
try and fitting it for man’s healthful enjoy- 
ment; and, with all its natural advantages of 
scenery, it also offers rare facilities for sport with 
rod, gun and rifle. The ease with which all 
these pleasures may be reached from New York 
and Boston and the excellence of the accommo- 
dation furnished to visitors leave nothing to be 
desired. The Fitchburg Railroad Company 
have made special arrangements for transport- 
ing tourists to this great playground of na- 
ture’s planning with comfort and speed. A 
special train service has been put on _ be- 
tween Boston and Plattsburg, the northern en- 
trance to the Adirondacks, by which tourists 
will leave Boston at 10:30 A. M., reaching Bel- 
lows Falls in time for lunch and arriving at 
Plattsburg in good season for dinner. This is a 
delightful route, traversing much attractive 
scenery along the line of the Vermont Central, 
including some hundred miles of the romantic 
western shore of Lake Champlain, and its popu- 
larity with tourists is assured. There are not 
many railroad officers more alert to the provision 


of every comfort for tourists than 
Daniels, of the New York Central; 
Cummings, of the Central Vermont ; 
Hanson, of the Boston and Albany, 
or Watson, of the Fitchburg Railroad. 

A GREAT AND PROGRESSIVE Com- 
PANY—A MopEL RaILway.—Ameri- 
can enterprise and ingenuity have 
in no other branch of business been 
more potent than in the management and 
equipment of American railroads, Every trav- 
eler is astonished at the development of our 
railroads and at the comfort and conveniences 
of American railroad traveling. If hecrosses the 
continent and is fortunate enough to secure his 
ticket viathe ‘‘Burlington Route’ from Chicago, 
St. Louis or Peoria, to the points farther West, 
he is sure to be highly satisfied. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company covers nearly 7,000 miles of steel 
roadway ; has unlimited transportation facilities 
and desires to extend the services of same to 
manufacturers. It invites a free and cordial 
correspondence on the subject, and points out 
to all the fact that there is no other one railroad 
corporation in the West reaching with its own 
rails all the large cities and commercial centres, 
beginning with Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, 
extending to St. Paul and Minneapolis on the 
North, St. Louis on the South, Kansas City, 
Atchison, St. Joseph and Leavenworth on the 
Southwest, Denver and Cheyenne on the West, 
the Black Hills, with its mining towns of Dead- 
wood, Lead City, Hill City, Custer and New 
Castle, in the Northwest. 

But few persons recognize or take the time to 
consider the enormity of the interests of a single 
railway in the region so briefly described. The 
C., B. & Q. RR. Company’s roadway extends 
throughout the entire district, with its own rails 
reaching all the cities named and many more 
which space prevents mentioning. Its ter- 
minal facilities in all these different cities are 
enormous and of the very best. Its transporta- 
tion facilities and service in both freight and 
passenger departments are maintained at such a 
standard of excellence as to excite the wonder 
of the communities it serves, and praise from 
the merchant and traveler who have occasion to 
test the qualities mentioned. 

For information concerning the ‘‘ Burlington 
Route ”’ call on any railroad ticket agent, or ad- 
dress P. S. Eustis, General Passenger and Tick- 
et Agent, Chicago. 


Every traveler contemplating a tour through 
picturesque Canada will of course include with- 
in its scope arrangements for visiting the beau- 


‘ 


tiful city of Montreal, the ‘‘ commercial metrop- 
olis’’ of the Kanucks, Tourists will find it 
to their advantage to make headquarters. at 
the celebrated Windsor Hotel, which is charm- 
ingly situated, and is the best appointed and 
managed hotel throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dominion, 





HINTS TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


THE introduction of celluloid as a photographic 
material is certainly a great step in advance. 
Glass is fragile and heavy. Traveling photog- 
raphers of all classes are not slow to appreciate 
the advantage of being able to make their nega- 
tives on a substance like celluloid, which pre- 
cludes the risk of breakage if inadvertently 
dropped, as would of course happen with glass. 
The saving both in weight and bulk by the em- 
ployment of celluloid is very considerable. 

An experienced nerson, seeing the claims that 
are made for the excellence of celluloid, might 
imagine everything was couleur de rose. We are 
sorry to be compelled to say, however, that this 
is not the case. The real advantages to be 
gained by using the new material are summed 
up in the paragraph preceding. The drawbacks 
are, first, that it seems to be impossible for the 
manufacturers to turn out films in any reason- 
able quantity that are perfect enough photo- 
graphically to bear being exposed upon all 
classes of subjects indiscriminately. By this we 
mean to say that there seems to be some reac- 
tion between the celluloid itself and the sensi- 
tive material which puts the latter at a great 
disadvantage. Spots, streaks and other un- 
sightly defects are, we regret to say, far from 
uncommon, 

Now, upon the principle that forewarned is 
forearmed, we should advise those of our read- 
ers who want to benefit by the new material to 
use it only for subjects that are near at hand 
and present strong contrasts of light and shade. 
Distant views or subjects of any kind that deal 
in much delicate half tone and detail will in- 
stantly betray the presence of the slightest de- 
fect in the plate or film. But it is manifest 
that many films containing defects that would 
thus be the ruin of a half-tone subject might be 
advantageously used upon something like archi- 
tecture or foliage—studies, or even large por- 
traits. A skillful retoucher can do a greal deal 
in concealing minute flaws and defects in sub- 
jects where there is a good, vigorous body of 
tone to work upon. But he is ‘powerless in 
work of the other kind. A view embracing a 
large, open stretch of sea and clouds, or moun- 
tains in the distance, or the panorama of a city 
made from some elevated position, would be un- 
suitable to film photography, just because the 
retoucher could never conceal the defects which 
in views of this kind are painfully apparent. 
The film manufacturers will have to do some- 
thing more than exhibit occasional specimens of 
perfect films at society meetings if celluloid is 
ever to be universally employed. 

Those interested in the study of developers 
will do well to consult the learned paper by Mr. 
Stebbins, president of the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York, on ‘‘ The Action of 
Sulphuric Acid on Hydrokinone.’’ Experiments 
in this direction are now being made, and the 
results will shortly be laid before the society. 

It is very much to be hoped that this experi- 
menting with developers will lead to something 
in the improvement of the tones of gelatine lan- 
tern slides. Gelatine plates of any kind de- 
voloped with the usual developers are rarely as 
pleasing on the screen as slides made by wet 


corresponding secretary, W. C, Farber. 


collodion. The later process, being troublesome, 
is not often studied by amateurs. 

While speaking of lantern slides we may say 
that a fine new set of high pressure dissolv- 
ing lanterns, with the lenses accompanying— 
ten in number—has been recently purchased by 
the Photographic Society of Philadelphia. The 
outfit in every sense is a remarkably fine one. 

Experimenting with new developers seems 
still to be the order of the day. Dr. Mitchell. 
of Philadelphia, gave an interesting account of 
his work with pyro, followed by eikonogen, and 
ef hydrokinone followed by the same, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Philadelphia society. Mr. 
Carbutt declared that he was highly in favor of 
a mixed developer of eikonogen and hydro- 
kinone. The opinions of these gentlemen, both 
enthusiastic workers, are entitled to every re- 
spect. 

The Photographic Club of Baltimore City 
has been organized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Harry D. Williar; vice- 
president, Frank M. Clatworthy ; treasurer, B. 
G. Buck; secretary, Prof. George L. Smith ; 
For the 
present the society will have its headquarters at 
the *‘ Charcoal Club,” on North Howard street. 

The few weeks past have been marked by 
such extraordinary activity among the various 
photographic societies that a full account of the 
good work accomplished by them for photog- 
raphy is impossible. Those who have attended 
the meetings have been well ‘* booked up,” so to 
speak, on matters relating to outdoor pho- 
tography, which is the chief attraction at this sea- 
son of the year. But the more solid and prac- 
tical studies which the art claims at the hands 
of its devotees have not been wanting. 

ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 
Pia 

THE international committee which has in 
hand the making of a photographic chart of the 
heavens has recently held a meeting and ar- 
ranged for commencing the work. It is ex- 
pected that in three years the photographic 
chart of the entire celestial vault will be com- 
pleted, the photographic instruments being now 
on their way to the different sections of the 
world for use. It is proposed to photograph 
something like forty millions of stars, which 
gives one an idea of the extent of this enter- 
prise. It promises to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of photography. Orthochromatic plates 
will probably be used and a new method for 
accurately determining the time at which a 
particular star crosses the meridian will be 
employed. The latter is so interesting it is 
worthy a brief word of explanation. The plate 
is fixed up in the face of the equatorial, on 
which the image of the star, supposing it to be 
satisfactorily bright, traces a thin, straight line. 
A mechanical arrangement is introduced for the 
purpose of imparting a slight up-and-down mo- 
tion to the plate every second. The regularity 
of the line is then interrupted, which enables 
the moment in which it is actually intersected 
by the image of the micrometer wire to be de- 
termined with great accuracy. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
BOOK IS MAILED. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WHEN 
REGISTRATION 


10 CENTS EXTRA. 





ANGLING. 


American Angler's Book, Memorial Edition. 

American Salmon Fishing. WEB. 6 6 « 

Angling. Blakely. . ‘ oe 

Art of Angling. I A 

‘Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley . 

Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . 

Book on Angling. Francis 

Fish Culture. Norris 

Fish Hatching and Fish” Catching. 

reen ° 

Fishing Tackle, its Material, etc. Keene | | 

Fishing with the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collection, new 
edition 

Floating Flies and How to Dress Them. ” Halford, col- 
ored plates. . . 


Roosevelt and 


I 
Fly Fishes Entomology. * Ronalds twenty colored ‘plates 


Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout. Keene. 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes. Stevens 
Fly Fishing. Pennell . ee 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells . 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. . 
Frank Forester’s A tunowrga with Hook and Line 
F i and Fyss! » ° 
Modern Practiee ngler, a + Guide to’ "Fly Fishing. 
Pennell . . . 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing ‘2 ee a @ 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters . | . ° 
Scientific Angler. Foster 
—— - = or the Striped Bass, Trout, etc., * by 


The a Fish of the Northern States and British 
Provinces, by Roosevelt sce ee 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon andTrout |; 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


Amateur Sailing, illustrated. Biddle. . 

Art of Sailmaking. Illustrated. . . . 

Boat Building and Sailing. Neison . . 

Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott 

Boat Sailor's Manual. Qualtrough . . 

Boating Trip on New England — 

Book of Knots. Illustrated 

Canoe and Camera. Steele . . ee 

Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’ ae 

Canoeing in Kanuckia. Norton & rr 

Corinthian Yachtsman. Biddle. . . . 

Cruises in Small Yachts. Speed es 

Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman. . 

Fore and Aft Seamanshi Ba ie 

Four Months in a Sneakbox. “Bishop ‘ 

Frazar's Practical Boat Sailing . .... 

From the Forecastle to the Cabin. Samuels 

Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing. Fitzgerald 

Inland Voyage. Stevenson... . . i 

Knots, Ties and Splices . (Oa ee 

Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. Murray . 

Masting and Rigging of Ships. hcetaed 

Model Yachts, Grosvenor . . e  . 

Modern Ships of War “s ee 

Paddle and Portage. Steele . 

Practical Boat Building. Neison 

Practical Boat Sailing. Davies . : 

Riggers’ Guide and Seamen’s Assistant . . 

Sails and Sailmaking, illustrated. Kipping, N.A.. 

Sailor’s Language, W, Clark Ryssell. Illustrated 

Sailor’ s Manual and Handy Book. oe ‘ 
jor’s Sea Book. Rosser . . * % : 

Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts . 

Steam Machinery. Donaldson... . 

The Sailing Boat. Folkard ees 

The Steam Engine, Holmes. 212 woodcuts 

The Engineer's Handy Book. Loundes . , 

The Marine Steam Engine. Sennett, 244 illustrations . 

“Who Won?” A _ Recagsd of Winning American 
Yachts. Jas.C.Summers . ... . 
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Vacation Cruising. Rothrick ‘ 

Yacht Architecture. Dixon Kemp. 

Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. 

Yacht Designing. Bi dle. . 

Yacht Sailor. Vanderdecken . 

Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson. New edition | | 

Yachtsman’s Handy om, Rules of the ae , Signals, 
Seamanship, etc. 


HU NTI NG-SHOOTI NG. 

A Lost Opportunity ; Stopping an Incomer; A Side 
Shot. Three pictures in colors, by Zimmerman. 
Theset . . 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 
World. 22 illustrations . ‘ Oe: ce ee 

American Sportsman, The. Réwles 5 5s se 

Antelope and Deer of America. Caton . ° 

Bear Hunters. Bowman . R 

Down the West Branch. By Captain ‘Farrar . 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. — 

Fifty’ Years with Gun and Rod. ° 

Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes om Characters. 2 
vols., cloth . ess 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 

Gunsmith's Manual. Illustrated. 376pp.. . 

How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow .. . 

Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher ‘ 

Hunter’s Hand Book. . .. . 

Hunting. Beaufort and Morris . ne © 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt. . . 

Instructions in Rifle Firin: By Captain waine - 

Nimrod in the North. Schwatka .. . ‘i 

Rifle Practice. Wingate . ° 

Rod and Gun in California. Van Dyke ‘ 

Shooting. Blake oe) Ge SL 

Shooting on the ing a eee 

Sport, Hunting, Shosting, Fishing. Illustrated . 

Sport with Gun and Rod. Cloth . ? 

Sport with Gun and Rod. New. Plain edition ; 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West. . 

Sportsman’s Paradise; or, The Lakelands ‘of. Canada. 
Illustrated by Beard . . . — 

Still-Hunter. Van Dyke ... ne 

The Gun and its Development. Greener 

The Modern American Pistol and owes 

The Pistol . 

The Wild- Fowler. | Folkard 

Three in Norway; or, Rifle, "Rod and Gun in Norway 

Trajectory Test 

baie an Glass-Ball Shooting with a Rifle, By SO of 

i =e he te ve 


” Illustrated 


K EN N E L. 
American Kennel. Burges 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel . 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill. 
Dog Breaking. Floyd . . 
Dog Breaking. Hutchinson . 
Dog in Health, Habits and ‘Diseases. 
ndseer . 
Dog, the Dinks. Mayhew and Hutchinson . 
Dogs, Management of. Mayhew, 16mo. 
Dogs, Points of Judging . 
jogs, their Management and Treatment in ‘Disease, 
eaiiliat Mtaetin diate ee te ape 
nglishe Dogges, Reprint of 1576 . ° 
Glover’ <2 Aben, *rreatise on Canine Diseases . 
Our Friend the Dog. Stables . . ’ 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables; pa. 
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GOLD MEDAL (PARIS, 1889) 


MHAT DELICACTES. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.,_ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


were the only ones that were awarded the Gold Medal at the Paris ExuIBITION of 1889 for superior 











quality Canned and Preserved Meats of the finer grades, such as Boned Chicken and Turkey, 
Boned Capon, Boneless Whole Ham, Whole Ox Tongue for Luncheon; also on the different 
Potted and Devilled Meats used for Camping, Fishing and Picnic Parties. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


tes" ASK FOR “GOLD MEDAL” MEAT DELICACIES. 


ASSOCIATION OF ACTING alle ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


PRESIDENT: 
A, REEVES JACKSON, M. D. OF THE U. S. ARMY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TREASURER: 
RICHARD J, DUNGLISON, M. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
RECORDER: 
W. THORNTON PARKER, M. D. 
SALEM, MASS. Satem, Mass., March 23, 1891. 





ORGANIZED 1888, INCORPORATED 1889, 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER. 


6 HEN at Stuttgart, Germany, during the winter 1881-2, I wassuffering from a severe attack of Bronchitis, which 

seemed to threaten Pneumonia, I met at the Hotel Marquardt Commander Beardslee, of the United States 
Navy. In speaking of my sickness he remarked, ‘Doctor, you can cure that chest trouble of yours by using an Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster.’ ‘That may be true,’ I answered, ‘but where can I get the plaster?’ ‘Anywhere in the civilized 
world, and surely here in Stuttgart! Whenever I have a cold I always use one and find relief.’ I sent to the drug store 
for the plaster. and it did all that my friend had promised. Ever since then I have used it whenever suffering from a 
cold, and I have many times prescribed it for patients. 

“The Alleock’s Plaster is the best to be had, and has saved many from severe illness, and undoubtedly, if used 
promptly, will save many valuable lives. Whenever one has a severe cold they should put on an Alleock’s Plaster 
as soon as possible. It should be placed across the chest, the upper margin just below the neck; some hot beef tea or 
milk will aid in the treatment. 

‘This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that term, but a standard preparation of value. The 
Government supplies for the U. S. Army and Indian Hospital Stores contain Allcock’s Plasters$ and the medical 
profession throughout the world are well aware of their reliability and excellence. 

“‘] shall always recommend it, not only to break up colds, but as useful in allaying pains in the chest and in the 


back. It isa preparation worthy of general confidence.’’ 
wa — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to‘ The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING wili in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
wite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 


The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
ofthe same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated, 





Mr. MAtcotm W. Forp is now on the regu- 
lar editorial staff of OUrING, and hereafter con- 
tributions carrying his signature will appear 
exclusively in OUTING, 

Mr. Ford’s reputation as an all-around athlete 
is world wide. This reputation is not likely to 
suffer now that he has gone to Europe to con- 
test with British and Continental athletes. 

Mr. Ford’s writings are prized by every devo- 
tee of gentle sport, not simply, however, be- 
cause they bear his name, but because they bear 
in every line the impress of a very painstaking 
writer and are invariably the very best informa- 
tion that may be offered on athletics. The series 
of papers recently begun by Mr. Ford in OUTING 
have already largely increased its circle of read- 
ers, The entire concentration of his literary 
efforts on OUTING insures to OUTING readers the 
very best efforts of which Malcolm W. Ford is 
capable, and if it is remembered that in his 
articles Mr. Ford speaks from practical experi- 
ence, and that his personal acquaintance through- 
out the country and means of obtaining reli- 
able information are probably greater than 
those of any other writer on amateur sport, 
the value of his services is not overestimated 
when we say that no other connection has been 
made by OUTING simce its engagement of Mr. 
Stevens to tour the world on acycle at all com- 
parable to this exclusive right given to the read- 
ers of OuTING to Mr. Ford’s articles on athlet- 
ics in Great Britain and America and his ser- 
vices to the correspondents of the Record pages. 

J. H. Worman, Editor in Chief. 
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Sports for boys should teach not only manly 
endurance of fatigue, moral courage, pluck, 
nerve and a spirit of determined perseverance, 
but also admit of generosity, magnanimity and 
in fact all the characteristics of true manliness, 
without any admixture of the brutal features of 
most of the sports of the olden time. Baseball 
and cricket are games which, when played in 
their integrity, are devoid of a single feature of 
brutality, and yet no sport requires more manly 
characteristics to excel in them than these two 
national games of America and England. 

Lawn tennis, of course, can readily be added, 
but this game calls only for endurance of fa- 
tigue, for there is not the least element of dan- 
ger in it, as in baseball and cricket, which 
necessarily afford a field for pluck, nerve and 
courage. 

Boys’ sports should be part of their school 
education in preparing them to be manly in 
character in the moral attributes of truth, honor, 
kindliness and generosity, as well as inthe man- 
liness of a well-trained physique. Especially 
should the mastering of quick tempers be con- 
sidered in this matter of mental training by 
recreative exercise. What is not manly is of 
course not gentlemanly, and anything which in- 
culcates brutality or any phase of cruelty in 
sports is devoid of true manliness. 

In this connection it will not be out of my 
way to add one thing meriting special attention, 
and that is the tendency of boys of the period to 
forego the manly pastimes of the field and to 
replace them with habits of their leisure hours 
which are alike at war with health and morality. 
Parents and guardians of boys cannot do better 
than foster a love of outdoor games among 
them, if only as a means of keeping them 
out of mischievous habits when not at their 
school desks or engaged in physical education. 

» HENRY CHADWICK. 
* % 


THE athletes who will represent the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club in the coming contests with 
British and Continental athletes are in charge 
of Lieut. Eugene Van Schaick. They will com- 
pete at the Huddersfield meeting on June 20; in 
the championship, at Manchester, on June 27, 
and meet English, French and Belgian athletes 
at Paris a few days later. The team consists 
of Luther H. Cary, Mortimer Remington, J. S. 
Roddy, H. L. Dadmun, A. B. George, W. T. 
Young, C. L. Nicoll, E. D, Lange, C. A. Joseph 
Queckberner, Malcolm W. Ford (of Outinc), E. 
L. Lange, W. A. De Podestaand H. L. Hallock. 
We shall have much to say about these contests 
and contestants. 





THE first annual meeting of the American 
Photographic Conference was held, as an- 
nounced, in New York city the last week in 
May. The fourth annual joint exhibition of the 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston societies 
was held simultaneously at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries, so that visiting photographers 
could “kill two birds with one stone,” as it 
were. The conference was really opened Mon- 
day evening, May 25, when a private view was 
had of the joint exhibition, but not until Tues- 
day morning was the first regular meeting of the 
conference held. This occurred at the head- 


quarters of the Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York, in the Telephone Building, at 113 


West Thirty-eighth street, and some excellent 
papers were read, which are to be published in 
the organ of the conference. The report of the 
treasurer, Mr. W. H. Drew, president of the Lynn 
Camera Club, showed that a balance of $400 
was in the treasury, and it was learned from 
the speech of the president, Dr. Ely Van De 
Warker, of the Syracuse Camera Club, that 
fifteen new societies had joined the conference, 
making a total of thirty-three clubs now repre- 
sented. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year, in every case succeeding themselves 
in the offices to which they were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Ely Van de Warker, Syracuse ; first 
vice-president, George Buliock, Cincinnati ; sec- 
ond vice-president, Dr. Geo. L. Parmele, Hart- 
ford ; secretary, T. J. Burton, New York, and 
treasurer, W. H. Drew. Lynn, Mass. The coun- 
cil is composed of Miss Frances B. Johnson, 
Washington ; Oscar S. Teale, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Prof. Randall Spaulding, Montclair, N. J.; Ed- 
ward Weston, Newark, N. J.; Harry S. Fowler, 
Brooklyn; John V. L. Pruyn, Albany; C. R. 
Pancoast, Waterbury, Conn.; Cornelius Van 
Brunt, of New York; A. J. Thomas, Hoboken, 
and J. W. Alexander, Yonkers. New York city 
was chosen for holding the meeting again next 
year. Wednesday afternoon a large number of 
the delegates with their friends enjoyed the 
steamboat excursion in the harbor and bay of 
New York, and as the day was fine a great 
many ‘‘snap shots” were made. These will be 
transferred to lantern slides, to be shown later 
at the various lantern exhibitions in the differ- 
ent societies composing the conference. The 
Same evening a most enjoyable lantern slide 
exhibition was held in the Criterion Theatre, 


in Brooklyn, under the management of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Photography, at which 
time a slide from one of the negatives in colors 
of the spectrum, made by Professor Lippman, 
of whom we have spoken in these columns, was 
shown. 

Thursday evening at Clark’s Restaurant 
about fifty of the delegates sat down to the 
inaugural dinner. Speeches were made by 
Prof. Charles Ehrmann, Prof. Randall Spauld- 
ing, Dr. Laudy, Mr. C. W. Canfield and others. 
Altogether, it is thought that the conference has 
made a promising start. 

Of the fourth annual joint exhibition referred 
to above we should speak at more length, as it 
was in many respects the most noteworthy dis- 
play of photographs ever made in this city. The 
number and variety of exhibits, the large pro- 
portion of foreign work, differing so greatly 
from that which we are accustomed to see in 
this country, together with the extent and ex- 
cellence of the galleries, made this exhibit a 
notable event in the photographic chronicles 
of this country. The frames numbered some- 
what over five hundred, many photographs 
being included in some single frames, and there 
were beside fifty sets of lantern slides (six in 
each set) and nine transparencies. There were 
in all about one thousand five hundred separate 
pictures shown. There was alsosome photograph- 
ic apparatus exhibited, but this was of minor 
interest. The judges, Messrs. Thomas Moran, 
Will Low and Edward Bierstadt, awarded med- 
als to the following exhibitors: H. P. Robinson, 
J. P. Gibson, F. M. Sutcliffe, Adam Diston, F. 
P. Cambrano, C. Cours Cole, Martin J. Hard- 
ing, Richard Keene—all Englishmen; W. H. 
Jackson, of Denver, Col.; Charles I. Berg, New 
York; Alfred Stuglitz, New York ; all members 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York ; Robert S. Redfield and Alfred Clements, 
of the Philadelphia society ; George A. Nelson, 
Lowell Camera Club; James L. Breese, New 
York Camera Club; E. H. Lincoln, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., and John H. Tarbell, of New 
York, unattached ; and in lantern slides to Miss 
Catherine Weed Barnes, of the Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers of New York; Charles 
Mitchell, of the Philadelphia society, and George 
H. Wilson, of Edinburgh, Scotland. An attrac- 
tive catalogue of one hundred pages gave partic- 
ulars concerning each picture exhibited. 

W. I. Lincotn Apams, 
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FIXTURES, 


1—Pleon Club. 
2—Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club of N. Y. 
3—Monatiquot Club, at Weymouth. 
3—Rochester Club, cruise. 
3-8—Philadelphia Club, cruise. 
3-5—San Francisco Club, cruise. 
—— Club, naphtha launch races, at Milton 
oint. 
4—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 
4—Corinthian Club, Boston, Mass. 
4—Douglastown Club. 
4—Larchmont (N. Y.) Club. 
4, etc.—New York Y. R. A., cruise. 
4—Sing Sing Club. 
6—American Club, sailing regatta. 
y 7—New Rochelle Club, 
July 11, etc.—Corinthian Club (Boston, Mass.), annual 
cruise. 

July 1:—Boston eg ml Fleet. 

July 11:—Dorchester (Mass.) Club. 

yay 11—Hull (Mass. ) Club. 3 

uly r1-19—Larchmont Club, cruise. 
aa 11—Lynn (Mass.) Club. 
uly 1:—Riverside Club. 

July 11—Savin Hill Club. 

July 11:—Sippican Club. 

July 11—South Boston (Mass.) Club. 

July 1:—Winthrop Club. 

July adie: ~ Yacht Racing Association, at Hamilton, 


nt. 
July 14—Quincy (Mass.) Club. 
July 15—Monatiquot Club. 
July 15—Pleon Club, 
uly 16—Lake Yacht Racing Association, at Toronto, Ont. 
uly 17—Lake Yacht Racing Association, at Toronto, Ont. 
uly 17—Riverside Club. 
July 13—American Club, steam yacht race. 
July 18—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 
July 18—Hull (Mass.) Club. 
July 18—New York Club. 
July 18—Philadelphia Club Regatta. 
uly 18—Savin Hill Club. ‘ 
uly 18-19 —San Francisco Club, cruise. 
July 20o— ~ i gee Racing Association, at Rochester, 
July 2o—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
jay 22—Pleon Club. 
uly oo poe Racing Association, at Oswego, 
July 23—South Boston (Mass.) Club. 
ed 25—Boston Mosquito Fleet. 
uly 25—Cherry Diamond Club. 
July 25—Corinthian Mosquito Fleet. 
July 2s—Dorchester (Mass.) Club. 
July 25—Quincy (Mass.) Club. 
July 2s—Sippican Club. 
July 26—Philadelphia Club Regatta. 
July 27, etc.—Pleon Club, cruise. 
July 282—Monatiquot Club, at Weymouth, 
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YACHTING, 


THE yachting season is now in full swing, the 
spring regattas having proved fairly successful. 
So far the events have attracted more interest 
than was expected, and the achievements of the 
46 footers have been watched with zealous in- 
terest. This class will be the salvation of this 
year’s sport on the water. The 4o footers as 
racers are dead, and in their place the fleet of 
new racing machines with heavily weighted 
keels and enormous sail area has arisen. When 
they all come together in the sweepstakes race 
of the Corinthian Yacht Club, of New York, off 
Newport at the end of the cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club the contest should prove picturesque 
and exciting. 

The sweepstake races of the 4o footers under 
the management of this enterprising and excel- 
lent club last year and the year before last were 
superb. The club was blessed on both occasions 
with a capital breeze and, as the course was out 
on the open sea, there were no tidal difficulties to 
encounter and each yacht was tested by her 
merits alone, aided of course by the skill of the 
skipper that sailed her. 

By the efforts of that popular amateur, 
Secretary M. Roosevelt Schuyler, of the Corin- 
thian Club, all the 46 footers have been induced 
toenter. Thereare eleven of them. Five are 
from the design of our crack marine architect, 
Mr. Edward Burgess. They are the Oweene, 
owned by Mr. A. B. Turner; the Beatrix, owned 
by Mr. C. A. Prince and others; the //derim, 
owned by Mr. C. Vanderbilt; the JAfineola, 
owned by Mr. August Belmont, and the Sayonara, 
owned by Mr. Bayard Thayer. Three of them 
are from the board of Mr. William Fife, Jr., of 
Fairlie, on the Clyde, whose boats Clara and 
Minerva have done so well in these waters. 
They are the Jessica, owned by Mr. W. O. B. 
Macdonough; the Uvira, owned by Mr. F. P. 
Sands, and the Barbara, owned by Mr. C. H. W. 
Foster. 

One is from the plans of the Herreshoffs, of 
Bristol, R. I., who have won such fame in the 
past as designers of fast steam and sailing 
yachts and swift torpedo boats. Her name is 
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the Gloriana and she is owned by Mr. E. D. 
Morgan. Another has been evolved from the 
brain of young Mr. Paine, son of the owner of 
the Volunteer, and this boat is said to embody a 
great many of General Paine’s notions in yacht 
designing. The last is designed by Mr. H. C. 
Wintringham, of Bay Ridge, L. I., for Mr. J. 
Rogers Maxwell, designer and owner of the 
70 footer Shamrock. She has been christened 
Nautilus, 

By the time my friends the readers of Out- 
ING see this in print the whole fleet of 46 footers 
will probably be in readiness for the events of 
July, August and September. The J/ineola and 
Gloriana were in the water early and their per- 
formances have made their owners feel quite en- 
thusiastic. As I write, however, none of this 
year’s fleet have been tested together. The 
Nautilus has satisfied the Bay Ridge experts, 
who are said to have the gift of knowing a good 
thing when they see it. The Mineola, according 
to her skipper, young Haff, is a wonder both on 
and off the wind. The G/loriana is to be sailed 
this season by Mr. Herreshoff, who is a host in 
himself, 

As to the Fife boats Uvira and Jessica, both 
were tested last season, the former beating 
everything in Halifax, N. S., and the latter ac- 
complishing nothing. The new boat Barbara, 
built in Boston, will be sailed by her owner, who 
is an amateur,and thus may be considerably 
handicapped. 

The most curious fact of all inconnection with 
this fleet of 46 footers is that only one is fitted 
with a centreboard. This, in consideration of 
the victories gained in the past by centreboards 
over keels, shows whither our tendencies lie. 
Volunteer, Mayflower and Puritan, as types of 
centreboard craft, demonstrated their superior- 
ity in international matches. We are now out- 
Englishing the English in boats of deep draught. 
All the keel 46 footers draw more than Io feet of 
water—a draught that ten years ago would have 
excited the ridicule of the average yachting ex- 
pert. If the Beatrix happens to beat all the keel 
boats, perhaps the centreboard may again come 
into popularity. This, however, is a most un- 
likely contingency. 

The handling of these racers will be watched 
with sharp-eyed interest. In my judgment 
thcse yachts in the class that are sailed by ama- 
teurs will, in all probability, get the worst of it. 
And this is not surprising. The professional 
skipper has nothing in the world to think of or to 
do but look after his boat. It is his business to 
‘‘tune”’ her up to racing pitch and to keep her 
highly strung. By constant watching he will 
find out her weak points and try to correct them. 
He will learn how to trim every sheet to the 
acme of’ perfection so as to induce the highest 
speed of which she is capable. 

Put a green stable boy on a Tenny' and the 
chances are that the horse would come in pretty 
near last. On the other hand, let an experi- 
enced jockey mount him, with every fibre of his 
being intouch and sympathy with the horse, and 
he will so contrive to husband his resources, to 
make the best of the errors of his opponents, as 
to finish ever so many lengths ahead. 

A yacht requires to be intelligently coaxed to 
insure the best results. I contend that the 


average amateur will, as a rule, get beaten when 
opposed by professionals. 


Our best amateurs 
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are railroad presidents, lawyers, brokers—men 
actively engaged in business and enthralled by 
commercial cares. They have no time to be- 
come as proficient as the professionals. It isn’t 
because of their lack of capacity that they are 
generally vanquished by the ‘‘skippers’’ pure 
and simple. It is purely from lack of practice. 
And, by the bye, it is scarcely fair to yacht de- 
signers not to employ the best talent possible. 

The regatta season was started in excellent 
style by the Larchmont Yacht Club on June 6. 
The Jessica had a sort of scrub race against the 
Liris, and, of course, had no difficulty in beating 
her, as the Zzrzs is now intended for cruising 
only, and has a reduced rig. 

Those pretty little toys, the 25 footers Smug- 
gler and Nameless, came together and made an 
interesting race. The Smuggler won, but it is 
hard to say which will in the end prove the 
victor. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club has 
decided to establish a summer station on Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. The site chosen is on 
a bluff just west of Plum Point. The plans for 
the new club house are artistic and the building 
is certainly commodious. Work has already 
been begun. It will be remembered that the 
Seawanhaka Club was organized at Oyster Bay, 


‘so it is not surprising that the members should 


view that locality with tender and solicitous re- 
gard. The club house in East Thirty-second 
street will still be retained as the permanent 
city headquarters of the club. 

The decision of the New York Yacht Club to 
rendezvous this year at Glen Cove instead of 
New London is popular and politic. In the 
first place it arouses old time memories of the 
pleasantest kind, when steam yachts were 
almost unknown and when big fleets of sailing 
craft used to assemble there and start out on 
joyous trips. The passages from port to port in 
the Sound aroused eager rivalry, but the yachts- 
men were not worked so hard as they have been 
in the past five years. This season the cruise 
will be one more of pleasure than of business. 
To walk is human; tosaunter is divine. The 
same Disraelian aphorism is true of yachting. 
If you are cruising, why cruise, and if you are 
racing enter into the sport as if your very life 
depended on the effort. 

The cruise of the Atlantic Yacht Club will be- 
gin on July 18. The squadron will rendezvous 
at Whitestone and will probably disband at 
Greenport.’ There is no reason why the cruise 
should not be as pleasant as in years gone by. 

The fastest steam yacht of her size in the 
world will in all probability be Mr. E. D. Mor- 
gan’s Javelin, a boat of about 100 feet. The 
Herreshoffs are building her and if she doesn’t 
go 25 miles an hour she will not be accepted. 

A. J. KENEALY, 


ROWING. 


AxsouTt the time when this will appear in 
print the great college races of the year will be 
over. What will have happened? Will Yale 
system and thoroughness, combined with Yale 
pluck and strength, once more prove to Harvard 
what she might do with systematic training and 
coaching? For the last few years there has 
been but little to choose between the crews 
physically. Even this year, when Heffelfinger’s 
great weight helps lacgely to bring the average 

















of the Yale crew up to the startling figure, 180 
pounds, there is but 7 pounds difference in the 
average of the two crews, and I for one con- 
sider the Harvard average by far the better for 
an eight, other things being equal. Men of the 
great weight of the Yale crew must be much 
slower, primarily, than lighter men. In the old 
‘*P, R.” days it was said that ‘‘a good little un 
is better than a good big un.” However, this 
is an academic question, and the fact is that the 
unwieldy weight of the Yale men will be so 
thoroughly trained on the day of the race that 
the naturally more active men in the Harvard 
boat will have unsystematic training to handi- 
cap them and make the conditions of the race far 
different from what they should be. I have not 
had an opportunity of seeing the Harvard crew 
in practice yet, but hope to soon, and next month 
I shall give an opinion of the two crews and the 
relative merits of their ‘‘ strokes.” 

The other great race—that between Colum- 
bia, Cornell and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania—should be a very interesting affair. Co- 
lumbia will have a crew that will be well 
together and with, I hope, a long body swing. 
The chief difference in the stroke between it 
and, we will say, Yale, will be that whereas the 
latter starts hands and swing forward together 
and rushes the first half of the swing and 
slide, slowing down toward the full reach, Co- 
lumbia will get the hands away sharply and the 
arms straight before commencing the swing 
forward, and the slide will move evenly and 
slowly, starting with, but following the body 
swing forward. I for one should dearly love to 
see a race between two crews, physically equal, 
using these two ‘‘strokes.’”’ The great advan- 
tage of the latter is that the boat is kept on an 
even keel more easily, orshould be. By getting 
the arms instantly straight before swinging for- 
ward, the oarsmen are ina much better posi- 
tion to control the evenness of the boat on the 
keel and their body swing. However, the 
merits of the one system or the other can never 
be definitely decided until a race is rowed be- 
tween two equal crews, each thoroughly coached 
on either system. What a great advantage it 
would be for Rowing with a big R if a race 
could be rowed between Yale and Oxford. 
Then indeed would twothoroughly well coached 
and trained crews, though using different 
‘*strokes,”’ be seen in a race. 

The Cornell crew will be composed of much 
heavier men than the Columbia crew. It will be 
an excellent sample of a crew coached and 
trained according to the ideas of a professional 
trainer. The rate of stroke will be high and the 
slide long, the swing comparatively short. The 
Pennsylvania crew will be a sample of a profes- 
sional trainer’s crew also, heavy, strong and 
willing men rowing in a style much better suited 
to a singleshell than to an eight oar. Cornell 
will undoubtedly be fast. Unless ‘*U. P.” is 
different from former years it will undoubtedly 
be slow. Where will Columbia be? With 
stronger men in the boat I would not hesitate to 
say that, rowing the stroke that is being taught 
it, Columbia would pass the post the easiest of 
winners. But events may prove me a poor 


prophet. * CHASE MELLEN. 
* * 


YALE this year has an extraordinarily heavy 
crew, as the weights given will show. 


It will 
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be interesting to see whether Heffelfinger can 
‘‘pull his weight.’’ Such heavyweights as he 
have long since been denied positions on the 
Oxford and Cambridge crews—men fully his 
equals in strength, too. Gould has displaced 
Simms at stroke. He seems fairly satisfactory. 
Hagerman’s time ‘is not very good, but he rows 
well. Yale should win the boat race with Har- 
vard on its form in practice and because of the 
much better system of training at New Haven. 
The names and weights of the men who will 
probably fill the seats in the Yale shell on the 
day of the race are as follows: 


Bow, C. W. Mills 


pounds. 172 


2, W. A. Simms. 167 
3, C. K, Ety*. 172 
4, &. BD. Paine . . 1gO 
5, W. W. Heffelfinger . 204 
6, G. S. Brewster (captain) . 185 
7, P. Hagerman, . 180 
Stroke, J. A. Gould. 171 
Coxswain, Bowes 110 


Average weight, 180 pounds, 


THE Harvard crew is not a promising one at 
present (June 1), The personnel is good, but 
so handicapped by unsystematic coaching that 
it seems probable that another stern chase will 
be the crimson’s lot this year. What a pity 
that rowing interests at Harvard cannot ‘‘take 
abrace,’’ as football and track athletics have 
done. Harvard is distinctly Yale’s superior 
in almost every form of sport except rowing. 
Why does she not adopt one man as her coach 
and stick to him? However, the race is some 
distance off as this is being written, and there 
is reason to hope that the ‘ brace’’ will yet be 
taken. The men are a fine lot, and sit up much 
better than the Yale men. Leg work seems 
to be the thing most needed. The crew will 
probably be made up as follows: 


Bow, M. Newell pounds. 167 
2, C. Powers. Agr 164 
3, N. Rantoul 170 
4, PF. bynam. . . 165 
5, R. K. Cummings 180 
6, ©. Vail. . 180 
+. G. Bi. Kelton . a 193 
Stroke, T. N. Perkins . 168 
Coxswain, W. E. Cobb 110 


Average weight, 173 pounds. 


The crew defeated Bowdoin over a course of 
one mile and seven-eighths on the Charles River 
on May 29 by three lengths, easily. 


CoLumBIA4’S ’ varsity crew will make a very fair 
showing in its races. The men are not heavy, 
and, with the exception of four of them, not 
strong, Yet they row in very fair form and are 
fairly well together. The ‘‘stroke’’ is new to 
Columbia, but bids fair to be the one permanently 
adopted. The College Boat Club will probably 
adopt a plan of races and training similar to 
that outlined in the June OuTinG. The result 
of the experiment will be most interesting to 
watch. The names and weights of the crew this 
year are as follows: 


Bow, Oakes . pounds, 159 
2, Pomeroy 5 Wea 158 
3, bs kes Chrystie 162 
4, W. Meikleham 164 
5, Prince 174 
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6, W. H. Camp . oe Be et oe 
7, G. W. Metcalfe (captain). . 
Stroke, H. F. McKee. . . . 

Coxswain, A. M. Hewlett. 

Average weight, 163. 

Nos. 5, 7, 4, 3 and stroke are the pick of the 
men. No. 6 cannot hold his slide or keep his 
blade covered. No.2 has avery weak back and 
bow cannot swing. Stroke and No. 5 are excel- 
lent oarsmen. The freshman crew is a very 
poor one and has but little idea how to work or 
acquire form. 


. pounds. 167 
«+ wy 


158 


ANOTHER heavy crew this year is the Bowdoin 
College crew. Average weight, 181 pounds! 
An old Harvard oarsman expressed the opinion 
after the race on May 29 that it was a powerful 
crew, but did not know how to row. Names and 
weights as follows : 


Bow, Caerlton pounds. 175 
2, Poore : oS 
3, Allard 163 
4, Jackson . 190 
5, Haskell . 184 
6, Turner 184 
7, Hastings 188 
Stroke, Parker : 190 
Coxswain, Shaw 110 


Their next race is with Columbia at New 


London. 


THE Cornell 'varsity and freshmen crews have 
had a trial, in which the latter, having been 
given a start, won by 6 feet. As Cornell rows 
in a style peculiar to itself, criticism had better 
be postponed until it can be seen for consecutive 
days in practice. 


In the August number of OUTING a very full 
account will appear of all the college races at 
New London this year, as well as a description 
of the ‘‘strokes” of the different crews. This 
should be a very valuable record for all who are 
interested in rowing, as it will be written by a 
man of considerable experience, who will have 
seen the crews rowing regularly for two weeks 
before and in all the races. It will be as 
authentic and reliable as it is possible to 
make it. 





CANOEING, 


THE term champion has never been applied 
officially to any canoeist—sailor or paddler—nor 
championship to any cup or prize. It was ex- 
plained in this column earlier in the year that 
there were no canoeing records in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. A world’s championship 
in canoeing would be secured by winning an in- 
ternational race. There is but one such prize 
now in existence—the New York Canoe Club 
International Challenge Cup, held by Mr. Quick, 
of Yonkers. The race is sailed by representa- 
tives of different nations. There is no interna- 
tional paddling championship. Mr. Quick is 
practically the world’s champion canoe sailor, 
but this title has not officially been given him, 
perhaps because it has always been the idea of 
the leading minds among canoeists to keep as 
far away from even a suggestion of profession- 
alism in the sport as possible. As the racing 
interest increases more exact terms become 
necessary, and a movement is on foot at pres- 


ent to create a championship race which will be 
officially recognized as such. No club, associa- 
tion or individual can create a championship. 
It must be a matter of agreement among all 
those who are in any way interested. 

A club in New York has defined the conditions 
of an annual race, for which it has given a prize 
open to all canoeists within a radius of 25 miles 
of the City Hall, and the suggestion is made 
that an agreement be reached among all the 
clubs in this territory to officially accept this 
event as a championship race—the winner to be 
known as the champion canoe sailor of New 
York and vicinity. There is no objection to 
this, and much in favor of it. One point 
specially in its favor is that one race on New 
York harbor will be established which is repre- 
sentative. There are now many events held on 
these waters every season by the clubs. The 
best boats and men compete in these races, but 
they do not all meet at any one time or place. 
This is the case in other parts of the country, 
and the establishment of recognized local cham. 
pionships will tend to increase the interest in 
canoe racing, not only among the canoeists 
themselves but the general public as well. 

It only requires that the name be given to the 
winners of the American Canoe Association 
sailing trophy, paddling trophy and record to 
make these men champions. They are cham- 
pions in effect now, if not officially in name, 
as the events are open to all canoeists in the 
United States and Canada, and are therefore the 
only truly representative races now held annu- 
ally. The races at the Western Canoe Associ- 
ation meets bring out annually a much smaller 
field than the A. C. A.; and the W.C. A. win- 
ners have invariably been beaten when they 
contested in A. C. A. races. 

Mr. Zerega is the inventor of a new contest 
in canoeing and one that is quite likely in future 
to be included in club regatta programmes. 
Though a yachtsman himself, the canoe appears 
to him just as model yachts do to many of his 
fellows, and he conceived of the plan of testing 
rigs, balance and trim in a competition for 
points, with a prize given by him to the win- 
ner of the greatest number of points. For 
want of a better name it was called a hoisting 
sail competition. The points were counted as 
follows: For hoisting sail, lowering and furl- 
ing, merit and beauty of design, neat and sea- 
manlike rig, and sailing without using the rud- 
der. Other points could be included in special 
cases—reefing, for instance—and a similar series 
could be arranged for cruising fittings. The 
Zerega contest was held on Saturday, June 6, 
on New York Bay, and was won by Mr. F. L. 
Dunnell in canoe £clipse. Much interest was 
taken in the contest and the results were very 
close. One canoe was inspected at a time, go- 
ing through all the paces and having the proper 
number of points credited to the score on each 
one of the items of the programme. 

C. BowYer Vaux. 


xx 

THE purchasers of boating goods from the 
Davis Boat and Oar Company, of Detroit, be- 
fore July 1 have the right of guessing the weight 
of a $600 steam launch, which will become the 
property of the fortunate guesser whose guess 
is nearest to its actual weight. 
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FIXTURES, 
_ July 1—St. Catharines (Ont.) Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, 
wed 4—Lorillard Athletic Club, summer games. 
uly 4—Prospect Harriers, open amateur athletic games. 
July 4—Sons of St. George, Camden, N. J., summer 
games. 
July 4—Trimount Athletic Club, o 
July 4 and 5—Fresh Air Club, the 
July 11—Buffalo Athletic Club, 
July 11—Staten Island Athletic 
July 18—Queen’s Own 
games, at Rosedale. 
July 18—Stuyvesant Athletic Club, summer games. 
July 25—Astoria Athletic Club, summer games. 


n amateur games. 
erkshire Hills. 

ames, 

lub, summer games. 
Rifles, Toronto, Ont., summer 


THE thirteenth annual field meeting of the In- 
terscholastic Athletic Association was held at 
the Berkeley Oval, New York, on May 9g, with 
the following results : 

100-yards run—E. W. Allen, Berkeley, 1; 
J. B. Small, Harvard, 2; time, 10 3-5s. 

100-yards run (boys under 15)—C. A. Klunder, 
Columbia, 1; G. Neugas, Dr. Sach’s, 2; time, 
II 2-58, 

220-yards run — E. W. Allen, Berkeley, 1; 
A. Wardwell, Cutler, 2; time, 23 1-5s. 

440-yards run—E. W. Allen, Berkeley, 1; 
F. L. Pell, Cutler, 2; time, 53 1-5s. 

Half-mile run—A. Wardwell, Cutler, 1; R. 
Hoffman, Ireland, 2; time, 2m. 12 4-5s. 

Mile run—W. Emerson, Morse, 1; L. B. Brown, 
Berkeley, 2; time, 5m. 6s. 

I20-yards hurdle (ten hurdles, 3 ft. high)—G. 
C. Richards, Berkeley, 1; L. B. Valentine, Cut- 
ler, 2; time, 17 2-5s. 

Mile walk—H. Bogart, Berkeley, 1; F. M. 
Hoyt, Berkeley, 2; time, 8m. 4 2-5s. 

Tug of war (475 pounds limit)—The final pull 
resulted in a win for the Columbia Grammar by 
ginches. The Columbia Institute was second. 
The winning team was made up as follows: H. 
D. Brown, C. H. Daly, P. M. Capen, H. H. 
Holly. 

Tug of war (800 pounds limit)—Won by the 
same team. 

Running high jump=-E. Burke, 
Grammar, 1; F. B. 
4% in. 

Running broad jump—F. L. Pell, Cutler, 1 ; 
E. Burke, Columbia Grammar, 2; 21 ft. 5 in. 

Putting 12-pound shot—B. F. Berger, Har- 
vard, 1; C. Green, Halsey, 2; 38 ft. 7 in. 

Throwing baseball—M. Copp, Cutler, 1; 
309 ft. 


AT the second annual handicap games of the 
Princeton University, on May 9g, the following 
were the results : 

Mile run—A. C. Williams, Yale and N. Y. A. 


Columbia 
Harrison, Cutler, 2; 5 ft. 









C. @s yda.), 1: T. 
Collyer, N. Y. A.C. 
(80 yds.), 2; time, 
4m. 23 4-5s. ae lass 

220-yards hurdle 
(2 ft. 6 in. high)—H. L. Williams, Yale and N. 
Y. A. C. (scratch), 1; George Schwegler, N. Y. 
A. C. (scratch), 2; time, 26s. 

600-yards run—W. B. Wright, Jr., Yale and 
N. ¥. A. ©, (18 yda.); 1 + S$. Scoville, Jr., N. Y. 
A. C. (30 yds.), 2; time, Im. 13s. 

Mile walk—F. A. Borcherling, Princeton and 
N. Y. A. C. (15s.), 1; C. W. Othley, Princeton 
and N. Y. A. C. (20s.), 2; time, 7m. 13 3-5s. 

440-yards run (novice)—J. Brokaw, Princeton, 
1; H. F. Still and E. S. Smith, Princeton, tied 
for second place ; time, 53s. 

220-yards run—A. H. Jones, Yale and N. Y. 
A. C. (§ yds.), 1; J. P. Lee, Harvard and N. Y. 
A. C. (scratch), 2; time, 22 1-5s. 

Running high jump—A. Nickerson, N. Y. A. 
C.. (ecratch), 1; BE. W. Goff, M: A. C. (5 in.), 2; 
5 ft. 11% in. 

Running broad jump—E. W. Goff, M. A. C. 
(2 ft.), 1; G. Schwegler, N. Y. A; C. (1 ft. 3 in.), 
2; 20 ft. 7 in. 

AT the games of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club at West Brighton, S. I., on May 9g, the fol- 
lowing were the results : 

100-yards run—V. Mapes, Columbia C. A. U. 
(1% yds.), 1; W. H. Heaton, Starr A. C. (2% 
yds.), 2; time, 10s. 

120-yards hurdle (10 hurdles, 3 ft. high)—F. C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (penalized 6 yds.), 1; E. L. 
Sarre, M. A. C. (scratch), 2; time, 17s. 

Mile walk—L. Collis, Columbia C. A. U. (5s.), 
1; T. W. Setson, Y. M. C. A. (40s.), 2; time, 
7m. Igs. 

880-yards run—F. Roure, AcornA. A (30 yds ), 
zr; }, F. Weimners, jr., M. A: C. (g0 yds.), 2; 
time, 2m. I I-5s. 

Mile run—W. F. de Podesta, M. A. C. (100 
yds.), 1; F. H. Kuhlke, Prospect Harriers (65 
yds.), 2; time, 4m. 33s. 

220-yards run—W. H. Heaton, Star A. C. (8 
yds.), 1; A. M. Judson, Jr., M. A. C. (11 yds.), 
2; time, 233s. 

440-yards run—T. Howard, Acorn A. A. (28 
yds.), 1; R. J. Langdon, Columbia C, A. U. (15 
yds.), 2; time, 51s. 

2-mile steeplechase—W. McCarthy, M. A. C. 
(10s.), 1; W. F. Clossy, Wayne A. C. (35s.), 2; 
time, IIm. 18 4-5s. 

Running broad jump—A. Brown, N. J. A. C. 
(1 ft. 6 in.), 1, 20 ft. lo in.; Victor Mapes, Co. 
lumbia C, A. U. (3 in.), 2, 21 ft. 7% in. 
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Running high jump—F. C. Puffer, N. J. A.C. 
(3% in.); J. A. Hopewell, Acorn A. A. (5% in.); 
L. Beattie, Brooklyn A. C. (4% in.), tied for first 
place with their allowances at 5 ft. 11% in, 
Puffer won the toss. 

THE all-round athletic championship of the 
3oston Athletic Association was held on the 
Irvington Oval, Saturday, May 2. It resulted 
in a win for Daniel Long with 37 points. P. J. 
Finneran was second with 35. The other com- 
petitors were disqualified for failing to reach the 
standard in three events. Following are the 
summaries. 

1oo-yards run— Richardson, I, time 10 3-5s. 
Finneran, 2, time 11s.; Long, 3, time II I-5s.; 
Crane, 4, time II 4-5s.. standard, 12.1. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Long, I, 33 ft. qin.; 
Finneran, 2, 29 ft. 4 in.; Crane, 3, 27 ft. 8% 
in.; Richardson, 27 ft. 3 in.; standard, 29 ft. 
Both Crane and Richardson failed to qualify. 

Running high jump.—Long, I, 4 ft. II in.; 
Finneran, 2; Crane and Richardson tied for 
third place ; standard, 4 ft. 7 in. 

§80-yards walk —Richardson, I, 4m. I4s.; 
Long, 2, 4m. 20s.; Crane, 3, 4m. 47s.; Finneran 
did not start; standard, 5m. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Long, 1, 83 ft. 
3 in.; Finneran, 2, 75 ft. 7 in.; Crane, 3, 63 ft. 9 
in.; Richards fouled three times; standard, 
68 ft. 

Pole vault—Long and Finneran both cleared 
7 ft. 9 in. and decided to drop the competition, 
agreeing to give Crane first, Finneran second 
and Long third ; standard, 7 ft. 9 in. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—Finneran, 1, 
18 2-5s.; Crane, 2, 20 1-5s.; Long, 3, 21 3-5s.; 
standard, 22%s. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—Long, 1, 25 ft. 
4in.; Finneran, 2, 18 ft. 4% in.; Crane failed 
and received his final call down ; standard, 16 
ft. 6 in. 

Running broad jump—Long, 1, 20 ft. 1% in.; 
Finneran, 2, 20 ft. 1% in.; standard, 16 ft. 6 in. 

The cup was won last year by Neil F. Doherty 
and must be won three times before it becomes 
the property of any athlete. 

THE Columbia College Athletic Union held 
their spring games on the Berkeley Oval, 
Wednesday afternoon, May 13. Following are 
the results : 

100-yards run—Victor Mapes, ’91, 1; H. T. 
Harding, P. and S., 2; time, 10 3-5s. 

220-yards run—Victor Mapes, ’g1, 1; R. G. 
Langdon, L. S., 2; time, 22 4-5s. 

440-yards run—R. G. Langdon, L.S., 1; R. 
Booles, ’92, 2; time, 53s. 

880-yards run—A. S. Vosburg, P. and S.,1, 
F. K. Whitney, L. S., 2; time, 2m. Is. 

Mile run—F. K. Whitney, L. S., 1; A. Horn- 
bostel, ’gI, 2; time, 4m. 36 3-5s. 

Mile walk—Lloyd Collis, ’92, 1; F. C. A. 
Meisel, ’g2, 2, time, 7m. 4 I-5s. 

2-mile bicycle—W. H. Hall, Jr , ’91,1; E. D. 
Knapp, School of Mines, ’93, 2; time, 6m. 
I4s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—Herbert 
Mapes, ’92, 1; W. F. Smith, ’94, 2; time, 
16 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—Herbert 
Mapes, ‘92, 1; W. F. Smith, ’94, 2; time, 
26 I-5s. 

High jump—H. L. Demming, 1; 
Buckley, ’92, 2; 5 ft. 2 in. 


B. LL. 
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Broad jump—Victor Mapes, ‘g1, 1; W. F 
Smith, ’94, 2; H. T Harding, 3; 22 ft. 9% in 

Pole vault—B. K. Buckley, ’92, 1; H. T. 
Harding, P. and S., 2; 8 ft. 8 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Victor Mapes, ’9gI, I; 
W. H. Camp, Law, 2; 31 ft. 8% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—W. H. Camp, 
Law, 1; W. T. Romaine, ’93, 2; 67 ft. 8 in. 

The sophomore and freshman games resulted 
as follows: 

100-yards run—E. N. Ehrhart, ’94, 1; W. S. 
Covell, 93, 2; time, II I-5s. 

120-yards hurdle—W. F. ‘Smith, ’94, was the 
only man to enter. 

2-mile bicycle-—-E. D. Knapp, ’93, 1; time, 
6m. 43 3-55. 

Mile run—J. J. Vatable, ’94, 1; F. Townsend, 
93, 2; time, 5m. 21 3-5s. 

Mile walk—D. S. Oglehart, ’94, I. 

440-yards run—J. A. Janin, ’94,1; N. G. John- 
son, ’93, 2; time, 54s. 

220-yards run—E, N. Ehrhart,’94, 1; F. H. 
Bowman, ’94, 2; time, 25 I-5s. 

880-yards run—E. G. Brown, 93, 1; H. M. 
Hopkins, ’93, 2. 

Putting 16-pound shot—G. E. Low, ‘oq, 1; 
A. P. Terhune, ‘93, 2; 29 ft. 73¢ in. 

Pole vault — F. H. Bowman, ’94, 1; F. G. 
Turner, ’93, 2; 6 ft. 11 in. 

* Throwing 16-pound hammer—G. E. Low, ’94, 
1; E. D. Wead, ’94, 2; 70 ft. o% in. 

Broad jump—G. E. Smith, ’94, 1; 19 ft. 11% 
in. 

THE Amherst College Athletic Association held 
their spring meeting Wednesday afternoon, May 
13. Following are the results : 

too-yards run—R. L. Pellet, ’94, 1; G. L. 
Raley, ’93, 2; time, 10%s. 

100-yards hurdle—C. L. Upton, ‘91, 1; C. C. 
Russell, ’94, 2; time, 16%s. 

Mile run—C. O. Seymour, ’94, 1; H.C. Wood, 
93, 2; time, 4m. 50%s. 

440-yards run—G. B. Shattuck, ’92, 1; time, 
5234S. 

220-yards hurdle—E. Leonard, ’94, 1; C. C. 
Russell, ’94, 2; time, 24 4-5s. 

Mile walk—W. W. Gregg,’92, 1; W. L. Raub, 
"92; 2. 

220-yards run—R. L. Pellet, ’94, 1; F. W. 
Beelman, ’93, 2; time, 24 4-5s. 

2-mile run—H. A. Russell, ’93, 1; time. rom. 
48s. 

Pole vault—A. A. Ewing, ’92, and C. L. Up- 
ton, ’gI, tied at g ft. 

Putting 16-pound shot—N. D. Alexander, ’92, 
1; F. W. Allen, ’o1, 2; 36 ft. 7 in. 

Running high jump—H. B. Hollock, ’93, 1; 
F. W. Cole, ’93, 2; 5 ft. 1 in. 

Running broad jump—G. S., Raley, ’92, 1; H. 
S. Hallock, ’93, 2. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—F. W. Allen, 
’91, 1; R. L. Pellet, ’94, 2 ; 83 ft. 1 in. 

Standing high jump—F. B. Walker, ’91, 1; 
A. A. Ewing, ’92, 2; 4 ft. 8 in. 


THE Stevens School Athletic Association held 
their first annual field meeting on the St. George 
Club grounds, at Hoboken, N. J.,on Thursday 
afternoon, May 14. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

100-yards run (boys under fifteen)—E. Wood 
1; G. Daly, 2; time, 12s. 

100-yards run (open to members of Stevens 
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School)—C. G. Child, Jr.,1; Willard Brown, 2; 


time, IIs. 
Running high jump.—H. W. Biddle, 1; C.G. 
Child, Jr., 2; 5 ft. 2 in. 


Half-mile run (open to students of preparatory 
schools)—R. Hoffman, Ireland’s School, 1; A. 
F. Marwig, Columbia, 2; time, 2m. Igs. 

Putting 12-pound shot—A. C. Woodward, 1; 
J. B. Blair, 2; 24 ft. 8 in. 

Throwing baseball—R. A. Jo Bs 
Blair, 2; 316 ft. 4 in. 

440-yards run—J. B. Blair, 1; C. J. Child, Jr., 
2; time, 58 4-5s. 

Half-mile walk—G. Gilmore, 1; E. Marwig, 
2; time, 3m. 56%s. 


McCord, 1; 


Kicking football—E. J. Boote, 1; distance 
unknown. 

too-yards three-legged race—V. Wood and H. 
Koehler, 1; time, 13%s. 

Pole vault—J. B. Blair, 1; J. K. Morgan, 2; 
7 ft. 8 in. 

Running broad jump—V. Wood, 1; J. B. 
Blair, 2; 16 ft. Ne in. 

Mile run—A. B. Dalby, 1; H. W. Biddle, 2; 


time, 5m. 36%s. 

THE first meeting of the University Athletic 
Cup Association—an organization made up of 
Yale and Harvard athletes, to hold an annual 
team athletic competition between themselves— 
took place on Holmes Field, Cambridge, Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 16. Following are the 
results : 

100-yards run—O. K. Hawes, Harvard, 
H. Sherrill, Jr., Yale, 2; 
time, 10 2-5s. 

220-yards run—J. S. Cook, Harvard, 1; O. K. 
Hawes, Harvard, 2; W. L. Thompson, Harvard, 
3; time, 22 2-5s. 

440-yards run—W. H. Wright, 
E. S. Mullins, Harvard, 2; 
3; time, 52s. 

Half-mile run—A. M. White, Harvard, 1; W. 
B. Wright, Yale, 2; G. L. Batchelder, Harvard, 
3; time, 2m. I 3-5s 

‘Mile run—J. O: Nichols, Harvard, 1; W. W. 
Ellsworth, Yale, 2; F. F. Carr, Harvard, 33 
time, 4m. 35 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—H. L, Will- 


ioe Oe 
S. L. Lassell, Yale, 3; 


Harvard, 1; 
A. H. Jones, Yale, 


iams, Yale,1; G. R. Fearing, Harvard, 2; M. 
Van Ingen, Yale, 3; time, 16s. 
220-yards hurdle—J. P. Lee, Harvard, 1; G. 


R. Fearing, Harvard, 2; 
3; time, 25 2-5s. 
Running high jump—A. H. Green, Harvard, 
and G. R. ey: Harvard, tied for first place 
at 5 ft. 8% in.; G. C. Chaney, Harvard, 3, 5 ft. 


H. L. Williams, Yale, 


6 in. 

Running broad jump—H. L. Williams, 
Yale, 1, 21 ft. 1 in.; E. B. Bloss, Harvard, 2, 
21 ft. 


Pole vault—A. M. Wheeiwright and E. T. 
Sherwin, of Harvard, and G. J. Briggs and O. 
G. Cartwright tied at 9 ft.6in. On the toss for 
the medals Yale secured first and third. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. R. Finlay, Har- 
vard, 1; H. A. Elcock,; Yale, 2; S. H. Evins, 
Harvard, 3; 40 ft. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, head alone 
weighing 16 pounds, handle 4 feet long, thrown 
from a stand—J. R. Finlay, Harvard, 1; S.H. 
Evins, Harvard, 2; S. N. Morrison, Yale, 3; 
108 ft. gin. 


THE second annual spring games of the 
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Berkeley Athletic Club 
afternoon, May 16, on the Berkeley Oval. 
lowing are the results : 

100-yards run (scratch)—L. H. Cary, Prince- 
ton and M. A. C., 1; M. Remington, M. A. C., 
2; P. Vredenburgh, Princeton and N. Y. A. C., 
3; time, 10 2-5s. 

150-yards run (handicap, limit 8 yards)—H. T. 
Harding, Columbia (8 yds.), 1; E. W. Allen, 
B. A. C. (3 yds.), 2; P. Vredenburgh, Princeton 
and N. Y. A. C. (3 yds.), 3; time, 15 I-5s. 

300-yards run (handicap, limit 12 yards)—E. 
W. Allen, B. A. C. (5 yds.), 1; M. Remington, 
M. A. C. (2 yds.) 2; C. Mellon, B. A. C.(6 yds), 
3; time, 32 I-5s. 

440-yards run (handicap, limit 18 yards)—M. 
Remington, M. A. C. (scratch), 1; C. Mellon, 
B. A. C. (9 yds.), 2; E. L. Sarre; M.A. C.,.3; 
time, 51 I-5s. 

880-yards run (handicap, limit 30 yards)—H. 
E. Billings, Jr.. N. Y. A. C. (25 yds.), 1; A. B. 
George, M. A. C. (scratch), 2; A. S. Vosburg, 


were held Saturday 
Fol. 


Columbia and N. Y. A. C. (5 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 
I-58. 
Mile run (handicap, limit 75 yards)—W. J. Mc- 


Carthy, M. A. C. (20 yds.), 1; W. B. Wood- 
bridge, Princeton and N. Y. A. C. (50 yds.), 2 
W. F. French, N. Y. A. C. (75 yds.), 3; time, 
4m. 30 3-5s. 

120-yards hurdle — H. Mapes, Co- 
lumbia Pr: B, G. Schwegler, N. Y. 
Aa Cy, hc. a 01 A eS: time, 
16 I- oly 

220-yards hurdle (handicap, limit 11 yards)—G. 
Schwegler, N. Y. A. C., 1; E Barnes, N, J. 
Pe S., 2; F. C. Puffer, N. }, A. ©0395 tame, 
26m. 2-5s. 

Running high jump (handicap, limit 4 inches) 
—F. M. Edwards, N. J. A. C. (3% in.), 1; Alvah 
Nickerson, N. Y. A. C. (scratch), and E. Burke, 
B. A. C. (4 in.), tied at 5 ft. 10% in. and 5 ft. 6% 
in. respectively. Burke won the toss. 

Running broad jump—E. E. Barnes, N. J. 
A. C., 1; V. Mapes, Columbia and B. A. C., 2; 
Princeton and A.C. S.N., 3, 


E. S. Ramsdell, 
22 ft. 5 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot (handicap, limit 8 feet) 
—O. Pulvermiller, Pastime A. C. (5 ft.), 1; . 
Lahey, A. C. S. N. (7 ft.), 2; J. Beveridge, 
Princeton (5 ft.), 3; 36 ft. 45 in. 


THE Manhattan Athletic Club held their an- 
nual spring games at the club grounds, Fifty- 
sixth street and Eighth avenue, Saturday after- 
noon, May 23. Following are the results : 

100-yards run (handicap, limit 5 yards)—Vic- 


tor Mapes, Columbia (2% yds.), 1; L. H. Cary, 
Princeton and M. A. C. (scratch), 2; F. C. Puf- 
fer, N. J. A. C. (5 yds.), 3; time, ros. 


440-yards run (handicap, limit 25 yards)—G. 
M. McCampbell, Jr., Princeton (25 yds.), 1; E. L. 
Sarre, M. A. C. (16 yds.), 2; W. S. Dixon, M.A. 
C., 3; time, 52 3-5s. 

44o-yards run (for novices, scratch)—Walter 
M. Clark, Princeton and M. A. C.,1; R. Bolles, 
Columbia, 2; H. F. Sill, Princeton, 3; time, 
55 4-5s. 

880-yards run (handicap, limit 40 yards)—L. B. 
Crare, Princeton and M. A.C. (40 yds.), 1; S. 
Scoville, Yaleand N. Y. A. C. (25 yds.),2; T. B. 
Turner, Princeton and M. A. C., 3; time, 2m. 
2 2-58. 

Mile run (handicap, limit 80 yards) — E. 
Hjertsberg, N. J. A.C.(20 yds.), 1; W.McCarthy, 
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M. A. C., (15 yds.), 2; W. B. Woodbridge, Prince- 
ton and M. A. C. (40 yds.), 3; time, 4m. - 

3-mile walk (handicap limit 2m.)—E 
Lange, M. A. C. (10s.), 1; C. L. Nicoll, M. A.C. 
(scratch), 2; C. E. Nicoll, Prospect Harriers 
(Im. I5s.), 3; time, 22m. 35s. 

100-yards hurdle (eight hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, handicap, — 6 yards)—E. E. Barnes, 
N. J. A. C. (4 yds.), 1; “ Sere N.Y. A. 
© (ayn), 25 J. «sll N. J. A. C. © yds.), 3; 
time, 13 I-5s. 

Running high jump (handicap, limit 3 inches) 
—F. M. Edwards, N. J. A. C. (1% in.), 1, 5 ft. 
10% in.; Alvah Nickerson, N.Y. A. C. (scratch), 
2, § ft. 113% in.; E. W. Goff, M. A.C. (3 in.), 
3, 5 ft. 8% in. 

Running broad jump (handicap, limit 1 foot) 


—G. Schwegler, N. Y. A. C. (1 ft.), 1, 20 ft 10 
in.; Victor Mapes, Columbia and B. A. C. (3 


in.) 2, 21 ft. 5% in.; 
ft.), 3, 20 ft. 8% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot (handicap, —_ 5 feet) 
.—F. L. Lambrecht, M. A. C. (scratch), 1, 40 ft. 
11X¥ in.; G. Schwegler, NY: ASG. (6 ‘ft.), 2; 
35 ft. 11 in.; C. A. J. Queckberner, M. A. C. 
(1 ft.), 3, 38 ft. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer (handicap, limit 
15 feet)—M. O'Sullivan, N. J. A.C. (15 ft.), a 
ran ft. of in.; J. 5S. Mitchell, WN. W.. A; 
(scratch), 2, 124 ft. 74% in.; B.C. Davis, ie 
A. C, (15 ft.), 3, 106 ft. 

THE Intercollegiate Athletic Association of 
Pennsylvania held their annual field meeting at 
the University Grounds, Philadelphia, Saturday 
afternoon, May 23. Following are the results : 

100-yards run—Stephens, ’91, Dickinson, 1; 
Strout, Swarthmore, '93, 2; Church, ’g2, U. of 
P., 3; time, 103s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 
Swarthmore, 1 ; Rushmore, Swarthmore, 2; Dev- 
ereaux, U. of P., 3; time, 18s. 

2-mile bicycle—Coates, U of P., 


J. Mooney, N. J. A.C. (1 


6 in. high)—Green, 


1; McLaugh- 


lin, Lafayette, 2; Kellner, U. of P., 3; time, 
6m. 243s 
440-yards run—Simmons, Swarthmore, 1; 


McMorris, Swarthmore, 2; 
lime, 55s. 

Pole vault — G. Brooke, Swarthmore, and 
Temple, Swarthmore, tied at 8 ft. 6 in., and 
agreed to jump off the tie at some future time. 

Throwing 16-pound Mcllvaine, 
Swarthmore, 1; Oliver, Lafayette, 2; Hart, 
Swarthmore, 3; 83 ft. 10 in. 

Mile run—West, U. of P., 1; Russell, U. of P., 
2; Curtis, L. U., 3; time, 4m. 42\s. 


Feaser, U. of P., 3; 





Mile walk—Manning, Swarthmore, 1 ; Coates, 
L. U., 2; Pancoast, Swarthmore, 3; time, 7m. 
46%s. 


880-yards run—Lee, U. of P., 1; Kelsey, U. of 
P., 2; West, U. of P., 3; time, 2m. 6s. 
Putting 16-pound shot—Oliver, Lafayette, 1; 


McIlvaine, Swarthmore, 2; Schuck, U. of P., 
3; 34 ft. 1% in. 

Furlong run—Strout, Swarthmore, 1 ; Hughes, 
Swarthmore, 2; Carpenter, U. of P., 3; time, 
24}4S 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—Cocks, 
Swarthmore, 1; Church, U. of P., 2; Green, 


Swarthmore, 3; time, 284s. 

Tug of war—Strathmore defeated University 
of Pennsylvania. 

THE initial field meeting of the Western In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association was held at 


the Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, Mo., Satur- 
day afternoon, May 23. Following are the re- 
sults : 

100-yards run—L. C, Metcalf, W. U.,1; A. W. 
Merrifield, U. of I., 2; time, Io 4-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—C, S. Reber, 1; A. A. 
Eberhardt, 2; 34 ft. 6 in. 

Running high jump—aA. L, Tuttle, W. U., 1 
R. B. Hutchinson, W. U., 2; 5 ft. 5% in. 

220-yards run—H. L. Reber, 1; L. C. Met- 
calf, 2; time, 24s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—A. A. Eber- 
hardt, 1; W. G. Brenucke, 2; 79 ft. Io in. 

880-yards run—H. F. Stewart, Knox, 
L. Tuttle, 2; time, 2m. I4s. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Reber, 1; 22 ft. 
7% in.; L. C. Metcalf, 2; 20 ft. g in. 

Pole vault—R. B. Hutchinson, W. U., 1 
4in.; E. B. Fay, W. U.,.2; 7 ft. 8 in. 

440-yards run—C. S. Reber, 1; G. P. Behrens- 
meyer, U. F. I., 2; time, 54s. 

Mile run—J. C. Cummings, W. U., 1; W. P 
Howard, Jr., W. U., 2; time, 5m. 30s 

THE New England Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation held their annual games Wednesday 
afternoon, May 27, at Springfield, Mass. Fol- 
lowing are the results : 

100-yards run—S. P. Boardman, Amherst, I; 
H. B. Slayback, Wesleyan, 2; E. K. Hall, Dart- 
mouth, 3; time, 10 2-5s. 

220-yards run—R. L. Pellet, 1; 
Amherst, 2; time, 223/s. 

440-yards run—G. B. Shattuck, Amherst, I ; 
F. E. Rowe, Dartmouth, 2; F. W. Marvel, 
Brown, 3; time, 50 4-5s. 

880-yards run—H. L. Dadmun, Worcester, 1 ; 
E. H. Taylor, Worcester, 2; W. L. S. Jackson, 
Amherst, 3; time, 2m. I 2-5s. 

Mile run—C. O. Wells, Amherst, 1; J. M. 
Gallagher, Worcester, 2; H. A. Rowe, Dart- 
mouth, 3 ; time, 4m. 4Is. 

2-mile run—H. A. Russell, Amherst, 1; A. 
W. Levy, Williams, 2; W. L. Raub, Amherst, 
3; time, 7m. 17s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—F. H. Ral- 
ston, Wesleyan, 1; E. C. Potter, Dartmouth, 2 ; 
time, 17s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—F. H. Ral- 
ston, 1; H. C. Ide, Dartmouth, 2 ; time, 26 2-5s. 

Standing high jump—F. B. Walker, Amherst, 


ro A. 


: St. 


W. W. Tucker, 


1; E. H. Fish, Worcester Polytechnics, 2; 4 ft. 
9% in. 

Standing broad jump—F. H. Burnham, Dart- 
mouth, g ft. 11% in, 1; C. A. Edgerton, Will- 


iams, g ft. 1034 in., 2. 

Running high jump—E. A. Barrow, Brown, 5 
ft. 8% in., 1; Lyman Allen, Vermont Univer- 
sity, 5 ft. 6in., 2 

Running broad jump—E. C. Potter, Dart- 
mouth, 21 ft. 1% in., 1; W. H. Hall, Wesleyan, 
20 ft. 14% in., 2 

Pole vault—E. C. Potter, Dartmouth,1; A. 
E. Ewing, Amherst, 2; 9 ft. 9 % in. 

Putting 16-pound shot —N. D. Alexander, Am- 
herst, 37 ft. 44% in.,1; G. George, Dartmouth, 
36 ft. 9% in., 2; E. C. Potter, Dartmouth, 35 ft. 
7% in., 3. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—C. S. Little, 
Dartmouth, 94 ft. 1% in., 1; F. W. Allen, Am- 
herst, 88 ft. 1% in. 

Tug of war—In ee final pull Williams College 
defeated Dartmouth College by 2% inches. 

MALcoLm W. Foro, Editor of the Records. 
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FIXTURES, 


July 2, 3, 4—Race meet of the Hagerstown B. C, and an- 
nual meet of the Maryland division L. A. W. at Hagers- 
town, Md. 

July 4—Poorman road race, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

July 4—Columbia Cycle Club tournament at Charter Oak 
Park, Hartford, Conn. ‘ ; 
wy . 4,5—Annual meet of the Missouri Division L. A. 

at Carthage, Mo. 


July 16, 17, 13—Annual League meet of the L. A. W. at 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 29—Departure from New York of Smith’s European 
tourists. ; 

August 4—Tournament and road race of the Waiontha B, 
C. at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

August 29—Montreal Bicycle Club. 

September 8—Tournament at Hartford, Conn. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


May 30 opened the racing season in full 
earnest, and in the case of the Milburn-Irving- 
ton road race the record received a dual smash- 
ing. Speaking of this event, there seems to be 
some friction between the New York promoters 
of the affair and the officials of the New Jer- 
sey Division. Chief Consul Brown is down on 
the whole thing, and at the recent meeting at 
Elizabeth the board of officers put in formal 
shape its protest against the New Yorkers using 
Jersey roads for racing purposes. On the other 
hand, the New York men say, “‘ As long as the 
Milburn-Irvington people are willing who shall 
say us nay?’’ Now that the racing league 
formed from the metropolitan district clubs 
intends to use the same course for its races, the 
fun may wax a little more furious, and civil war 
between the Jerseyites and New Yorkers is 
likely to break out. I think Chief Consul 
Brown is about right in his opposition. 

Bicycling World is at hand and it is officially 
announced that the rights and privileges com- 
mittee have declared the much discussed and 
contested Rule Gto be’ unconstitutional. This 
being so, I suppose the racing board will have 
to reconsider the rule and it will be dropped. 
Thus the chances of a war with the A. A. U. 
are entirely done away withand I am heartily 
glad of it. 

The worst enemies of the pneumatic are igno- 
rance and carelessness. I know ofa lot of cases 
of that kind, a couple of samples of which will 
be sufficient as illustrations. I was riding along 
a leafy lane the other day on my ‘‘ pneu.’’ when 
another rider came along, also mounted on the 
inflated tire. ‘* Well,” inquired I, ‘‘ how do you 
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so 


like it?’’ ‘‘It is easy and nice to ride—at least 
it was—but I have the greatest trouble to keep 
it inflated.’”’ And with muttered imprecation 
he proceeded to blow it up ‘‘for the third time 
that day,” he informed me.’ Investigation 
showed both the plugs lost out of the valve 
tubes, and my friend seemed much surprised 
when I pointed out that dust and dirt had got 
into the valve and prevented it from closing to 
an air-tight joint. A question put elicited the 
fact that he had lost these out some three weeks 
ago, but he ‘‘didn’t think they amounted to 
anything!” So much for ignorance and care- 
lessness ; and he had been roundly condemning 
the ‘‘pneu.” as ‘‘no good!” 

Another case was of a man I saw and know 
slightly, riding a machine with the front tire 
flattened so that the bulk of strain came on the 
inner tube. I spoke to him about it and he took 
refuge in the statement that he ‘‘ had been told the 
front wheel need not be blown up so hard as the 
back.’’ I asked the gentleman if he had ever 
heard of such a thing as a happy medium, and 
after demonstrating that sentence as applied to 
front tires of pneumatic wheels he rode away 
a happier and, I trust, a wiser man. 

There is no doubt about it but that a better air 
valve must be devised, made with an air-tight 
cap, which cannot be detached. Some such de- 
vice I hear has been tried in its experimental 
stages, and when completed it will be a vast im- 
provement on the crude valve now generally in 
use. Dealers must take pains to instruct pur- 
chasers of pneumatic tires how to inflate and to 
what tension—the heavier the man the harder 
the tension. Riders must use brains and com- 
mon sense and not be afraid to take a bit of 
trouble if they would get the best results out of 
a pneumatic tire. 

I notice that A. A. Zimmerman is not show- 
ing up in as good shape this year as he did last 
fall. Both at the Harvard meet and at Worces- 
ter he was badly beaten. It isa little too early 
in the season to judge a man’s form, especially 
as some take longer to get in shape than others. 
Windle’s vanquisher, however, isn’t moving very 
fast just at this time. 

The performance of A. W. Porter, the young 
rider from Newton, Mass., in lowering the Mil- 
burn-Irvington record, is all the more remark- 
able from the fact that the course was in beastly 
condition. I never saw it heavier than before 
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the race was started, and the idea of any record 
breaking was laughed at. Porter is a young- 
looking fellow, fresh complexion, and I should 
think not over eighteen years of age. He is 
powerfully built from waist down and has 
plenty of lung room. Evidently he is a plucky 
lad and will ride all out before stopping. After 
the race I was talking with a Bostonian about 
this youth, and he told me he had watched him 
ever since he began to ride. He always wanted 
to scorch, and when on the road he never liked 
anyone to ride in front of him. He shows his 
wonderful natural riding ability and strength 
from the fact that his training has been very 
erratic. It is strange that he has not run him- 
self all out. Properly and carefully handled, 
my informant seemed to think that Porter 
would make a ‘‘tip-topper.”’ 

The Houston (Tex.) Fire Department has or- 
ganized a cycle corps. The members carry 
on their wheels axes, ropes, hooks, hose and 
other light apparatus. Ata recent trial of this 
novel fire company the results were shown to be 
most satisfactory. THE PROWLER. 


* * 
CLUB TALK, 


A BICYCLE club has been organized at Clyde, 
N. Y., with the following officers: President, 
Porter G. Denison; vice-president, Charles M. 
Smith; secretary and treasurer, Charles R. 
Kennedy ; recording secretary, Albert Benning- 
hoff ; captain, Leck R. Graham ; first lieuten- 
ant, George Hopkins ; second lieutenant, Arthur 
Littlejohn. 


THE Detroit Wheelmen are putting in some 
heavy work on arrangements for the coming 
national meet, July 16, 17, 18. 


THE East Orange (N. J.) Cyclers formally 
opened their club house May 23. A parade pre- 
ceded the entertainment. 


How to treat mud on enamel? Don’t wipe 
it off when wet. Don’t wipe it off when dry by 
a long sweeping stroke, but by a ‘“‘chipping” 
process. If marks remain use paraffine and a 
soft cloth, then wipe clean with a dry soft cloth. 


TueE East Hartford (Conn.) Club have elected 
the following officers: President, L. S. Forbes ; 
secretary, H. B. Hale; treasurer, H. E. Bidwell ; 
captain, E. E. Arnold; first lieutenant, H. R. 
Hayden, Jr.; second lieutenant, E. Merriman. 


THE Westfield (N. J.) Wheelmen have elected 
the following officers: President, Dr. Fred. 
Kinch ; secretary and treasurer, Rufus White- 
head ; first lieutenant and color bearer, Ezra 
Bloodgood. 


THE newly-organized Oxford (N. Y.) Wheel- 
men have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Z. C. Brewster ; vice-president, Ira Lewis ; 
secretary-treasurer, F. H. Law; captain, E. S. 
Brewster ; first lieutenant, H. W. Clarke ; second 
lieutenant, G. H. Pendleton. 


THERE are over seven hundred different 
pieces in a high-grade safety bicycie. 

THE Sforting Review, of Chicago, continues to 
hurl anathemas at the supposed unholy trinity 
of Pope, Bassett and the 47. World. What non- 
sense ! 

THE Sandusky (Ohio) Bicycle Club have elected 
for the ensuing year: President, F. P. Zollin- 


ger; secretary and treasurer, W. N. Marshall ; 
captain, H. A. Chandler; lieutenant, Everett 
Bierce. 


THE Columbia Cycle Club, of Hartford, Conn., 
have elected the following officers: President, 
John Knous ; vice-president, George R. Mc- 
Crum ; recording secretary, H. S. Seymour ; 
financial secretary, A. G. Hedstrom ; treasurer, 
Henry Goodman ; captain, Fred. Tucker ; first 
lieutenant, J. J.Galvin ; second lieutenant, Fred. 
Herman. 


AT a meeting of the Stratford (Conn.) Wheel 
Club lately the following officers were elected : 
President, John E. Judson; vice-president, E. 
W. Peck ; secretary and treasurer, J. A. Mallett ; 
executive committee, E. F. Hall, R. B. French 
and M. Friar; captain, Wm. H. Rogers ; first 
lieutenant, R. B. French. 


THE Middletown (Conn.) Wheel Club have 
elected: President, M. W. Henningar ; vice- 
president, E. J. Clark; secretary, George W. 
True; treasurer, L. S. Smith; captain, C. H. 
Leach; first lieutenant, Claude Wilson ; second 
lieutenant, F. E. Gibbons; directors, C. H. 
Leach, F. E. Gibbons, A. H. Rutty and R. W. 
Camp; auditors, J. H. Kincaid and F. E. Gib- 
bons. 


- BrRooKLyn held a monster parade on June 
20. It is estimated that no less than one thou- 
sand wheelmen were in line. 


THE apathy of the New York clubs will make 
the racing circuit as proposed by Chief Consul 
Bull an impossibility for the year 1891. 


THE Juniata Wheelmen, of Huntington, Pa., 
have elected the following officers : President, 
Hugh Lindsay ; vice-president, E. E. Eck ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, D. S. Drake; captain, W. B. 
Simpson ; lieutenant, E. M. Newell. This club 
is League Club No. 244, and is one of the most 
influential in Pennsylvania. 


THE Capital Bicycle Club, of Washington, D. 
C., elected officers for 1891-2 as follows: Presi- 
dent, Walter S. Dodge; Vice-president, Irving 
Williamson ; treasurer, Edson B. Olds; secre- 
tary, Frank H. Stephens; captain, N. Mac- 
daniel. 


THE better class of riders of Hartford, Conn. 
are protesting loudly against the practice of 
using the sidewalks. The practice should be 
frowned upon; it hurts the sport. 


* PNEUMATICS are showing superior speed, but 
the managers of race meetings rather overesti- 
mate their wonderful qualities, as the penalties 
imposed show. 


A NEW club has been formed at Providence, 
R. I., under the name of Narragansett Wheel- 
men. H. F. Morlock was elected president and 
F. W. Randall captain. A two weeks’ trip to 
the White Mountains in August is on the tapis. 


THE Brooklyn, N. Y., District Messenger ser- 
vice will utilize the cycle wherever the surface 
will admit. The experiment has proved satis- 
factory and the spectacle of a messenger boy 
going at the rate of ro miles an hour is sugges- 
tive of the millennium. 


Sroux City (Ia.) has now a cycle club with the 
following officers: President, F. W. Lohr ; vice- 
president, A. D. Forbes; secretary, A. A. Her- 
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ring; captain, A. S. Ralph, and lieutenant, A. 
W. Harbey. The club will hold a tournament 
during the summer. 


THE wheelmen of Keokuk, Ia., have organ- 
ized the Keokuk Cycling Club, with the follow- 
ing officers : Captain, Thos. Graham ; first lieu- 
tenant, Robert Fulton; second lieutenant and 
color bearer, Archie Logan; secretary, Walter 
Bunkman. The club joined the athletic associa- 
tion of that city. 


THE Lynn (Mass.) Wheel Club have elected: 
President, William W. Griffin ; vice-president, 
George M. Babb; secretary, William C. Paul ; 
captain, Albert E. Wiswell; first lieutenant, 
Watson E. Wiswell; second lieutenant, Frank 
L. Evans; club committee, William W. Griffin, 
Albert E. Wiswell, William C. Paul, Charles E. 
Whitten, John B. Earp. 


THE New York Bicycle Club have elected : 
President, F. W. Kitching; vice-president, 
Frank J. Stott ; secretary, W. E. Findley ; treas- 
urer, E. J. Schriver ; captain, J. McFadden. 


THE Minneapolis (Minn.) Wheelmen’s Asso- 
ciation has been organized, with the following 
officers: President, W. C. Leavitt ; vice-presi- 
dent, F. M. Washburn ; secretary, H. T. Downs ; 
‘ treasurer, A. B. Choate; executive committee, 
Dr. H. W. Clark, Fred. Kees, I. R. Snow and 
S. F. Heath. 


THE Chicago Club has raised $3,000 of the 
$6,000 required to build its fine new club house. 


THE ‘‘ Road Racing League” is the name of 
an organization formed by the clubs of New 
York and vicinity. Competitors will not be 
allowed to race under the colors of any of the 
athletic associations. They must enter and race 
from bicycle clubs only. 


THE Bloomington (Ill.) Cycling Association 
was recently formed. The officers are: President, 
Dean N. Funk; vice-president, Prof. E. Man- 
ley, of Normal; secretary and treasurer, Lee 
Whitmer ; captain, Bert Eddy ; lieutenant, Frank 
Murphy; directors, Walter Creber and John 
Harber. 


THE Rochester (N. Y.) Bicycle Club has elected 
the following officers: President, C. J. Player ; 
vice-president, W. R. Sanders; secretary and 
treasurer, B. H. Punnett; captain, John A. 
Robb ; first lieutenant, H. G. Payne. 


New Haven, Conn., is still groping in the 
shades of the dark ages. There is much opposi- 
tion and unfavorable comment against ladies 
riding a bicycle. The local papers, however, 
take up the cudgels against the prudes and will 
no doubt put them to shame. 


A NEw club has been, formed in Syracuse, 
N. Y., under the name of the Century Wheel- 
men. The officers are: President, A. B. Blod- 
gett ; vice-president, Frank Diel ; recording secre- 
tary, R. C. Strong; corresponding secretary, 
Clarence Brayton ; treasurer, J. F. Ruhl; cap- 
tain, D. J. Bacon. ' 


THE Penn Wheelmen, of Reading, Pa., have 
elected the following officers: President, J. Ed- 
ward Wanner ; vice-president, George Delaney ; 
financial secretary, Frank E, James; treasurer, 
William Peacock; recording secretary, Harr 
F. Mattern ; captain, W. Irvin Wilhelm; first 


lieutenant, John Gentzell; second lieutenant. 
Charles A. Brown. 


THERE is every probability that the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Athletic Association and the Spring- 
field Bicycle Club will join forces and build a 
good club house. 


I NOTICE that at an amateur meeting in Aus. 
tralia the papers report that cash prizes were 
given to Busst, Chrisp and Mills, who figure as 
good antipodean amateurs. 


THE Waiontha Bicycle’ Club, of Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., will hold its annual 50-mile 
handicap road race August 4, ‘‘rain or shine.” 


AT the annual meeting of the Tonawanda 
Bicycle Club the following officers were elected 
for 1891-2: President, John D. Warren; vice- 
president, John M. Charlton ; secretary, Albert 
R. Smith; treasurer, John D. Wolf; captain, 
Frank W. Whiteman ; lieutenant, George G. 
Lamphier ; color bearer, Fred. W. Parker. The 
club is in a flourishing condition. Mr. F. W. 
Parker, the secretary, writes: ‘‘ We have lately 
increased our annual dues to $10 and now have 
a neatly furnished club room, where we will be 
pleased to entertain all wheelmen who may 
come our way.” 


THE great Irvington-Milburn road race took 
place on Decoration Day, and resulted in two 
men breaking the record of W. Murphy, 1:28:29. 
A. W. Porter rode the distance in 1:27:11, and 
A. P. Craig in 1:28:7 2-5. Course heavy and 
conditions bad for fast time. 

The results: 
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A. W. Porter receives the Prial cup for the 


best time on a solid tire, F. M. Dampman the 
cup purchased from fees for best time on a 
pneumatic, and A, P. Craig the Warwick cup 
for best time on the cushion-tired wheel. 
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BASEBALL. 


THE June campaign in the college arena 
proved to be quite interesting, the feature of it 
being the championship contests between Yale 
and Princeton. The suspension of field inter- 
course between the university teams of Yale and 
Harvard left Yale and Princeton to fight for the 
championship alone, and the two games played 
up to June 15 resulted in an aggregate attend- 
ance of over 11,000 people at New Haven and 
Princeton. 

The first game was played at New Haven on 
Saturday, May 23, and the contest proved in- 
tensely exciting. The Princetons held the lead 
by 1 too up to the end of the seventh innings, 
when Yale rallied, and, aided by errors, scored 
four runs in their eighth innings, which gave 
them the game by 4 to I in runs, 8 to 4 in base 
hits, 5 to 4 in fielding errors and 5 to 2 in bat- 
ting errors. Calhoun’s second base play for 
Yale and the third base play of Young were the 
fielding features, Beal—who fielded badly— 
leading at the bat for the victors and Payne for 
the visitors. Bowers and Young were the pitch- 
ers. The return game was played at Prince- 
ton on June 6 and this time Princeton won by 
5 to 3 in runs, 11 to 3 in base hits, 4 to 2 in 
earned runs, 2 to 3 in fielding errors and 8 to 2 
in batting errors. Yale led by 3 to 2 up to the 
eighth innings, when the home team rallied for 
three runs, and then won by 5 to 3. Young and 
Bowers pitched. 

The other prominent college games of June 
up to the 15th ult. were as follows : 

June 1—Cornell v. Olympic of Louisville at 
Ithaca, 12 to 3. 

June 1—Michigan University v. Harvard at 
Cambridge ; pitchers, Codd and Bates, 4 to 3. 

June 2—Cornell v. Olympic at Ithaca, II to 3. 

June 2—Stevens Institute v. Rutgers at Hobo- 
ken, 15 to Io. 

June 3—Princeton v. 
Philadelphia, 13 to 1. 

June 3—Yale v. Amherst at Amherst ; pitchers, 
Bowers and Hare, 7 to 1. 

June 3—Harvard v. Lovell’s nine at 
bridge, 7 to I. 

June 3—Bowdoin v. Colby College at Water- 
ville, Me., 12 to 7. 

June 4—Lafayette College v. St. John’s Col- 
lege at Fordham ; pitchers, Baxter and R. Car- 
mody, 4 to 3. 


Schuylkill Navy A. C, at 


Cam- 
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June 4—Dartmouth v. Williams at-Hanover, 
T5 to 10. 

June 6—Polytechnic v. Brooklyn High School 
at Washington Park, 10 to g. 

June g9—Pennsylvania University v. Yale at 
New Haven ; pitchers, Bowman and Bowers, 
II to 7. 

The college games the latter part of May, not 
included in our June number, included the fol- 
lowing prominent games : 

May 26—Yale v. Michigan University at New 
Haven; pitchers, Case and Codd, 2 too. 

May 26—Pennsylvania University v. Cornell 
University at Philadelphia, 6 to 2. 

May 27—Princeton v. Cornell University at 
Princeton ; pitchers, Young and Priest, 5 to 2. 

May 27—Yale v. Amherst at New Haven; 
pitchers, Bowers and Hare, 6 to 3. 

May 27—Brown vy. Trinity at Springfield, 
Mass., 5 to 4. 

May 28—Fordham College v. Cornell Univer- 
sity at Fordham; pitchers, R. Carmody and 
Hauson, 4 to 3. 

May 28—Brown v. Michigan University at 
Providence, 5 to 2. 

May 28—Harvard v. 
bridge, 6 to o. 

May 29—Lehigh v. 
Bethlehem, 7 to 5. 

May 30—Princeton v. Orange A. C. at Orange; 
pitchers, Young and Gilroy, 7 to 3. 

May 30—Lafayette v. Cornell 
8 to 2. 

May 30—Yale v. Pennsylvania University a+ 
Philadelphia, 6 to 2. 

May 30—Harvard v. Yale (freshmen) at New 
Haven, 15 to 5. 

May 30—Amherst v. Williams at Williams- 
town—championship—4 to 3. 

May 30—Virginia University v. 
Chadiedneidie. Va., 5 too. 


Lovell’s nine at Cam- 


Cornell University at 


at Easton, 


Olympic at 


THE Amateur League of New York opened its 
championship season of 1891 on May g, on 
which occasion the Staten Island A. C. defeated 
the Staten Island C. C. by 8 to 1, and the Cres- 
cent A. C., of Brooklyn, were beaten by the 
Englewoods, N. J., by 11 to 4. 


THE championship season of the Amateur 
Athletic Union for 1891 began on May 30, when 
the New Jersey A. C. defeated the New York 
A. C. by 4 to 1, and the Manhattan A. C. wona 
victory over the Cathedral A. C. by 26 to 3. 














FIELD GAMES. 


LACROSSE. 


THE college championship season is over and 
the Johns Hopkins are the winners, having de- 
feated the Lehighs (last year’s champions) and 
Stevens Institute. The game with the latter 
was played on May 23, at Baltimore, and the 
Johns Hopkins had no difficulty in winning. 
The ground being slippery no brilliant work 
was done for either side, but hard playing 
characterized the work of each team. 

The result of the game was a foregone con- 
clusion, two of Stevens’ best men being off, but 
many more goals would have been made by 
Johns Hopkins had not Coyne, Stevens’ goal 
keeper, done some fine work. 

The score was 7 to 1, the Stevens goal being 
thrown by Smith and those for Johns Hopkins 
by Raszell (1), Symington (3), Morrison (1) and 


Morris (2). The positions were: 
Johns —— Position. Stevens. 
Mitchell . . . Goal Coyne 
Penniman . . Point . Griswold 
Watts . Cover point Martin 
Raszell. . First defense Atwater 
F. Cameron Second defense Maxtield 
Stewart Third defense . Patterson 
T. Cameron Centre .. Smith 
Morrison First attack . Kellogg 
Briggs . . Second attack . . Howell 
Symington Third attack . Post 
orris . Outside home . . MacCord 
Cottman Inside home Friedenberg 


LEHIGH Vannes: although represented by 
an exceptionally strong team this year, has 
been rather unsuccessful in games played latter- 
ly. On their trips to New York they defeated 
the N.Y. A. C. team, 6 to4, tied a game with the 
Staten Islands, 2 to 2, and defeated Stevens by 
a score of 5 to 4, but on their return were de- 
feated by the Druids, 6 to3; N. Y. A. C., 8 tor, 
and Johns Hopkins. 

These successive defeats no doubt discour- 
aged them, for they cancelled the game with the 
Staten Islands, which was to be played on May 
23, their team having disbanded. 


AFTER repeated postponements the N. Y. A.C. 
and New York College met at Central Park. 
New Yorks suffered defeat at the hands of the 
college boys. At first the athletic club seemed 
to play with great confidence, but before long 
they realized that they hada large contract on 
their hands. During the first half of the game 
H. Nelson made a throw which, though not 
really a goal, was allowed by the umpire, much 
to the disgust of Flannery, who insisted that he 
be changed, and during the remainder of the 
game neither side scored. The game was a 
hard one throughout, the antagonism of Swan- 
son and Flannery being a feature. 

The teams were as follows: 


MF, AL. Position. Cc. s, ¥. 
James O’Brien . . Goal . H. Rice 
Flannery mands ) Point - . Mitchell 
Doyle. . Cover point ‘Hackett or 4 
Lieber . First defense . - 
Henrice Second defense ee Be 
Gilmore . . . Third defense . Ginsburg 
John O’Brien . Centre . . . . Swanson 
Bent . . ‘ First attack . Greenbaum 
ioe. C. Second attack . Baynes 
Ayres . Third attack Whiting 
—s- Outside home ._ Maguire 
Inside home H. Nelson 





tees Chas. Smith. be oanM A. P. Vors- 
lawsky and G. Blew for C. C. N. Y.; F. Carl- 
sen for N. Y. A. C. 


For a long time the Corinthians, of Staten 
Island, have been practicing with the Athletic 
Club team, and the result is that five of their 
number have joined the club and will in future 
help represent it as a second team, captained by 
Chapin, who formerly held the same position. 
They are E. S. Chapin, E. E. Hillyer, H. P. 
Howden, Lev Snedeker and Judson Worrell. 


A VERY good game between the N. Y. A. C. 
and Tabernacle A. A. teams was played on the 
Grand street grounds in Jersey City on Dec- 
oration Day and ended with a score of 2 too in 
favor of the former club, The goals were made 
by Bush and Bent. 


The teams lined up as follows: 


Ps > Pa Position. Tabernacle A, A. 
Jas. O’Brien Goal A Samo 
Roberts . Point . . Anderson 
Doyle Cover point. ._ Isles 
Gilmore . First defense » McDonald 
Ayres . Second defense . R. Killough 
Bent . Third defense . T. Killough 
Lee Centre 4 . Barricklo 
Chalmer First attack . Cochrane 
Bush . Second attack . Loane 
W. O'Brien Third attack Hogger 
Burns Outside home . Jones 
Dunning Inside home . Henry 


LIONEL Mosks, JR. 





CRICKET. 


THE opening championship games of the 
Metropolitan Cricket League took place accord- 
ing toscheaule with one exception and that was 
in the case of the games appointed to be played 
at Prospect Park, a military parade on that day 
occupying the whole of the 4o-acre field. 
This necessitated the postponement of the Man- 
hattan v. Brooklyn match, while the Kings 
County v. Paterson meet had to be changed to 
Paterson, N. J. 

At Bergen Point the eleven of the New 
Jersey Athletic Club had what is called a soft 
snap with the young Christians of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Harlem, known as the Harlem Club, 
they winning by a score of 164 to 52 and then 
only seven of the Jersey:eleven went to the bat. 
J. Rose put up 81 in fine style, and Messrs. 
Ellis and Reid carried their bats out for 24 and 
23 respectively, Mr. Turner adding 16. On the 
part of the Harlems, W. Burner's 21 was the 
only double figure score of the innings, H. F. 
Tuttle’s 9 being the next best figure. Messrs. 
Ellis and Reid divided the bowling honors of 
the Jersey team, Mr. Tuttle taking the ma- 
jority of the wickets on the other side. When 
half the wickets were down on the New Jersey 
side they had been at the bat fifty minutes and 
had secured 164 runs. The captain then de- 
clared the side out. The Harlems wielded the 
willow for over an hour before their ten wickets 
were taken, but they were hopelessly behind. 

The Kings County eleven had a pleasant trip 
to Paterson on June 6, where they played their 
opening championship game with the local club 
and won by a score of 81 to 72. It was a close 
and interesting contest. The double figure 
scorers on the part of the Kings County eleven 
were: F. W. T. Stiles, 23; W. J. Woods, 17, and 
C. S. Phillips, 10. W. Smallwood’s 17 and W. 
Clarkson’s 16 were the best scores on the Pater- 
son side. Wood bore off the bowling honors for 
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Kings County, Clarkson taking the most wickets 
for Paterson. 

The contest at the Berkeley Oval proved to 
be a decided surprise party, given by the Cos- 
mopolitans, of New York, to the eleven of the 
Berkeley A. C. The visitors went in and ran 
up the good total of g1 for their innings, of 
which Mr. Flannery contributed 33, G. Myers 
24, H. E. Jackson 11 and H. I. Walker 10. The 
Berkeleys then went in, and as they only scored 
72 they had to follow their innings. Before 
they could complete theirsecond innings ‘‘ time’”’ 
was called. They had then lost six wickets for 
30 runs. 

In the first innings S. W. Richardson scored 
a good 18, and G. Weech contributed 14, Mr. 
Rutty batting well for 10. Mr. Weech also car- 
ried his bat out for 10 in the second innings. 
H. E. Jackson bore off the bowling honors for 
the Cosmopolitans and C,. S. Carnaghan for the 
Berkeleys. 

At Central Park on the same day the New 
York Club’s eleven had difficulty in defeating the 
visiting Bedfords from Brooklyn by 57 to 48. 
Both teams had good batsmen in A. Stratford 
and W. D. Wilkinson, the former contributing 
24 to the New York innings and the latter 20 
for Bedford. E. A. Skyne’s 1o-helped the home 
team to their victory. Mr. Wilkinson also 
bowled well for the Bedfords, Mr. Laughlin 
bearing off the bowling honors on the other 
side. 

The latest addition to the metropolitan clubs 
is the Camden Club, and they played their first 
game on June 6, when they had the second 
eleven of the New York Club as their opponents, 
the result of the one innings game being the suc- 
cess of the New Yorkers by Ior to 10, the young- 
sters of the Camden being bowled out by Beggs 
without a run up to the fall of the sixth wicket. 
A. T. Mills’ 7 was the highest Camden score, In 
fact he was the solitary scorer of the eight men 
who went tothe bat, the newclub having to 
play short handed. A. Williams’ 29, not out, 
was the feature of the winning side’s play, 
E. B. Walker, H. Cook, T. B. Pratt and T. Rob- 
erts also scoring double figures. Only seven 
men wenttothe bat. Ferner led the bowling. 

A feature of May cricket was the success of 
the newly-organized Yale eleven in their two 
games of the month. They began by defeating 
an eleven of Bridgeport, and on May g the col- 
legians visited Prospect Park, and then and 
there took the Brooklyn Club’s eleven into camp 
by a score of 50 to 31. The Yales were cap- 
tained by Mr. J. K. Tibbetts, and they not only 
batted and bowled well, but their fine fielding 
was especially noteworthy. The college eleven 
included Captain Tibbetts and Messrs. I. B. 
Thomas, H. G. Crocker, H. E. Davies, G. Green, 
C. P. Lineweaver, J. W. Broath, H. L. Street, 
L. E. Wales, C. F, Sturtevant, J. L. Devoe and 
C. E. Sturtevant. Mr. Wales took seven of the 
wickets and Mr. Street the other three, while 
Mr. Crocker did service at the bat for 17 and Mr 
Thomas for a good dozen of runs, Captain Tib- 
betts being bowled for 7 and Mr. Davies for 5. 
Mr. Green being run out for a single. Helms 
did the brunt of the bowling for the Brooklyns. 
H. Brown's 16 was the only double figure score 
on the part of the home team. 

In a game played May 20 at Philadelphia G. 
S. Jump, a medium-pace left-handed bowler, of 


~Coulby 


the junior team of the Belmonts, was credited 
with a noteworthy feat. He captured, unassist- 
ed, all ten wickets of the third eleven of Haver- 
ford College at the cost of only eight runs 
Nine of the wickets were clean bowled by. 
Jump, and he caught the other off his own bowl- 
ing. The totals were: Belmont, 115 ; Haver- 
ford, 26. 

The New York v. Boston match, played at 
Boston on May 30 and 31 between picked elevens 
of the two cities, resulted in a well-earned vic- 
tory for the Boston eleven, which included the 
veteran George Wright and Mr. Howard Mc- 
Nutt, late of Philadelphia, who is now a resident 
of Boston. The home ttam scored 71 runs in 
their first innings and 64 in their second, mak- 
ing a total of 135. The visitors were put out for 
45 in their first innings and in their second in- 
nings had go runs to get to tie. They were all 
put out for 50, Boston winning by the total 
score of 135 tog5. Mr. McNutt topped the Bos- 
ton score, Mr. Thorpe 35 for his share, Mr. Com- 
ber 19 and Mr. Fairburn and Mr. Burns 13 each. 
Chambers, the professional, only made 3 runs, 
but he took eight wickets for 49 runs in the bowl- 
ing. George Wright was disposed of for 8 runs, 
but he took eleven wickets for 30 runs, bear- 
ing off the palm in the bowling. On the part of 
New York the double figure scorers were Mr. 
1o and 6, and the professional Sam 
with 4 and 11 not out. Tyers did not get in 
well at the bat, but he tcok nine wickets for 49 
runs, Roberts taking five for 29. 

The Fort Hamilton Club, of Long Island, had 
the Staten Island Cricket Club’s eleven as 
guests on June 6, it being their first drawn 
cricket match of the Metropolitan Cricket League 
series, and though the Long Islanders had out a 
good team they were not quite up to the mark 
in bowling, and there it was that the visitors 
were strong, and the result was the defeat 
of the Fort Hamilton eleven by 118 to 56. 
Armand led the batting for Staten Island with a 
full 37, not out, and S. H. Barton was second 
with 25; J. Scrimgeour adding 22 and N. J. 
Walker 18. On the other side J. E. Roberts 
was the only double figure scorer, he contribut- 
ing 18. J. E. Roberts did the most effective 
bowling for Fort Hamilton, Messrs. Woodham 
and Walker dividing the honors on the other 
ome. HENRY CHADWICK. 

THE month of July will be a busy one for the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club. On the gth its first 
eleven play the Merion C. C. at Wissahickon 
and the second eleven play a team of the same 
club at Ardmore. On the riIth the first eleven 
meet the celebrated St. Paul's team at Wissa- 
hickon. They play the return match with the 
Merion at Ardmore on the 18th, and on the 
same day the second eleven play Germantown 
at Manheim, and on the 25th the first eleven 
play the Norristown eleven at Wissahickon. 


* 
* & 


WE publish during the summer the OUTING 
Weekly Tennis Record, the official organ of the 
U.S. N.L.T. A. In this weekly will be found 
complete records, items and exhaustive com- 
ments relating to lawn games. Upon applica- 
tion subscribers to QuTING will be furnished 
with the Zennis Record without charge Subscrip- 
tion to the Weekly Tennis Record alone is $1. 
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THERE is, of course, no necessity for telling an 
experienced angler anything about fishing tackle, 
nor flies, nor when certain lures are most deadly. 
He knows aJl about these things already, and 
would possibly consider any attempt made to 
enlighten him further as a piece of imperti- 
nence. But among OuTING’s readers are hosts 
of young fishermen—young in years or experi- 
ence—who are not above taking advice when it 
is well meant, and are quite willing to accept a 
pointer in regard to tackle, etc. Those contem- 
plating a fishing holiday during July will find 
the following flies most useful: White miller, 
dusty miller, jungle palmer, scarlet ibis, coach- 
man, cowdung, brown hen, brown palmer, 
abbey, grizzly king, Montreal, queen of the 
water, claret fly, General Hooker, Rube Wood 
and lightning bug. Among standard reversed 
wing trout flies for July are black midge, brown 
palmer, grizzly palmer, red ant, wren tail, silver 
horn, July dun, little yellow, May dun and pale 
evening dun. 

Among reliable black bass flies are the follow- 
ing: Silver doctor, yellow hackle, gray hackle, 
red hackle, brown hackle, black hackle, Mon- 
treal, red coachman, green eye, Raymond, 
climax, white miller, Seth Green, coachman, 
professor, grizzly king, gold doctor, raven, 
orange polka, robin’s egg, feeler, ibis, warrior, 
Governor Alford, yellow belle, katchem, killer, 
bronzey, dose, ibis and white, Curtis, Lander, 
Henshall, mated ibis, magpie, Parmacheene 
belle, queen of the water, king of the water, 
oriole, Lord Baltimore, white wing, yellow- 
hammer, captain, Oconomowoc, Chubb, soldier, 
and Furgerson. 

The proposed angling exhibit at the world’s 
fair will surely prove a feature of peculiar in. 
terest to a great number of visitors to the am- 
bitious Western city. With Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall attending to preparations, and a proper 
amount of support from dealers and fishermen, 
the display should be a most valuable and in- 
structive one and far ahead of all previous ef- 
forts inthis line. The intention is to have the 
exhibit include all kinds of tackle, angling ap- 
pliances, etc., and as complete an aquarium of 
living specimens as possible. This latter will be 
under the charge of Mr. W. P. Seal, of the Fish 
Commission, who no doubt will prove, like Dr. 
Henshall, the right man for the important under- 
taking. 





While on the subject of fishing I may as well 
address a few remarks to a certain class of 
anglers who seem utterly unable to go into the 
woods during July and early August without 
taking with them gun or rifle, or both of these 
weapons. Ask these men what they expect to 
shoot, and the answer will probably be: ‘‘ Oh, 
something will show itself; we'll get a hawk, 
or eagle, or loon, and perhaps see a bear or a 
bobcat. No telling what one will run across in 
the woods, and if we see no game we'll do a 
little target shooting,” etc. Now, that is what 
these men say; but what do they do? Three- 
fourths of them either shoot or try to shoot 
deer, and woe betide the young grouse or duck 
discovered within range. No sooner are they 
fairly within the shelter of the woods than the 
game laws and laws of sportsmanship are for- 
gotten,and they are eager to kill some game, 
especially a deer. In most of the best fishing 
regions are to be found a few settlers who are 
only too willing to encourage city fishermen in 
killing deer unlawfully or in doing anything 
else that will drop a few dollars into the settlers’ 
pockets. The upshot of the matter is that deer 
and other game are killed whenever chance 
offers, the law is broken by men who ought to 
know and do know better, and a shockingly 
bad example is set the backwoodsmen, who 
promptly follow it whenever it suits their pur- 
pose. 

During the heated term the deer closely haunt 
the very streams and lakes where the angler 
seeks his sport, and it is no uncommon occur- 
rence to see deer, especially fawns, while fish- 
ing. I have several times been close enough to 
a feeding doe or heedless fawns to have touched 
them with the tip of my rod, had I so desired, 
when paddling a good canoe silently down a 
well-known trout river, and had there been either 
gun or rifle in the canoe the butchery of a deer 
might have been easily accomplished. By a 
certain class such opportunities would be 
deemed too good to neglect, and the deer would 
surely have paid the penalty of its confidence. 


Ep, W. SANnpys., 
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SPANIEL TYPE. 


THE cocker spaniel controversy, which was 
carried on so vigorously, has apparently come 
to an ending, but without thetwo sides coming 
to any sort of an understanding. It seems a 
pity that all spaniel breeders cannot agree as to 
standards and all work in harmony to promote 
the interests of their dogs.’ 

The American Cocker Spaniel Club appeared 
to have the best of the controversy, owing to 
the larger number and better standing of its 
members, and the indorsement its standard has 
had by being adopted at shows. But they by 
no means proved that their standard is that of 
the true old-fashioned cocker spaniel, although 
their type of spaniel may be better adapted to 
the requirements of modern shooting and is 
more popular to-day. 

The standard of the American Cocker Spaniel 
Club, according to our ideas on the subject, de- 
scribes a field spaniel and not a cocker at all. 
We fear that the supporters of the American 
Cocker Spaniel Club have been led by their ad- 
miration for their beautiful little dogs to claim 
more for them than they are entitled to, not 
only that they are the most useful type for the 
field as conditions exist to-day, but also that 
they are the true type of old-fashioned cocker 
spaniel. The late Mr. J. H. Walsh (‘‘Stone- 
henge’’), the greatest of authorities on doggy 
affairs, in his ‘‘Dogs of the British Islands”’ 
describes distinctly in the article on field and 
cocker spaniels the true old-fashioned cocker 
spaniel as a dog of under twenty-five pounds 
weight, and gives as an illustration of the true 
type Ladybird, a bitch of eighteen pounds 
weight. And his description of the modern field 
spaniel is identical with the spaniel described 
by the American Cocker Spaniel Club’s stand- 
ard. 

We think that the standard adopted once by 
the International Cocker Spaniel Association 
about described the true old type of cocker 
spaniel as it existed in England during the last 
century and which one sees depicted in all old 
sporting prints, and the standard of the Ameri- 
can Cocker Spaniel Club described the type of 
dog that is and always has been known in Eng- 
land as the “‘ field spaniel (other than Sussex or 
Clumber).” We are great admirers of the mod- 


ern black spaniel, and grant that they possess 
all the virtues their supporters claim for them, 
and that they have to a certain extent supplant- 
ed the old type, but we see no reason why they 
should steal the old cocker’s name. Surely, 
even if they have crowded him out of the field 


‘to-day and made him a dog of the past, they 
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should be satisfied with their own achievements 
and not wish to take from him all he has left, 
his very name and his traditions also. So let 
them call their black beauties what they are, 
field spaniels, and let the little old cocker enjoy 
his own again in peace. There are many of the 
true old type left still in England and in the 
States, and they have warm friends and sup- 
porters. There is plenty of room for the two 
breeds to grow up among us side by side, and 
we trust that we may have been instrumental 
in awakening new interest in and once more 
establishing among us in a better position this 
old breed of our grandfathers, 

* 

* * 

THE best kennel of mastiffs in the country is 
that of the Flour City Kennels, of Rochester, 
N. Y. The list includes champion Ilford Chan- 
cellor, champion Lady Coleus, Horace by cham- 
pion Minting, Lady Dorothy, Caution’s Own 
Daughter, Miss Caution, Lady Pamela, Minna 
Minting and Princess. Caution’s Own Daugh- 
ter is the best mastiff ever bred in this coun- 
try and throws back in color to the ‘‘ ginger- 
faced ’’ Crown Prince. 


A KENNEL of English setters is being got to- 
gether by Mr. E. H. Wakeman, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. T. DonoGuuE, of La Salle, IIl., has dis- 
posed of his English setter Pembroke’s Blue 
Don, with which he won first in the puppy class 
at the Chicago show. 


Mr. J. H. WinsLow, of Philadelphia, gave 
more satisfaction as pointer judge at Cleveland 
than anyone who has held a like position at any 
other show this year. 


AN English clergyman advertises in an Amer- 
ican dog paper that he is prepared to examine 
and report upon any dog that any person abroad 
may desire to purchase. 








KENNEL AND LOFT. 


Mr. Joun H. FRAncrs, of Peoria, Ill., has pur- 
chased from Mr. F. E. Lamb, of Baltimore, Md., 
the St. Bernards Lady Bedivere and Keepsake. 


THE Pennbrook Hunt, of Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, sold its pack of native hounds to 
Forepaugh’s circus, having purchased a pack of 
harriers in England. 


THE collie dog Leonard, a brother of the $5,000 
Christopher, has been imported by Messrs. 
Johnson & Stokes, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. A. P. VREDENBURGH, secretary of the 
American Kennel Club, has been sued by 
Colonel Leslie Bruce, of the Zurf, Field and 
Farm, for libel. These dog libel suits are be- 
ginning to be tiresome. 


THE St. Bernards have received a notable ac- 
cession from England by the acquisition by 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., of three dogs, Aristo- 
crat, who last vear won more first prizes than 
any other St. Bernard, by champion Plinlim- 
mon out of Lady Adelaide, a trifle over three 
years old, 34% inches high at the shoulder, of 
rich color and weighing 190 pounds; Scottish 
Prince, a magnificent dog a little over two years 
old, standing 35 inches at the shoulder and 
weighing 216 pounds, by Prince Regent, out of 
Moss Rose—a dog who when fully developed 
bids fair to be the largest and one of the finest 
dogs of his class; Altonette, by Alton, out of 
Scottish Lady, less than a year old, and 33 
inches high. She will when full grown be a 
match for Scottish Prince in size. 


THE eighth annual field trials of the Phila- 
delphia Kennel Club are announced for Decem- 


ber 14. tort 


THE first race of the year was on Easter Mon- 
day, six weeks before the opening of the season, 
and in competition for a trophy offered for the 
best from 100 miles to Philadelphia, and to be- 
come the absolute property when won three 
times by one loft. 

The atmospheric conditions the day of the 
start were favorable to speed, and it was fully 
expected that the average mile would be cov- 
ered in 1:15 or less, and the birds would all 
come together. Instead of this the best time 
was the mile in 1:28, with 1:39 for second ; and, 
instead if coming together, the returns were 
few and far between and very tired. 

Investigation showed that the birds had been 
without food, some for fifteen hours, others for 
over twenty-four hours, before they were liber- 
ated and were not in condition in such favorable 
atmosphere to make the journey. It was not 
that the birds were weak from lack of food, but 
there was nothing in the crop of the bird as bal- 
last to steady it. Instead of being partly filled 
with food, as it would have been if the birds had 
followed their instinct, the crop was filled with 
air and, the entire body being likewise inflated, 
the birds were like so many bubbles at the mercy 
of the wind, and it was only with difficulty that 
they could steady themselves and progress. 

The process of digestion, if not entirely stayed 
during the act of flying, goes on so slowly that 
the food remains almost unchanged in the crop 
so long as the bird continues on the wing, un- 
doubtedly that it shall serve as ballast. 

The largest and most important transfer of 
record and registered breeding stock that has 





been made in the history of American flying was 
from the loft of Henry Wagner, Roslindale, 
Mass., to Theo. P. Green, Woodbury, N. J. 
This was in two lots, one of ten pairs, conclud- 
ed early in the year, the other of nine pairs, 
made early in May. The first lot included all 
but one of the birds that returned in the 700 and 
500 miles journeys from the southwest to the 
Wagner loft and certain of the birds that as 
youngsters had returned from 375 miles in the 
day. The second comprised the champions for 
distance in the day, the birds Wade and Garner, 
that as youngsters made the journey from 525 
miles; Benny, with record from 700 miles, and 
others famous as parents of record birds. 

The journeys for 1891 for record, and the 
prizes, will be either from the direct west, from 
the south of west or from the direct southwest. 
All birds of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Northern Massachusetts will be flown 
through Central New York, with the 500-miles 
stations in Canada. The birds of Southern 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
and the Atlantic slope will be flown from the 
southwest, with 500-miles stations in the Caro- 
linas. One club—the Chestnut Hill, of Phila- 
delphia—will send to the West, with Kansas 
City the 1,000-miles station. The Pittsburg 
clubs will take a course parallel to this, but 
from about 50 miles to the north, while the 
course to Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee and other 
Western lofts will be from the southwest. 

Paris, the first imported bird trained for any 
distance to an American loft, second in the race 
with Garfield from Indianapolis to Jersey City, 
630 miles—time out, nine months—died of tumor 
in the loft of Frank Lane, Philadelphia. 

JAMES STARR. 
**s 

PIGEON flying bids fairtoattain great popular- 
ity among Canadian fanciers ; quite a number 
of excellent birds can be found in the lofts over 
the border. Not longsince a few fanciers made 
a united effort to increase the general interest in 
the swift-winged messengers, and with such suc- 
cess that the permanency of the sport seems as- 
sured, 

THE conditions under which the Royal Blue 
Line prize is offered for competition between fly- 
ers with lofts in the Atlantic States enable every 
owner to enter his birds in the contest. Indeed, 
strictly speaking, no entry is required, for all 
journeys for proven records from 200 miles or 
over, within the territory named, will be en- 
titled to be considered in the race. The rules 
insure proof of the flight, the owner makes all 
the necessary arrangements to suit his location, 
nor need he be the member of any club or asso- 
ciation. This catholicity is commendable, and 
should materially develop the interest in the 
flights. The birds to Washington, Delaware and 
Maryland lofts will be flown from the south- 
west; those from Eastern Pennsylvania from 
the southwest, and a little to the south of west 
through Maryland into Ohio; New York and 
vicinity, including Fall River birds, from either 
southwest or west; those from Providence will 
be sent partly to the northwest and partly to the 
southwest; Boston, Lowell, Lawrenceand vicin- 
ities to Central New York and Canada; Cincin- 
nati birds will be flown from the west with St. 
Louis ; to all other Western birds the journeys 
will be from the southwest. 
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A STUDENT of political economy would arrive 
at some astonishing figures if he were to take 
his pencil and figure out the number of pounds 
that hunting in Great Britain yearly puts into 
the British farmer’s pocket, directly and in- 
directly. 

The list of hounds for Great Britain last year 
shows 14 packs of staghounds, 11 for England 
and 3 for Ireland; 177 packs of foxhounds, 
just 150 to England, 8 to Scotland and Ig to Ire- 
land ; and 133 packs of harriers, exactly 100 in 
England, 2 in Scotland and 31 in Ireland. The 
packs of beagles kept all through the kingdom 
I will not consider at all in this article. 

This gives us 324 packs, with an aggregate of 
9,598 couples of hounds. Now, allowing an 
average of 100 hunting men to each pack, with 
two horses each, gives us an aggregate of 64,- 
800 horses in active service. What an army of 
men the care of all these horses and hounds 
gives employment to and what gigantic indus- 
tries they are which breed all these animals 
and supply them with food, to say nothing of 
the building and repairing of stables and ken- 
nels and supplying the necessary saddlery, 
shoeing, etc., for the horses. Take the item of 
shoeing alone. Say it takes £4 a year for each 
of the 64,800 hunters ; that would put £259,200 
annually into the farriers’ pockets. 

The average cost of maintaining the hunting 
establishment itself for a pack of foxhounds, 
hunting three daysa week, is about £1,800 annu- 
ally. And this is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the enormous amount spent in the 
country by those riding to hounds and their fam- 
ilies on their private stables and their household 
expenses. All this, too, is merely the annual 
running expenses of hunting. What must the 
capital be that is invested on account of hunting 
in country houses, land, stables and kennels, 
horses and hounds and the numerous industries 
which hunting supports. If it were not for 
hunting the greater part of this money would be 
spent abroad in other countries in pursuit of 
other sport, in traveling in pleasanter climates 
and in yachting. 

The greater part of the money spent in hunt- 
ing goes to the farmers directly. The horses 
are bred by them, they raise the feed and bed- 
ding for horses and hounds, and their sons find 
employment as huntsmen, whips, grooms and 
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helpers and earth stoppers, and as coachmen 
and house servants. The farmers’ wives make 
a good thing by supplying the ‘‘ quality’’ with 
butter, eggs and poultry, and their daughters 
find employment as housemaids. Hunting 
brings and keeps the gentry and their families 
in the country as nothing else would. 

- The farmer loses by hunting absolutely noth- 
ing to counterbalance all these enormous ad- 
vantages. Itis all to the good for him. Little 
damage is ever done his property when hunting 
is carried on properly, and when any is done 
any claims for damages are always promptly 
paid. Inthe face of all this some people still 
insist that hunting threatens destruction to 
farming and ruin to farmers. In many hunting 
counties in England the farmers show their 
appreciation of the benefits done them by hunt- 
ing by making it a point never to accept any 
compensation for damage done their property 
by the hunt. And many and handsome have 
been the testimonials presented by the farmers 
to a popular master. LAWRENCE TIMPSON. 








ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. H. G., New Orleans, La.—I am desirous of 
spending a few months on a farm in the coun- 
try somewhere in New York State, and not being 
posted as to the desirable localities I ask you to 
mention a few. I want pure mountain air anda 
place where I can enjoy nearly all outdoor ex- 
ercises, such as walking, riding, driving, etc. 
Answer.—The May number of OUTING contains 
an article on Pawling, a town in the southern 
part of New York State, abounding with pictu- 
resque scenery and surrounded by plenty of hills, 
with excellent clay roads. If you wish to en- 
gage in walking, riding and driving you will 
find the roads in this locality unexcelled, and 
there is also Lake Mahopac in the near vicin- 
ity. This body of water has quite a reputation 
in nearly all kinds of aquatic pastimes. Mount 
Tom and the Mizzentop, which are near-by, are 
equally famous for rambling and riding. There 
is a fine hotel at Mizzentop, kept by Mr. N. S. 
Howe, and it is quite a rendezvous for Southern 
people. Another good locality is along the 
N. Y., O. & W. RR., near Ellenville. Write to 
J. C. Anderson, the general passenger agent, 
Exchange place, New York. 
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